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PREFACE. 


^HE  motive,  which  prompts  an  attempt  to 
impart  information  on  the  management  of 
the  health  of  the  Britifh  army,  requires  no 
apology  ;  the  manner  of  executing  the  defjgn 
may  probably  invite  cenfure»  The  prefent  age 
is  faftidious  on  the  fubjecl:  of  ftyle;  and  the 
ftyle  of  this  performance,  is  perhaps  harfh  and 
aukward.  But  if  the  intention  be  good,  and  the 
purpofe  ufeful  to  the  public,  fuch  errors  will  be 
little  regarded  by  the  candid  and  liberal.  If  the 
meaning  be  intelligibly  expreffed,  it  is  well ;  if  the 
detail  be  clear  and  precife,  fo  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
mif-interpretation,  the  higheft  aim  of  the  author, 
on  the  fcore  of  compofition,  is  attained  ;  for  fine 
writing  is  not  his  talent ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  harmonious  periods  is  not  the  firft  objefl 
of  a  work  of  inltruftion.  The  fubjedis  important 
in  its  own  nature  ;  whether  viewed  with  regard  to 
ultimate  effed,  or  the  means  of  accomplifhment. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  the  art  of  preferv- 
ing  and  of  fpeedily  reftoring  loft  health,  is  at  all 
times  an  objecl  of  importance  in  armies ;  in  times 
of  war,  it  is  of  a  value  frarcely  to  be  eftimated. 
The  prefervative  part  depends  much  upon  re- 
gulations of  military  economy ;  for  according  as 
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thefe  are  judicloufly  framed,  and  diligently  exe- 
cuted, fo  is  the  refult.     There  are  inftances, 
where  the  fick  lift  in  armies  amounts  to  one 
third  of  the  total  force ;  others,  where  it  does 
not  exceed  one  fiftieth,  even  one  hundredth 
part.    The  caufes  of  fuch  difference  are  fome^ 
times  vifible  and  obvious.     To  difcover  their 
fources,  and  to  prevent  their  operations  is  im- 
portant ; — and  it  frequently  is  a  work  of  no  great 
difficulty.    The  prefervation  of  health,  obvioufly 
and  principally  depends  upon  military  difcipline, 
and  ecoilomical  arrangement.    In  this,  medical 
men  rarely  have  a  voice ;  but  the  matter  is-of 
fuch  confequence,  and  fo  intimately  conneaed 
with  a  knowledge  of  animal  economy,  (which 
profefTional  men  only  can  be  fuppofed  to  know 
correaiy,)  that,  it  is  hoped,  the  lights  of  fcience 
will  be  permitted  to  inveftigate  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  prefervation  of  health  refts,  and 
to  digeft  a  correft  and  fyftematic  plan  of  inftitu- 
tion,'adapted  to  all  conditions,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing eafily  praaiied  in  all  circumftances  of  fervice. 
The  poflefTion  of  health  gives  power  to  the  arm, 
and  courage  to    the  heart,  in   confidence  of 
power.     The  increafed   aaivity  of  the  fame 
quantity  of  phyfical  force  multiplies  efiea  ;  but 
power  and  aaivity  are  incompatible  with  feeble 
health.    A  knowledge  of  the  caufes  therefore 
which  preferve,  reftore  and  improve  this  con- 
dition, is  of  primary  importance.    It  demands 
the  firft  attention  in  the  prefent  times ;  for  the 
Britifh  nation  cannot  expeft  to  number  foldier 
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for  foldier  with  the  French  republic ;  but  the 
Britifh  nation  poffelTes  advantages  in  the  phyfical 
-qualities  of  her  fubjefts,  capable  of  more  than 
merely  counter  balancing  deficiency  of  numbers. 
The  Bri.tifh  foldier  decidedly  poflefles  fuperior 
power  in  the  point  of  adion,  Difcipline,  judi- 
cioufly  inflituted,  to  operate  improvement  in  the 
adivity  of  movement,  is  capable  of  creating 
♦md  confirming  a  habit  of  fuperior  activity. 
With  a  decided  fuperiority  of  adual  power,  and 
a  decided  fuperiory  of  aftivity  of  movement,  a 
(kilful  general  will  find  the  means  of  mu  '  ^'ying 
an  inferior  force  in  the  field  of  atlual  war, 
in  fuch  manner,  as  to  out-number  by  efFe£V, 
a  numerous,  but  loofely-organized  enemy.  This 
is  an  objecT:  of  military  fi:udy.  It  implies  a  cor- 
real knowledge  of  the  phyfical  and  even  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  foldier.  But,  as  the  per* 
fe6lion  of  the  phyfical  qualities  depend  upon  per* 
fedion  of  health,  the  fubjed  of  health  demands 
a  minute  attention,  for  it  is  the  cardinal  hinge  of 
effed  in  armies. 

The  prefervation  of  health,  is  exprefsly  under 
the  controui  of  military  regulation.  The  re^ 
ftoring  of  loft  health  ■  is  the  peculiar  office  of 
the  medical  ftaff.  Medical  fcience  is  avowedly 
the  refult  of  obfervation,  arinng  from  expe- 
rience of  difeafes.  Knowledge  only  can  be  ac-i 
quired  by  a  train  of  correft  obfervation  ;  and, 
as  army  medical  officers  are  fuppofed  to  be  fe- 
lecled  on  account  of  knowledge  and  talent,  it  is 
prefunied  they   are  inflrucled  by  experience, 
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giving  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of 
their  duties,  previoufly  to  their  being  intrufted 
with  the  direftion  of  the  health  of  armies.  Un- 
der fuch  management,  it  may  be  expecled  that 
medical  duty  will  be  well  performed  ;  it  ought 
to  occafion  no  wonder,  if  it  be  not  fo,  when  com- 
mitted to  th*e  management  of  perfons,  young  in 
years,  and  totally  void  of  experience  of  military 
fervice.    It  happens  fometimes  by  accident,  that 
perfons  without  experience  are  placed  in  high 
offices ;  and  it  is  confidered  as  fmgular  good  for- 
tune, when  calamity  is  not  the  confequence  of 
fuch  a  meafure.    This  is  accidental :  it  has  been 
referved  to  the  prefent  times  to  give  example  of 
a  plan,  fyftematically,  profcribing  the  only  per- 
fons in  the  nation,  poffeffing  practical  know- 
ledge of  military  difeafes,  from  performing  me- 
dical duty  in  military  hofpitals.    The  doctrine  is 
new  and  fingular ;  and,  if  the  refults  of  the  prac- 
tice of  experienced  and  unexperienced  phyficians 
be  found  equal,  on  a  comparifon ;  a  queftion  will 
arife,  whether  or  not  the  medical  art  is  of  any  va- 
lue. If  it  appears,  upon  fair  examination,  to  be  of 
no  value,  the  public  will  do  wifely  in  difpenfmg 
with  a  medical  eftabliftiment  for  its  armies ;  for 
if  it  does  not  furnilh  the  means  of  faving  life,  it 
neceffarily  implies  a  wafte  of  money. 

This  queftion  is  of  confequence;  and  the 
mode  of  deciding  it,  will  be  befl:  attained  by  re- 
ference to  the  returns  of  hofpitals,  conftruded 
upon  a  principle,  calculated  to  convey  a  correft 
hiltory  of  the  health  of  armies.    Such  return 
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ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  notice  the  propor- 
tion of  fick  in  a  given  number  of  troops ;  the 
proportion  between  the  different  claffes  of  dif- 
eafe,  comprehended  in  the  return;  with  fuch  a 
difcriminated  claffification,  as  may  enable  the 
military  officer,  whether  commanding  a  regiment 
or  an  army,  to  fee,  at  one  view,  the  proportion 
which  each  clafs  of  difeafe  bears  tO  the  whole,  and 
to  eftimate  the  mortality  of  the  different  claffes. 
By  this  means,  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  fome 
opinion  of  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  fur- 
geon  of  the  regiment,  or  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  medical  ftaff  of  the  army.    The  military 
officer,  from  confidering  a  return,  conftrudled 
upon  an  ufeful  principle,  will  learn  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  health  of  his  regiment,  or 
his  army.    He  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  calcu- 
lation, of  what  is  to  be  expedled,  in  a  given 
time,  for  the  duty  of  the  field ;  for  he  will  learn 
by  experience,  what  is,  or  what  ought  to  be  the 
time,  neceffary  for   the  cure  of  the  different 
claffes  of  difeafe.   This  is  no  trivial  information; 
but  the  form  of  return,  at  prefent  adopted  in 
Britilh  hofpitals,  furniffies  no  means  of  attaining 
it, — no  corred  means  of  furniffiing  a  conclu- 
fion.    It  in  fad,  prefents  little  elfe,  but  a  mafs 
of  ineffeftives, — a  general  outline  of  acute  and 
chronic,  without  that  fubordinate  divifion,  ne- 
ceffary to  convey  precife  knowledge ;  encum- 
bered, moreover,  with  columns  for  itched  and 
punilhed  men,  perfons  improperly  admitted  upon 
the  returns  of  general  hofpitals ; — for  though 
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inefTeclive,  they  are  not  ftridly  fick.  Further, 
as  no  reference  is  made  to  the  mortality  of  dif- 
eafes  of  each  clafs,  the  general  view  is  fallacious. 
Itch  is  not  mortal ;  the  efl'ecls  of  punifhment 
rarely  fatal ;  fore  legs  and  venereal  maladies, 
only  fo,  on  few  occafions.  If  the  whole  be  thus 
confounded  in  one  mafs,  the  medical  officer 
can  draw  no  profeffional  inference ;  and  the 
military  officer  can  form  no  calculation  of  the 
value  of  his  furgeon,  or  of  the  probable  pro- 
duft  of  his  hofpital  for  fervice.  Thefe  are  how- 
ever important  objeds.  The  return  of  hofpitals, 
which  is  a  hiflory,  in  figures,  of  the  heahh  of 
armies,  is  capable  of  furnitliing  the  information 
required,  if  conllruded  with  a  view  to  that  ob- 
jea.  A  form  is  fubjoined  to  this  work,  calcu- 
lated to  convey  precife  information.  And  it  is 
added,  that,  if  it  appear,  from  a  comparifon 
of  thefe  returns,  that  the  refults  as  relating  to 
mortality  in  each  clafs  of  difeafe,  to  time  re^ 
quired  for  cure,  and  to  condition  of  recovery, 
be  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  hofpitals  under 
the  management  of  thofe  who  have  had  expe- 
rience, and  of  thofe  who  have  no  experience,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  a  forced  inference  to  con- 
clude, that  the  medical  art  is  of  no  value ;  if 
more  favourable,  under  the  management  of 
thofe  who  have  had  no  experience,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that  the  fyftem  of  experience  has  been 
grounded  upon  an  erroneous  principle ;  but,  if 
the  advantage  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  expe. 
rience,  it  may  then  be  admitted,  that  the  art 
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a^lually  is  of  fome  value;  that  it  a£l:aally  has 
made  fome  progrefs ;  and  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tifed,  in  the  cafe  under  queftion,  upon  a  found 
principle.  If  fuch  be  the  fad,  the  efFed:  will  be 
in  proportion  to  talent,  diligence,  and  extent  of 
experience. 

But  to  whatever  clafs  of  perfons  the' health  of 
armies  be  committed,  experienced,  inexperienced, 
or  to  no  phyficians  at  all,  there  is  one  point,  in 
which  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  any  difference 
of  opinion,  viz.  the  beft  accomplifhment  of  the 
objecl,  with  the  leaft  poffible  expence  to  the 
public.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that,  if  thofe 
comforts  and  refrefliments,  which  money  com- 
mands, be  found  to  contribute  to  fave  the  life 
of  foldiers,  or  materially  to  accelerate  recovery, 
there  is  no  oe'conomy  in  limiting  quantity  ;  but, 
while  this  is  true,  it  fhould  alfo  be  known,  that 
fuperfluity  does  not  merely  imply  wafte, — it  en- 
genders abufe,  and  leads  to  error,  A  ration  of 
provifionis  allowed  to  troops  on  foreign  flations; 
fuch  as,  from  experience,  is  found  to  be  adequate 
to  fupport  ftrength  and  vigour,  under  the  full 
aftivity  of  military  fervice.  In  Britain,  foldiers 
contribute  a  weekly  fum  to  the  mefs,  for  the 
-  purpofe  of  fubfiftence.  It  is  a  common  opinion, 
(whether  true  or  not  the  wife  muft  determine,) 
that  perfons,  who  labour,  and  who  move  about 
in  the  open  air,  as  foldiers  do  upon  duty,  require 
more  food  for  fuftenance,  than  thofe  who  are 
idle,  or  confined  within  doors.  If  this  be  true, 
the  diet  of  a  foldier,  on  duty,  ought  to  be  of  a 
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fuller  meafure,  than  that  of  a  foldrer  in  hofpital. 
If  the  hofpital  diet  be  fuljer  than  the  barrack 
diet,  it  may  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  one 
is  too  full,  or  that  the  other  is  not  fufficient. 
This  is  a  fair  inference.  It  may  be  obfcrved  fur- 
ther, that,  the  fubjedts  of  an  hofpital  confifl:  of 
perfons  in  various  ftages  of  acute  difeafe  ;  of  per- 
fons  fuffering  organic  derangements,  which  alfect 
general  health;  or  of  perfons  affe£ted  with 
maladies,  which  do  not  materially  impair  general 
health ;  for  inftance,  with  itch,  fore  legs,  vene- 
real complaints,  and  a  variety  of  flighter  acci- 
dents. It  is  evident,  that  this  latter  clafs  requires 
no  increafe  of  diet  for  the  furtherance  of  cure  ; 
for  the  health  is  not  impaired  by  the  effeft  of 
difeafe.  It  is  even  prefumed,  according  to  a 
vulgar  maxim,  that  the  quantity  of  diet  fliould 
then  be  diminiflied,  on  account  of  the  reft, 
or  confinement  of  the  fubjed  ;  yet  the  hofpital 
full  diet  (and  the  perfons  under  queftion, 
generally  ftand  in  the  column  of  full  diet)  is 
higher,  perhaps  by  one-third,  than  the  regu- 
lated diet  of  the  barracks.  In  the  other  clafTes,  viz. 
acute  difeafes,  and  derangements,  conneded  with 
impaired  general  health,  the  cafe  is  different;— 
It  varies,  according  to  circumftances.  In  the  early 
ftage  of  acute  difeafes,  there  is  rarely  any  defirefor 
food,  at  leaft  for  folid  food :  there  is,  on  the  con- 
trary,  often  a  perfeft  abhorrence  of  it.  In  the  vari- 
ous ftages  of  recovery,  the  defire  of  eating  is  often 
keen  ;  but  the  indulgence  of  appetite  is  known, 
by  experience,  to  be  hurtful.    In  the  various 
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derangements,  or  chronic  maladies  afFecling  ge-- 
Reral  health,  the  appetite  rarely  craves  an  in- 
creafed  quantity  oi'  food.  It  often  happens  that 
a  change  of  quality,  from  that  of  the  foldiers' 
ordinary  mefs,  is  ufeful ;  but  there  fcarcely  ever 
occurs  an  inftance,  which  requires  a  greater 
ineafure.  Hence,  though  quality  may  be  changed 
with  advantage,  increafed  quantity  is  not  craved  i 
and  it  cannot  be  admitted  with  impunity.  The 
difference  of  price,  in  provifions  of  the  fuitable 
or  unfuitable  quality,  is  rarely  material ;  and,  as 
the  abfolute  quantity  confumedj  is  lefs  in  fick- 
nefs  than  in  health,  it  is  prefamed  that  the  value 
ofth  e  ordinary  ration,  or  the  fum,  which  a  foldier 
contributes  to  his  mefs  for  daily  fubfiftence,  is 
fufficient  to  defray  his  daily  expences,  while 
confined  by  ficknefs  in  an  hofpital.  If  an  inftance, 
therefore,  be  known,  where  the  value  of  the 
ration,  or  the  fum,  which  a  foldier  contributes 
to  his  mefs  in  quarters,  anfwers  the  common 
expences  of  the  hofpital  treatment,  and,  where 
a  treatment,  conduced  after  this  rule,  is  con- 
neded  with  an  effed:  as  favourable  in  point  of 
health,  as  where  three  times  the  fum  is- expend- 
ed, the  advantage  is  evident  ;  for  there  is  fo 
much  money  faved.  Bat  further,  if  an  inftance 
be  known,  where  the  efFeft  is  more  favourable ; 
that  is,  the  adual  mortality  lefs  in  proportion, 
the  cure  equally  perfed,  and  the  time,  required 
for  cure,  fliorter,  under  a  reduced  or  meafured 
diet,  than  under  the  plan  of  pampered  and  high 
feeding,  the  advantage  is  ftill  more  decided. 
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Both  life  and  money  are  faved  ;  and  it  may  even  i 
be  prefumed,  that  the  abftemious,  or  meafured  ' 
regimen,  is  not  without  a  lhare  in  the  favourable 
event.    If  fuch  inflances  do  exift^  fuch  praftices  ; 
demand  attention.    The  proof  of  their  exiftence  ; 
is  demonftrated.    It  is  therefore  of  confequencej 
that  the  management  of  the  health  department 
of  armies  be  vi'ell  confidered,  and  well  adminif- 
tered ;    for  independently  of  the  fpeedy  and 
effedual  recovery  of  health,  it  is  of  public  con- 
cern, that  the  purpofe  be  accompliflied  at  the  | 
leaft  poflible  expence ;    viz.  that  nothing  be  j 
tvanting,  which  can  aid  in  the  purpofe  of  reco-  | 
Very  ;  but  that  nothing  fuperfiuous  be  provided  5  1 
for  fuperfluity  implies  error,  and  is  followed  by  , 
loofe  duty  and  incorrect  efledl.  : 
It  is  important  that  the  health  of  armies  be  well  ; 
managed,  and  that  it  be  conduced  to  the  bed  i 
iiTae,  at  the  leaft  pofTible  expence  to  the  public.  \ 
It  is  moreover  neceffary,  that  the  expence,  fuch  ■ 
as  it.  is,  be  exhibited  with  a  voucher,  diftin6lly  j 
fpecifying  purpofe  and  application.    This  is  in- 
difpenfable.    It  amounts  to  nothings  to  ftate^ 
that  a  certain  fum  of  money  is  expended  on  ac- 
count of  the  fick  of  an  army,  in  a  given  time.  , 
It  is  necelTaryj  that  purpofe  and  application  be 
fpecifically  and  diftindly  exprelTed,  in  every  cafe* 
A  phyfician,  who  knows  his  duty,   does  not  ! 
order  an  ounce  of  beef  and  bread,  or  a  gill  of 
wine,  exceeding  the  quantity  of  what  is  ftridlly  j 
iifeful ;  and  a  phyfician,  who  does  his  duty,  j 
knows  that  what  he  orders  is  applied  to  its  pur-  | 
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pofe.  This  is  corre6l  in  the  firfl  inflance  ;  and 
when  this  has  been  corre(5lly  executed,  it  follows 
that  a  ftatement  of  its  expence,  be  exhibited,  in 
fuch  form,  that  a  perfon  of  common  fenfe  may 
fee,  at  one  view,  the  daily  cofl:  of  one  man,  or 
of  one  thcufand  men.  The  meafure  implies  no 
difficulty  ;  and,  when  properly  digefted,  it  pre- 
cludes all  error,  and  cuts  of  all  poffibility  of 
abufe ;  for  every  expenditure  has  here  its  pre- 
cife  and  fpecific  voucher,— caufe  fo  contrafted 
with  effe^:,  that  the  fimplefl:  mind  may  be  ena- 
bled to  form  a  corredl  opinion  of  its  truth. 

The  manner  of  auditing  public  accompts  is  a 
fubjeft  which  feems  to  have  commanded  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  It  is  highly  effential,  that  the 
public  purfe  be  guarded  againit  the  defigns  of  the 
difhoneft  ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  the  means, 
adopted  for  this  purpofe,  are,  in  all  their  cir- 
cumftances,  the  befl.  The  fimpler  the  form, 
and  the  fewer  the  embarrailments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  framing  public  accompts,  the  greater  is 
the  chance  of  their  being  perfedly  honeft  and 
correct.  For  it  is  true,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  that  numerous  checks  or  formalities, 
inftead  of  keeping  men  in  the  path  of  honefty 
by  conflraint,  have  a  tendency  to  excite  inge- 
nuity to  contrive  means  of  oveileaping  the  bar- 
riers. It  is  rigidly  required,  that  public  accompts 
be  made  up  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  attefted 
by  regular  procelTes  of  formality,  before  they 
are  fubmitted  to  the  auditor.    The  contingencies 
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of  military  fervice  frequently  expofe  individuals 
to  expend  public  money,  under  conditions, 
where  vouchers,  according  to  the  prefcribed 
formality,  cannot  be  obtained.  Auditors,  v^'ho 
probably  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jeQ  of  their  examination,  either  generally  or  in 
detail,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  judge,  and  will  not 
permit  themfelves  to  judge  of  truth,  if  there  be 
defeft  in  the  prefcribed  form.  The  money,  ex- 
pended in  public  fervice,  mufl,  therefore,  be 
loft,  if  a  regular  voucher  cannot  be  procured. 
In  this  cafe,  •  A  and  B  are  produced  to  furnifli  its 
for  an  accompt,  which  is,  bona  fide,  juft.  But, 
as  it  is  thus  found  out,  that  A  and  B  may  fafely 
fabricate  a  voucher  for  a  true  accompt,  the  mind 
is  collaterally  enlightened  with  a  difcovery,  that 
C  and  D  may,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  fabricate  one, 
with  all  its  formalities,  for  an  accompt  which  has 
no  exiftence  in  truth.  Hence,  obftruftions  in 
the  right  road  of  plain  dealing  drive  men  of 
wavering  honefty  into  the  devious  path,  and  the 
allurements  of  gain  tempt  them  to  perfevere  in 
it.  This  is  more  than  poftible, — it  is  true  :  and 
it  thus  will  be  found,  that  a  felicitous  care,  to 
guard  the  public  purfe  from  plunder,  has  gone 
little  farther  than  to  organize  a  fyftem  of  forma- 
lities ;  which,  inftead  of  being  barriers  againft 
fraud,  appear  often  to  give  it  a  fyftematic  pro- 
tection J  for  they  can  be  procured  without  vera- 
■  city,  and,  when  procured,  they  claim  validity. 

 The  plan  overlooks  the  polfelTion  of  pradical 
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knowledge  in  the  commiflion  of  controul,  which  < 

alone  qualifies  to  judge  of  veracity.  This  fubjed  ; 

is  important;  and  it  deferves  a  due confideration.  ; 

For,  if  it  be  wifhed,  that  public  money  be  cor-  i 

reftly  accounted  for,  as  applied  to  the  purpofes 

of  the   fick,  it  is  neceffary  that  controul  be 

eftabhfhed  upon  the  fpot ;  that  it  be  conducted  by  ; 

perfons,  who  are  competent  to  tbe  duty,  from  I 

their  knowledge  of  all  the  circumftances  o£ 

the  fervice ;  who  are  of  an  integrity  not  to  be 

corrupted ;  and   who  are,    officially,   without  | 

friendfhips  or  enmities.    The  controul  ought  to 

be  inftituted  at  fliort  periods ;  for,  if  delayed  I 

long,  that  is,  till  the  termination  of  a  'war,  the  i 

difhoneft  man  goes  on  to  plunder,  till  he  has 

accumulated  a  fortune  j  and  when  that  is  done, 

he  hopes  to  be  fecure,  and  often  adlually  finds  . 

himfelf  fo.    It  ought  to  be  committed  to  perfons  j 

of  profeffional  knowledge  ;  for  without  imme-  i 

diate  and  direct  knowledge  of  the  tranfadions  to 

be  examined,  as  vouchers  of  correct  form  may  be  ! 

procured  without  veracity,  and,  as  when  corred: 

in  form,  they  muft  pafs  the  trial  of  the'unin-  i 

formed,  frauds  may  be  praftifed  to  great  extent. 

If  the  hints,  fuggefled  in  the  following  pages,  ' 
ferve  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  higher  powers,  | 
to  the  improvement  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  Britifli  army  ;  the  author's  objeft  is  attain-  i 
ed.  Some  part  of  the  publication  has  been 
called  for  by  neceffity ; — ro  vindicate  profef-  *  j 
fional  character,  and  to  prove  that  the  plan  of  ^ 

a  management  i 
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management  adopted  at  the  Army  Depot,  was 
not  adopted  ralhly,  and  has  not  been  applied,  in 
pradtice,  to  the  detriment  of  his  Majelty's  fer- 
vice.  It  is  admitted  that  the  execution  is  defec- 
tive in  many  parts :  it  may  even,  perhaps,  be 
thought  by  fome,  that  the  manner  is  prefurnp- 
tuous  j  for  the  language  is  without  referve.  But 
it  is  believed,  that  the  proof  of  the  ufefulnefs  is 
demonftrated;  and,  it  is  prefumed,  that  the 
truth  of  the  general  refult  will  be  found  to  be 
correft. 
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PART  I. 

'T^HE  medical  care  of  fick  perfons  is  one  of  utility  of 
the  moft  facred  duties  of  man  ;  the  medical  eft^billh- 
care  of  fick  foldiers  is  one  of  the  mofl:  important 
concerns  of  an  army.  It  claims  a  place  of  high 
confideration  among  the  means  provided  in  war; 
for,  independently  of  the  kindneffes  of  humanity, 
and  of  the  gratitude  due  to  thofe  who  nik  health 
and  life  in  defence  of  their  country,  there  is 
economy,  or  greater  faving  of  public  money,  in 
providing  even  an  expenfive  medical  treatment 
for  fick  foldiers,  than  in  fupplying  the  deficien- 
cies which  arife  from  difeafes  contradled  in  fer- 
vice,  by  a  frefh  levy  of  recruits  on  the  mafs  of 
the  people,  or  at  a  foreign  market.  Convinced 
of  this  truth,  the  principal  warlike  powers  of 
Europe  find  it  expedient  to  form  regular  medical 
eftablilhments  for  the  treatment  of  the  fick  and 
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wounded  of  their  armies ;  but  they  do  not  all 
a£l  upon  the  fame  principle  in  the  execution  of 
their  views,  nor  do  they  all  arrange  their  plans 
with  the  fame  means  of  information  of  what  is 
fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  fubjefl  is  complex. 
It  comprehends  a  wide  range  of  general  and 
pradlical  knowledge  of  military  fervice,  as  well 
as,  a  corred  acquaintance  with  the  hiflory,  caufes, 
and  confequences  of  the  difeafes,  to  which  troops 
are  moft  liable — in  the  field  or  in  quarters. 
Mechanical  Au  army  is  an  animated  machine,  confiding 
tion  of  ar-  of  many  parts  or  inftruments  of  different  degrees 
of  power  and  importance,  in  a  general  purpofe. 
It  is  organized  upoi)  a  common  principle,  it  is 
bound  together  by  a  common  connexion,  and  it 
is  moved  by  a  common  impulfe  ;  but  though  fo 
organized,  fo  conneded,  and  fo  moved  in  its 
artificial  arrangement,  its  different  parts,  which 
are  perfeft  in  themfelves  individually,  are  ani- 
mated independently,  and,  in  obeying  their  own 
laws  of  motion,  are  expofed  to  the  a6lion  of  a 
variety  of  caufes,  which  have  a  tendency  to  de= 
range  or  deflroy  their  elementary  exiftenceo 
When  ikilfully  compofed,  it  proceeds  fteadily  in 
its  military  courfe,  if  the  phyfical  properties  of 
its  parts  are  entire;  but  the  caufes  which  derange 
thefc  are  numerous,  and,  when  deranged,  though 
but  partially  deranged,  the  general  movement  is 
embarraffed,  the  adion  of  the  machine  is  even 
paralyfed.  To  obviate  the  occurrence  of  this 
impediment  is  an  important  objeft  of  care;  even 

to  check  the  extent  of  the  evil,  when  it  does 
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arife,  is  a  matter  of  no  inconfiderable  value. 
The  attainment  of  that  end  refides  radically  in  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  ele- 
mentary material  j  the  attainment  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  material  is  drawn  from 
the  flores  of  phyfiological  and  medical  fcience. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  a  profeffional  ftudy ;  and  it 
is  prefumed,  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  enfuring 
the  fruits  of  this  ftudy  to  the  benefit  of  armies, 
that  a  clafs  of  men,  under  the  name  of  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons,  was  originally  attached  as 
an  appendage  to  the  military  machine.  To  thefe 
perfons,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  things,  and  with  the  laws  of 
organic  life,  reafonably  appear  to  be  affigned  the 
duties  of  inveftigating  the  nature  of  deranging 
caufes,of  afcertaining  their  prefence,  and  of  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  obviating  their  elFefts ;  in 
fhort,  of  keeping  the  materials  in  order,  and  fit 
for  their  places  in  the  great  arrangement ;  or  of 
making  fuitable  provifion  for  difembarrafTing 
the  military  movement,  by  the  removal  of  inef- 
ficient parts.  The  office,  in  its  full  latitude,  is 
of  high  importance  j  but  it  is  fcarcely  ever  exer- 
,  cifed  by  officers  of  the  health  department  in  full 
latitude.  In  the  arrangements  preventative  of 
ficknefs,  army  doctors  have  but  a  feeble  voice : 
they  rarely  are  permitted  to  prefcribe  a  rule  for 
obviating  the  occurrence  of  difeafe;  their  la- 
bours are  chiefly  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
thofe  who  are  a(^ually  fick,  that  is,  to  the  repair  of 
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inefFe£live  parts>— fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fcavengers, — who  are  employed  to  colledl  ufe- 
ful  matters  from  rubbifh,  which  their  timely  aid, 
properly  diredted,  might  have  prevented  from 
becoming  a  ruin. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  a  perfon  of  high  rank, 
and  of  authority  among  the  wife,  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  fun.  The  affairs  of 
men  have  rolled  on  in  the  fame  channels  for 
many  ages,  fometimes  at  a  flower,  fometimes  at 
a  more  rapid  pace,  the  fame  in  themfelves,  and 
fubjecl  to  the  fame  general  laws  of  movement : 
even  in  war,  and  in  the  accidents  of  war,  there  is 
fundamentally  but  little  variety  j  for  the  fame 
caufes  are  in  action,  and  they  produce  the  fame 
or  fimilar  effeds.  As  nothing  then  is  new,  fo 
nothing  ought  to  happen  which  has  not  been 
forefeen  and  provided  for. 

This  uniformity  of  movement  in  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  applies  to  the  health  of  man. 
It  demands  particular  attention  in  arranging  the 
medical  concerns  of  an  army.  This  is  a  truth 
which  does  not  require  a  formal  proof ;  for  it  is 
evident  to  common  fenfe,  that  the  chief  of  the 
medical  department  of  an  army,  who  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  full  information  of  the  views  and 
defigns  of  the  military  leader,  who  poifelTes  fore- 
knowledge of  caufes,  and  who  is  .permitted  to 
adopt  efFedive  meafures  of  prevention,  will  often 
have  it  in  his  power  to  anticipate  the  occurrence 
of  ficknefs.    With  the  knowledge,  and  with  the 
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power  inferred,  he  will  be  without  excufe,  if  he 
has  not  in  readinefs  the  befl:  human  means  of 
combating  it  when  it  does  occur. 

It  is  known  from  the  hiftory  of  campaigns, 
that  the  rife  of  ficknefs  in  military  fervice  com-  aid. 
monly  follows  a  regular  rule.    It  depends  on 
the  fubjeft,  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  foldier, 
the  nature  of  the  fervice,  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  feafon  of  the  year.     Thefe  are 
obvious  caufes ;  the  effed  is  fubje^l  to  accurate 
calculation  ;  there  is  want  of  knowledge  where 
it  is  not  forefeen ;  and  there  is  negled:  of  duty 
^'here  it  is  not  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated. 
But  if  human  knowledge  and  exertion  are  not 
at  all  times  able  to  avert  the  afflidtions  of  ficknefs, 
the  requifite  remedies  calculated  to  combat  it, 
when  prefent,  are  fuppofed,  if  the  fubjed  be 
well  underftood,  to  be  always  at  cpmmand, 
meafured  in  quantity  and  proportioned  exadly 
to  the  ends  of  the  fervice ;  for,  as  the  ravage  of 
difeafe  ordinarily  arifes  from  the  periodical  operar 
tion  of  natural  caufes,  or  from  the  operation  of 
adventitious  ones  of  temporary  duration,  fo  it 
declines,  by  a  fimilar  rule,  after  a  ftated  interval. 
Where  this  faft  is  not  known,  or  not  confidered, 
the  report  of  raging  epidemics  in  foreign  parts 
cccafions  alarm ;  medical  aid  is  appointed,  and 
difpatched  with  diligence  and  fpeed.  From  want 
of  knowledge  of  a  correal  ftate  of  things,  the 
aid  appointed  feems  often  to  exceed  the  meafure 
of  the  wants ;  from  the  fleeting  nature  of  the 
caufes  of  difeafe,  it  fometimes  does  not  arrive  at 
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the  deflination  till  the  time  of  need  is  part.  This  is 
not  even  a  rare  occurrence  in  military  fervice;— 
it  was  ftrongly  exemplified  in  a  late  expedition. 
Such  events  ought  to  be  avoided ;  they  may  be 
avoided  ;  for  they  arife  only  where  there  is  want 
of  forefight,  or  ignorance  of  caufcs  and  effeds. 
In  the  one  cafe,  a  defeft  of  medical  afTiftance  is 
experienced  in  times  of  ficknefs,  which  is  a  mif- 
fortune ;  in  the  other,  the  fervice  is  loaded  with 
an  excefsj  which,  however  paradoxical  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  alfo  an  evil,  for  it  is  ordinarily  accom- 
panied with  a  languid  performance  of  duty. 
Quantity  of      It  is  ftatcd  to  be  ufeful  to  calculate  precifely 

hofpital  .  .  _ 

flores,  the  quantity  or  medical  aid,  fufficient  for  an 
army  of  a  given  force,  in  a  fervice  of  a  known 
nature ;  it  is  neceffary,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to 
eflimate  correflly  the  quantity  of  hofpital  ftores, 
that  is,  provifions  of  bedding,  clothing,  utenfils 
and  medicines,  fufficient  for  a  like  purpofe,  un- 
der known  conditions,  and  a  known  period  of 
fervice.  The  accuracy  of  fuch  calculation  de- 
pends upon  correal  knowledge  of  the  number 
and  nature  of  difeafes,  the  ordinary  produd  of 
fimilar  duty,  with  a  knowledge  qf  the  confump- 
tion  of  medicines,  of  furniture  and  utenfils  in 
tear  and  wear,  for  a  certain  time,  for  a  given 
number  of  fick,  under  an  eftabliflied  fyflem  of 
management.  The  matter  is  capable  of  calcula- 
tion, even  to  exaftnefs ;  and  it  is  effential  to  the 
public  good,  that  it  fliould  be  exadlly  calculated  ; 
for,  as  it  may  be.  ;ruinous  to  health  that  ufeful 
things  be  wanting  j  fo  it  is  wafleful  and  embar- 
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raffinf^,  that  fuperfluous  things  be  prefent.  The 
rule  of  apportioning  fupplies  corredly  to  the  wants 
is  therefore  to  be  kept  in  view,  for  it  is  neceffary  to 
guard  againfl  the  evil  of  incumbering  the  move- 
ments of  an  army  with  matters  belonging  to  the 
fick ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  medicines, 
felefted  for  military  fervice,   fhould  be  taken 
from  the  moft  portable  clafs, — fmall  in  bulk, 
powerful  and  effective  in  operation  ;  likevvife  that 
the  utenfils  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  anfwer  more 
purpofes  than  one  ;  and  that  none  be  provided, 
except  fuch  as  are  indifpenfably  neceffary.  To 
know  every  thing  which  may  be  done  in  re- 
trenching fuperfluity,  without  encroaching  on 
utility  and  comfort,  requires  a  corred:  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  fick  men,  not  to  be  learned 
but  from  what  may  be  termed  domeftication  in 
an  hofpitaL     To  preferve   cleanlinefs  .in  the 
apartments,  and  propriety  in  all  matters  which 
.relate  to  the  perfons  of  the  fick,  entails  no  great 
expence,  nor  implies  much  apparatus  of  equip- 
ment ;  yet  the  benefits  of  this  meafure  in  for- 
warding the  cure  of  difeafes  are  eminent ;  pro- 
vifion  neceffary  for  that  purpofe  muff  therefore 
be  confidered  as  indifpenfable. 

In  equipping  an  expedition,  it  is  neceffary  to 
confider  well  what  is  ufeful  for  the  relief  of  fick 
and  wounded,  and  what  only  is  ufeful  ;  for 
where  this  is  not  known,  and  kept  in  view  in 
feledHiing  furniture,  utenfils,  and  medicines,  it  is 
found  on  trial,  a?  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed, 
that  many  things  decay  and  perifh  in  fiorc  as 
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ufelefs,  while  others,  indifpenfably  neceffary, 
are  wanting  for  exigent  fervice.  Evidences  of 
this  are  numerous  and  ftrong.  The  facl  will  re- 
ceive explanation,  by  referring  to  a  return  of  all 
the  hofpital  ftores  and  medicines,  which  have 
been  ordered  for  the  army  during  the  war  j  a  re- 
turn of  what  has  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  or 
loft  by  unavoidable  accident ;  a  return  of  what 
has  perifhed  in  ftore,  as  not  ufeful,  or  which 
has  been  fold  to  prevent  total  lofs  j  a  return  of 
what  has  been  brought  home,  unexpended, — ge- 
nerally not  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fervice  ; 
a  return  of  what  has  been  purchafed  abroad,  for 
this  is  not  unknown ;  accompanied  with  returns 
of  the  fick  and  wounded  in  the  various  hofpitals 
for  which  thefe  ftores  were  defigned.  Such  a 
document  might  be  fuppofed  to  furnifli  profit- 
able information  to  the  higher  authorities.  By 
feeing  what  has  been,  they  might,  perhaps,  dif- 
cover  what  ought  to  have  been. 
General         Further,  a  correal  acquaintance  with  the  na- 

ard  pia£li- 

ture  and  form  of  military  difeafes,  is  a  neceflaryand 
encer^*"'"  preliminary  knowledge  for  the  medical  chief  of 
an  army  ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  which  only  can  be 
acquired  by  ftudy  in  the  fchool  of  experience. 
In  the  firft  place,  a  correal  knowledge  of  the 
phyfical  conftitution  of  man  in  his  general  rela- 
tion, and  of  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
his  clafs  as  a  foldier,  is  confidered  as  preliminary 
education ;  but  befides  this  fundamental  know- 
ledge of  the  general  and  particular  properties  of 
the  ftmple  element  of  an  army,  practical  obfer- 
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vatlon  of  the  manner  in  which  various  parts 
unite  and  move  in  combination,  is  neceffary  to 
be  poflefled  by  perfons  who  undertake  to  bring 
together,  to  difpofe  in  order,  and  to  form  a  con- 
nected body  of  heterogeneous  materials,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  conftitutes  a  material  part 
of  the  bufmefs  of  a  medical  chief  ;—praaical 
knowledge  of  military  fervice  is  therefore  in  a 
manner  indifpenfable. 

The  firft  organized  compofitlon  of  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  an  army  is  ftyled  Regiment.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  whole,  however  extenfive.    It  is  fit 
that  every  thing  which  relates  to  its  economy 
and   health  be  corre£lly  known ;   for  if  the 
economy  and  military  management  of  a  regiment 
be  well  underftood  by  a  miUtary  officer,  the 
economy  and  rule  of  management  of  an  army  of 
fifty  thoufand  men  will  not  be  altogether  new  ; 
fo,  if  the  management  of  the  fick  of  a  regiment 
be  well  underftood  by  a  medical  officer,  the 
management  of  a  general  hofpital,  which  is  a 
fimilar  though  more  extcnfive  duty,  will  not 
occafion  much  embarraiTment.     On  the  con- 
trary, as  a  military  officer,  who  affumes  a  mili- 
tary command  without  experience  of  fervice, 
will  find  himfelf  embarrafted  in  the  time  of  trial ; 
fo  a  medical  officer,  who  aflumes  the  direction 
of  the  medical  department  of  a  numerous  army, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  the  economical 
and  medical  movements  of   a  regiment,  can 
Icarcely  avoid  experiencing  difficulty.    Like  an 
unexperienced  failor  in  an  unknown  fea  without 
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a  guide,  it  will  not  be  extraordinary  if  he  fuffer 
ftipwreck,  or  wander  in  his  courfe. 

Knowledge,  as  has  been  ftated,  is  indifpen- 
fable  in  forming  a  plan  of  management ;  atten- 
tion is  neceflary  for  fuperintending  the  move- 
ment or  execution  of  the  plan  fo  formed.  'A 
mere  machine,  once  put  in  motion,  moves  on  by 
a  mechanical  rule,  without  interruption,  but 
fuch  as  is  known  and  expeded  ;  the  animated 
machine  is  hable  to  many  accidents ;  for  its  ele- 
mentary parts  are  fubjea  to  the  impreffions  of 
weather,  climate,  and  a  number  of  adventitious 
caufes.  Thefe  caufes  are  conftantly  in  action, 
conftantly  at  work  in  producing  derangement  in 
the  phyfical  properties  of  the  elements.  Their 
operations  may  be  forefeen ;  but  they  mufl:  be 
looked  for  with  an  attentive  and  penetrating  eye. 
When  forefeen,  the  efFeft  may  often  be  prevent- 
ed ;  atleaft  the  extent  of  the  ravages,  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  a6lion,may  be  limited.— -If  this 
really  be  fo,  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  department  may  be  thought  due  to 
the  attainment  of  an  objeft  fo  defirable. 

It  would  be  proper,  in  treating  of  the  confli- 
tution  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Britilh 
army,  to  notice,  at  fome  length,  the  medical  ar- 
rangements of  the  principal  powers  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  fubjecl 
is  not  fuch,  that  he  can  venture  to  go  into  de- 
tail. The  medical  arrangement  in  the  Auflrian 
and  Pruffian  armies  appears  to  be  corredl  and 
fyflematic,  like  the  plan  of  their  military  difci- 
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pline.    The  routine  is  fteady  ;  it  may  even  ap- 
pear harfh  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  kindneffes  of  humanity,  as  of  utility 
in  a  military  view  :  it  does  not  often  admit  of 
the  comforts  and  indulgences  which  fick  men 
crave,  and  which  they  fometimes  require ;  but  if 
there  be  little  extra-indulgence,  the  exadnefs  of 
the  order  and  economy  prevents  the  accumu- 
lation of  apparent  mifery.    The  Auftrian  hof- 
pital  is  regular  in  its  movement,  as  the  duty  of 
the  military  parade  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  or- 
ganizing principle  mechanically  arranges  new 
materials  in  their  proper  places,  without  con- 
fufion,  and  without  lofs  of  time. 

Contrafied  with  the  Auftrian,  the  medical  PJSlJ^ 
department  of  the  Britifli  army  prefents  but  a  ^^^Iffh^fcr- 
loofe  fyftem  of  arrangement.    It  muft  indeed  be  vice, 
acknowledged,  that  to  form  and  carry  into  exe- 
cution a  corre£l  plan  of  hofpital  management 
is,  abftradedly  in  itfelf,  a  matter  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  the  BritiOi  fervice,  than  in  the  armies 
of  the  chief  powers  on  the  continent ;  for,  as 
there  are  many  recruits  in  the  Britifh  army  in 
times  of  war,  fo  there  is  comparatively  a  great 
proportion  of  fick,  and  confequently  of  fick  not 
difciplined  or  inured  to  military  habit.  Far- 
ther ;  the  economy  is  not  yet  uniform  and  per- 
fe£lly  fyftematic.    The  wbele  army  conforms  to 
regulation  in  drefs  and  tadic ;  but  there  are 
fcarcely  any  two  regiments  which  have  exaftly 
the  fame  interior  management.      Some  are 
very  correal  j  others  are  very  loofe.    This  pro- 
duces 
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duces  effea  upon  health  in  the  firft  inflance, 
and  it  produces  a  jarring  movement  in  hofpitals. 
But  befides  this,  there  is  a  fmiilar,  and  ftill  more 
remarkable  want  of  uniformity  in  the  quah'ties 
and  conflitution  of  the  elements  of  the  medical 
department  itfelf.    The  agents  do  not  aft  upon 
a  common  principle  ;  for,  as  the  Britifh  nation 
poffeffes  no  public  fchool,  or  place  of  profeflional 
education  for  the  perfons  who  devote  themfelves 
to  the  medical  fervice  of  the  army,  fo  the  educa- 
tion of  young  furgeons  is  various,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  aft  are  often  contra- 
/  didlory.     Confufion  and  inconfiftency  in  defign 
and  execution  mufl:  therefore  be  the  confequence, 
"where  a  medical  charge  is  delegated  to  perfons 
fo  widely  divided  in  their  profeffional  opinions, 
as  are  the  pupils  of  the  different  medical  fchools 
in  the  united  kingdoms, 
d'rmedkai  elements  of  the  medical  department  of 

m^ni^'  Britifli  army  are  heterogeneous ;  and  it  is 

not  clear  that  the  organization  of  thefe  elements, 
and  the  diredlion  of  their  operations  in  effeft  were 
ever,  at  any  period,  in  the  hands  of  perfons 
pra6lically  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs,  that  is, 
with  the  ceconomy  of  troops  and  the  movements 
of  regimental  and  general  hofpitals  in  the  various 
conditions  of  fervice  in  peace  or  a6lual  war.  It  is 
in  regiments  only,  perhaps,  that  the  rudiments  of 
the  fcience  can  be  corredly  learned,  and  ic  is  in 
adtual  war  only  that  the  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired necelfary  to  the  forming  of  great  ar- 
rangements.   It  is  thus  prefumed,  that  there 

always 
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always  has  exifled,  in  a  greater  or  lefler  degree, 
a  want  of  the  pratlical  knowledge  neceffary  to 
be  poflefled  by  perfons  appointed  to  form  a  me- 
dical  eftablifliment  for  a  numerous  army,  and  to 
fuperintend  the  management  of  it  in  all  its  pro- 
grefs.    Even  the  prefent  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
i;nent,— the  army  medical  board,  confifting  of  a 
phyfician-general,  a  furgeon-general,  and  an  in- 
fpeaor-generaf  of  hofpitals,  have   not  greater 
pretenfions  on  this  head  than  their  predeceffors. 
The  phyfician-general  never  ferved  In  the  army  ; 
and  it  is  not  publicly  known,  that  he  ever,  even 
tranfiently,  vifited  a  military  hofpital.    The  fur- 
geon-general and  infpeaor-general  were  both  of 
them  furgeons  in  the  guards ;  but  their  fervices 
have  been  confined  to  London  *.  With  the  molt 
favourable  allowance  on  the  fcore  of  capacity,  it 
is  evident  that  many  things  muft  happen  in  the 
medical  department  of  an  army  in  the  field,  of 
which  they  could  not  have  practical  knowledge, 
on  which  they  could  not  form  a  cor^^ed:  judg- 
ment, and  for  which  they  could  not  provide  an 
adequate  remedy.    There  thus  appears  to  be 
want  of  preliminary  knowledge ;  there  is  alfo 
prefumption  of  want  of  exclufive  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  ;  for,  the  members  of  the 
army  medical  board  are  private  practitioners. 
Such  perfons  as   are  referred  to    the  board 

•  The  prefent  infpedlor-general  was  about  fix  weeks  ia 
Holland  in  the  year  I799»  in  the  family  of  the  commander 
in  chief ;  the  late  one,  an  ading  furgeon  in  a  detachment  of 
guards  Id  the  American  war. 

on 
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on  account  of  health-certificates,  frequently  com- 
plain  of  the  difBcuIty  of  obtaining  audience. 
Perfons  of  the  medical  department  often  com- 
plain of  the  tardy,  fometimes  of  the  incorred 
execution  of  bufmefs  which  depends  on  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  medical  office  in  Berkeley-ftreet. 
Such  remark  may  appear  invidious;  but  it  is 
connefted  with  the  fubjeft,  and  it  concerns  the 
public  duty.— It  is  almofl:  unnecelTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  for  it  is  vulgarly  known,  that  it  is  not  a 
common  quality  of  man  to  purfue  two  objeds 
with  equal  zeal  and  ardour.    The  mind  cleaves 
in  preference  to  one, — ufually  to  that  which 
,  carries  with  it  the  ftrongeft  bait  of  intereft. 
Hence  it  is  not  unjufl:,  for  it  is  not  unnatural,  to 
fuppofe  that  the  performance  of    the  public 
duty,  to  which  a  fixed  falary  is  annexed,  is 
fecondary  to  the  private  occupation,  which, 
brings  daily  reward,  the  price  of  induftrious  la- 
bour. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  refped:ing  general 
refults  being  premifed,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the 
next  place,  to  bring  under  view,  in  fhort  detail, 
an  outline  of  the  leading  principles  which  direft 
the  prefent  medical  chiefs,  with  fome  notice  of 
the  general  effeds  as  applied  in  pradice,  con- 
trafted  with  the  fyftem  of  management  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  period  of  the  late  war. 
Mr  Hunt-  '^^^  mcdical  department  of  the  Britifli  army, 
cr't  princi-  at  the  Commencement  of  the  late  war,  was  under 
the  diredion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  then  fur- 
geon-general.     Mr.  Hunter  was  a  man  of  an 

original 
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oris^Inal  mind,  and  of  confiderable  difcernment. 
Though  too  little  acquainted  with  military  opera- 
tions "in  the  field  to  forefee  every  thing  which 
was  likely  to  occur  in  military  fervice,  and  to 
provide,  on  all  occafions,  from  his  own  fources  of 
knowledge,  the  belt  means  of  remedy ;  yet^.not 
being  fhackled  by  prejudices  of^  education,  he 
took  information  where  he  found  it,  formed  his 
plans  upon  the  beft  grounds  he  could  command, 
and  executed,  with  firmnefs,  the  plans  which  he 
formed.  He  appears  to  have  confidered  the  cure 
of  difeafe,  whether  by  manual  operation,  or  the 
ufe  of  internal  remedies,  as  the  proper  bufmefs 
Pf  a  medical  man,  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the 
army.    He  could  not  avoid  obferving,  that  the 
perfons,  denominated   furgeons  of  regiments, 
fometimes  employ  the  one  means,  fometimes  the 
other.    They  thus  adt  in  two  capacities ;  rarely, 
indeed,  in  the  furgical  capacity,  for  there  rarely 
is  occafion,  unlefs  in  adtual  war ;  daily  in  the 
medical,  for  a  regiment  is  fcarcely  ever  without 
a  lift  of  fick.    Hence  furgeons  of  regiments,  who 
remove  difeafes  by  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies 
are  bona  fide  phyficiatis,  as  much  phyficians  as 
Hippocrates;  and  they  obtain  the  diploma  in  the 
fame  fchool,  that  is,  in  the  fchool  of  experience. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  impreffed 
with  an  idea  of  this  kind.  He  feemed  to  confider 
the  medical  duties  of  armies  as  of  one  charadler, — 
the  fame  in  a  regiment,  and  in  a  ficld-marfliars 
command  ;  and  he  naturally  concluded,  that  the 
perfon  who  was  experienced  and  able  as  a  fur- 

geon 
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geon  in  a  regiment,  would  prove  capable  and 
ufeful  as  a  phyfician  in  an  hofpital.    A  plain 
underflanding  readily  ailents  to   the  opinion; 
for  the  nature  of  the  duty  is  not  changed, — the 
circle  only  is  widened.    It  is  not  certain  that 
Mr.  Hunter  reafoned  in  this  manner,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  did,  for  his  fundamental  rule  of 
difcipline  and  promotion,  viz.  that  no  perfon 
fliould  attain  the  rank  of  phyfician,  which  is  the 
moll  important  tlation  in  the  medical  ftafF,  with- 
out having  previoudy  ferved  as  furgeon  of  a 
regiment,  or  held  the  rank  of  furgeon  or  apothe- 
cary to  the  forces,  feems  to  imply  it.  The  rule  is 
fundamentally  good.    It  enfures  experience  to 
a  certain  extent :  it  fuppofes  an  acquaintance 
with  army  difeafes,  with  the  manners  of  foldiers, 
the  routine  of  economy  and  management  of 
troops.     It  is  politically  ufeful;  it  encourages 
a  defire  of  profeffional  improvement,  by  holding 
oui  a  profpeft  of  probability,  that  the  furgeon  of 
a  regiment  will  one  day  be  called  to  diredl  the 
medical  department  of  an  army.  It  ferves  to  im- 
prefs  an  opinion  on  the  mind  of  the  foldier,  that 
the  attainment  of  the  higher  rank  is  a  reward 
of  diligence  and  talent ;  and  it  thereby  leads  to 
confidence.     It  is  gratifying,  as  it  feems  to  be 
jufl: ;  and,  as  it  refembles  the  rife  obferved  in  the 
promotion  of  military  officers,  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  military  fyflem.    But  while  the  rule 
under  queflion  has  all  the  advantages  afcribed 
to  it,  it  mull  alfo  be  confeffed,  that,  if  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  phyfician,  who  is  fuppofed  to 

be 
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be  the  chief  and  dire6lor  of  an  aiElIve  medical 
ftalF,  be  given  to  feniority  undeviatingly,  it 
may  fo  happen,  that  fach  direction  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  perfons,  grey  probably  with  years 
in  the  fervice,  but  whofe  experience  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  compenfate  for  want  of  genius  and 
want  of  energy ;  both  of  which  are  neceflary 
for  the  proper  execution  of  a  duty,  which  is  im- 
portantj  extenfive,  and  liable  to  contingencies  of 
an  embarraffing  kind.  This  is  true : — it  may 
occur,  and  it  has  probably  occurred  oftener  than 
once  J  but  it  does  not  invalidate  the  principle  of 
the  rule,  viz.  that  the  moft  ufeful  army  phyficians 
are  to  be  found  in  the  clafs  of  regimental  or  ftalF 
furgeons,  who  have  rifen  by  a  regular  gradation 
to  a  higher  rank,  it  only  fuggefts  a  caution,  that 
talent,  adivity  and  zeal  are  to  be  confidered  in 
the  choice  of  the  perfon,  and,  that  they  are 
more  to  be  regarded  than  mere  length  of  fer- 
vice J  a  circumftance  which  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his 
arrangements,  does  not  appear  to  have  fuffi- 
ciently  weighed. 

The  medical  department  of  the  army  was  new  PreCent 
modelled  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter.  A 
board,  confifting  of  a  phyfician-general,  a  fur- 
geon-general  and  infpeaor-general  of  hofpitals, 
a  body,  apparently  calculated  to  embrace,  in 
the  circle  of  its  knowledge,  all  the  medical  con- 
cerns of  an  army,  was  at  this  time  appointed 
to  undertake  a  truft,  which,  in  the  early  period 
of  a  momentous  war,  was  juflly  deemed  to  be 
important.    From  a  combination  of  talent  and 
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experience,  the  public  had  a  right  to  expe£t 
fome  ufeful  improvement.    The  objeft  of  the 
board  went  higher  than  improvement  of  the 
old  fyftem  :  it  aimed  to  build  a  new  ; — prepa- 
ratory to  which  it  overturned,  even  to  the  foun- 
dations, the  ftrudure  of  its  predecelTor.    It  not 
only  difpenfed  with  the  fundamental  rule  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  dated  above,   but   it  went  to 
eftablifh  a  law,  profcribing   perfons  qualified 
as  prefcribed  from  the  expe6lation  of  filling 
the  phyfician's  office  ;  for  it  was  under  flood, 
that  an  army  furgeon  could  not  expedl  to  be- 
come an  army  phyfician,  though  he  might  pof- 
fefs  a  diploma,  and,  to  ufe  the  language  of  the 
phyfician-general,  though  he  might  pofTefs  the 
knowledge  of  Sydenham  or  RatclifFe  *.  The 
law  does  not  feem  to  be  jufl.    There  were  fur- 
geons  in  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
who  had  entered  the  fervice  in  expeflation  of 
rifmg  to  the  phyfician's  rank,  after  a  due  courfe 
of  experience,  and  the  exhibition  of  proofs  of 
fitnefs.    It  is  probable  that  thofe  perfons  may 
complain,  at  being  thus  precluded  from  filling 
an  office  of  refpedt  and  confequence,  to  which, 

•  Spoken  to  the  author  of  this  flatement,  In  Upper  Brook- 
ftreet,  in  March,  1794.-^"  ^^is  point  there  was  at  laft 
lome  relaxation,  and  perfons,  ferving,  or  who  had  ferved  as 
furgeons  of  regiments,  were  declared  to  be  elegibie  to  be- 
come phyficians  in  the  army,  provided  they  obtained  a 
licence  of  qualification  from  the  college  ;  but  the  college  of 
London  pofitlvely  refufes  a  licence  to  any  perfon  bearing 
his  Msjeftv's  commlflion  of  furgeon  or  apothecary;  fo  that, 
the  claufe  being  nugatory,  the  profcription  remains  in  force. 

according 
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according  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  diredl  their  views ;  and  they  will  con- 
fider  it  as  a  hardfliip,  that  they  are  precluded,  on 
the  grounds  of  their  being  regimental  furgeons^ 
a  rank,  in  which  they  had  been  required  to  ferve 
as  a  qualification  for  promotion ;  for  it  is,  as  it 
was  believed  to  be,  the  only  ftation,  where  corredl 
knowledge  of  the  phyfician's  duty  can  be  ac- 
quired.   That  fuch  perfons  fhould  feel  them- 
felves  aggrieved  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder ;  but 
the  grievance  concerns  individuals,  and  the  in- 
terefts  or  claims  of  individuals  mufl:  be  allowed 
to  give  way  to  public  good ;  if  it  can  be  made 
appear  that  public  good  will  be  the  fruit  of  the 
Hew  meafure.    To  give  convincing  proof  on 
that  head  will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  be  an  eafy 
talk ;  for,  by  the  profcription  of  the  clafs  of  army 
furgeons  here  alluded  to,  the  general  hofpitals, 
the  great  theatre  of  ficknefs,  are  denied  all  the 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  experience ;  and  experience,  ever  has,  and 
is  ftill  thought,  in  vulgar  opinion,  to  be  the  belt 
guide  of  phyficians. 

It  has  juH:  been  ftated,  that  perfons,  fsrv-  Regui. 
mg  as  furgeons  of  regiments,  are  precluded  from  ^^'^^'^ 
attaining  the  rank  of  phyfician  in  the  army. 
.They  cannot,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  under- 
take  the  medical  care  of  Tick  foldiers  in  general 
hofpitals.  This  is  the  higheft  and  moll  im- 
portant duty  of  medical  men  in  armies,  or  in 
civil  life.  In  the  Britifh  military  fervice,  it  is 
direaed,  to  be  placed  exclufively  in  the  hands 
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of  a  high  and  privileged  clafs,  the  phyficians  of 
the  regular  univerfities,  and  affociates  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  of  London.    It  is  proper 
to  obferve  in  this  place,  for  the  information  of 
fuch  as  may  be  ignorant,  that  the  univerfities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  two  univerfities  of 
England,  confer  degrees  of  dodtor  in  medicine, 
and  the  college  of  London  confers  licences, 
confidered  as  the  only  degrees  and  licences  re- 
gularly qualifying  phyficians  to  exercife  their  art 
on  Englifh  ground.    The  puefent  medical  board, 
of  which  the  phyfician-general  is  the  chief,  de- 
firous  of  guarding  the  higher  province  of  the 
medical  ftaff  from  the  intrufion  of  irregulars, 
fuggefted  an  expedient,  which  is  enaded  into  a 
law,  that  the  appointment  of  phyfician  in  the 
army  fliall,  in  future,  be  confined  to  the  privi- 
leged clafs,— the  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, members  of  the  college  of  phyficians  of 
London ;  or,  in  defeft  of  candidates,  poffeffing 
the  great  privileges,  to  licentiates  of  the  college. 
The  law  prefents  itfelf  with  an  impofing  air; 
and,  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  medical 
fchools,  and,  in  common  opinion,  the  beft  me- 
dical fchools  in  the  kingdom,  it  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  reft  on  reafonable  grounds ;  but  this 
neither  is,  nor  is  even  pretended  to  be  the  cafe. 
The  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
univerfities  of  celebrity.    They  have  a  name  in 
claffical  and  biblical  learning  j  and  an  Oxford 
degree  of  doftor  in  divinity,  may,  on  this 
ground,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  polTefs  fuperior 
°  eminence  j 
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eminence ;  for  the  dodlors  are  learned  :  but,  if 
prejudice  be  fet  afide,  it  will  be  difficult  to  {hew, 
by  what  reafonable  rule,  an  Oxford  degree  in 
medicine  has  a  preference  over  a  degree  ob- 
tained in  Scotland,  at  St.  Andrew's  or  at  Aber- 
deen J  for,  though  it  be  not  purchafed  diredlly 
with  a  funi  of  money,  and  is  not  bellowed  but 
upon  perfons  who  keep  the  terms,  yet  it  mufl: 
necelTarily  be  bellowed  upon  perfons,  who  are 
without  medical  knowledge,  unlefs  they  have 
acquired  their  knowledge  at  other  places ;  for, 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  there  are  no  fyftematic 
fchools  for  medical  inftruftion.  Such  is  the 
fad.  It  is  not  very  necelTary  to  dilate  upon 
the  fubjed ;  for  it  will  be  allowed  by  every  per- 
fon,  who  is  not  prejudiced,  and  blindly  preju- 
diced, that  the  pofTeffion  of  knowledge,  however 
attained,  is  the  firft  quality  to  be  fought  for  in 
an  army  phyfician.  It  is  not  to  be  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  diploma,  like  rank  in  a  patent  of 
nobility  ;  nor  can  it  be  acquired  by  any  other 
means,  except  a  painful  inveftigation  of  the  book 
of  nature  ;  a  book  open  to  all,  without  prefer ip- 
tion  of  privilege ;  and  a  book,  from  which  all 
learn  in  proportion  to  their  opportunities,  their 
,  diligence  and  their  talent. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  notwithftanding  what  Contra  ft  of 
is  now.  faid,  concerning  the  rule  of  felefting  p.fytLns 
phyficians  for  the  fervice  of  the  army,  that  any  T^l  '^'^ 
dilrelpect  is  thereby  intended  to  the  graduates  of  ^^"-atti  m 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  many  of  whom  deferve  mcnVa  ^" 
high  confideration,  but  it  is  necelTary  to  ffiew,  if 
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knowledge  be  the  criterion  of  preference,  that 
fuch  perfons  have  no  fair  claim  of  preference, 
from  the  date  of  the  diploma,  over  graduates 
of  other  univerfities ;  for  they  have  pollefled  no 
fuperior  means  of  information  in  the  courfe  of 
their  college  education.  They  have  not  had 
any  preparatory  inftruclion  for  the  army ;  and 
in  their  debut,  as  army  phyficians,  it  is  probable 
they  will  meet  with  great  and  difcouraging  dif- 
ficulties ;  for  without  experience  of  limilar  du- 
ties on  a  fmall  fcale,  the  mind,  which  is  capable 
of  forefeeing  all  cafual  embarrafsments,  likely  to 
arife  in  a  bufmefs  which  is  entirely  new,  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  great  natural  difcernment, 
an  uncommon  energy,  and  an  energy  conflantly 
exerted,  to  remedy  fuccefsfully  a  daily  accumu- 
lating load  of  miferies,  a  philanthrophy,  exceed- 
ing the  ufual  meafure,  to  engage  the  heart  in 
the  duties  of  an  office,  which  prefents  only  a 
fcene  of  fuffering  and  pain,  particularly  where 
predeliclion  to  the  objeds,  acquired  by  habit  or 
previous  knowledge  and  friendfliip,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  operate.  The  weight  of  refponfi- 
bility,  in  fuch  circumftances,  muft  bear  hard 
upon  a  fenfible  mind  not  accuftomed  to  fee 
fcenes  of  diftrefs  ;  and  fuch  often  muft  be  the 
cafe  of  the  phyfician,  appointed  from  civil  life, 
to  a£l  in  military  hofpitals.— In  fimilar  circum- 
flances,  the  phyfician,  who  previoufly  had  been 
an  army  furgeon^  has  great  advantages.  To 
him  nothing  is  new.  In  the  habit  of  treating 
fimilar  difeafes  in  regimental  hofpitals,  and  of 
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wltneffing  fimilar  fcenes  for  a  courfe  of  years,  his 
embarraflments  are  comparatively  fmall,— for  the 
circle  of  aftion  is  only  widened,  the  principle 
and  manner  of  ading  are  not  changed.  It  is 
therefore  no  unfair  conclufion  to  infer,  that  the 
interior  of  an  hofpital,  under  the  management 
of  a  perfon,  who  has  been  formed  in  the  regi- 
mental fchool,  will  almofl:  uniformly  prefent  an 
advantageous  pidure,  in  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  arrangement  and  order.  For  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  exped  from  the  regimental  furgeon, 
fxiow  phyfician,  all  the  good  which  refults  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  manner,  habit  and  chara6ler 
of  foldiers  j  from  method  in  performing  duty,— 
a  method  acquired  in  long  pradice ;  from  at- 
tachment to  duty, —  a  duty  which  has  been  the 
chief  bufmefs  of  life  ;  a  love  of  it  has  grown  into 
habit,  a  correft  execution  of  it  has  brought 
refpeft,  and,  from  a  continuance  in  the  fame 
courfe  only,  refpeft  can  be  retained : — from  an 
impreffion  of  intimate  union  with  the  army  ;  the 
regimental  furgeon,  now  phyfician,  believes  him- 
felf  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  an  integral  part  of 
the]  military  body,  he  retains  a  predeli£tion  for 
his  clafs,  and,  exclufive  of  the  common  kindnefs 
-  of  humanity,  preferves  an  attachment  of  frater- 
nity for  the  fick  foldier  and  fick  officer. — The 
condition  of  the  phyfician  who  undertakes  the 
management  of  a  military  hofpital,  unacquainted 
with  military  life,  prefents  a  ftrong  contrail:, — a 
contrafl  arifing  from,  and  neceflarily  connected, 
with  the  nature  of  things.    He  has  no  previous 
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knowledge  of  his  duties,  no  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary manner,  habit  and  charafter,  no,  or  but 
little  fyftematic  method,  for  he  has  had  no 
means  of  forming  it,  no,  or  but  little  attach- 
ment to  his  duty,  for  he  has  few  ties  to  it,  he 
has  no  predilection  for  thofe,  with  whom  he 
ferves,  for  the  army  is  not  the  profeffion  of  his 
life ;  he  does  not  incorporate  with  it,  for  he  is 
there  only  as  fojourner,  to  wait  for  the  growing  of 
the  beard,  or  to  realize,  by  temporary  fervice,  a 
penfion  from  the  half-pay  of  the  medical  flaff. 
The  contrafl:  has  been  witnelTed,  for  the  experi- 
ment was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  On 
the  continent,  in  the  year  1794  and  1795,  the 
army  phyficians  were  almoft  all  regular,  and 
from  civil  life.  The  hidory  is  recent,  and  it  is 
not  necelTary  to  refrefh  the  memory  of  the  pub* 
lie  by  a  remark  on  the  fubjeft. 

It  is  known  that  the  caufes  of  ficknefs  have  a 
common  adion  upon  all  perfons,  whether  in  civil 
or  in  military  life,  correfponding  with  the  force 
of  the  caufe  and  the  circumllances  of  the  fub» 
je<a.  The  circumftances  of  the  foldier  are  often 
peculiar  ;  and  by  fuch  peculiarity,  the  action  of 
the  deranging  caufes  is  proportionally  modified  ; 
the  caufes  are  alfo  ftrong  in  degree.  Hence 
army  difeafes  are  often  of  a  rapid  courfe, — of 
a  violent  and  dangerous  character.  Though  the 
fame  in  kind,  as  thofe  which  happen  in  civil  life, 
the  afpeft  is  often  more  threatening,  feeming  to 
demand  more  promptitude  and  decifion  in  the 
application  of  the  means  of  cure.  It  might 
therefore  be  infefred^  that  army  phyficians  ought 
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to  be  prepared  by  a  courfe  of  previous  educa- 
tion for  a  correal  and  effective  difcharge  of  their 
duties,  which  are  fo  dear  to  humanity,  and  fo 
important  in  the  concerns  of  the  nation.  But 
for  this  purpofe,  the  nation  poflefles  no  fchool  or 
place  of  inftruclion ;  and  as  there  is  a  law,  which 
profcribes  furgeons  of  regiments,  who  have  had 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  army  dif- 
eafes,  from  entering  the  pale  of  military  hofpitals 
in  the  character  of  phyficians,  it  necelTarily  fol- 
lows that  the  fruits  of  army  medical  experience, 
whatever  thefe  may  be,  are  denied  to  the  general 
hofpitals  of  the  Britilh  fervice ;  even  the  fr^uits 
of  common  experience,  will  not,  as  things  are, 
often  appear  in  the  fcene  of  adion  ;  for  it  will 
happen  by  a  very  rare  accident,  that  the  gra- 
duates of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  members  of 
the  college  of  phyficians  of  London,  men  of 
years  and  reputation,  without  which  it  is  not 
likely  that  experience  has  been  great,  will  con- 
defcend  to  accept  of  an  appointment  fo  little  lu- 
crative, as  that  of  army  phyfician.    The  confe- 
quence  neceffarily  follows,  that  army  phyficians 
mufl:  be  fought  for  among  young  men    for  old 
ones,  who  polTefs  the  privileges,  will  not  accept 
■of  it.    If  phyficians  be  young,  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  experienced  5  talent  they  may 
poffefs,  but  talent  is  only  the  capacity  of  acquir- 
ing  knowledge  5  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know 
without  learning,  and  they  cannot  learn  without 
leaving  had  opportunities  of  obferving.—- It  is 
evident  on  what  ground  they  Hand. 

Further, 
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Seie£iion  of     Further,  as  it  was  the  cuftom,  in  the  Britifh 

ftaff  fiir_ 

fervice  in  pad  times,  to  promote  furgeons  or  re- 
giments to  be  furgeons  of  hofpitals,  fo  in  the 
new  regulations,  it  is  profelTed  to  be  the  inten- 
tion to  feleft,  where  attainable,  the  furgeons  of 
army  hofpitals  from  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  furgeons  of  London,  — pupils  of  the 
London  hofpitals.    The  meafure  is  lefs  objec 
tionable,  becaufe  lefs  important,  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  feleftion   of  phyficians,  but  it 
fcarcely  can  be  confidered  as  an  improvement. 
It  will  not  have  the  effeft  of  bringing  furgeons 
of  experience  into  the  fervice ;  for  the  emolu- 
ment is  too  fmall  to  allure  men  of  acknowledged 
and  known  ability.    The  London  hofpitals,  it  is 
admitted,  prefent  a  wide  field  of  obfervation  for 
furgical  pupils  j  and  thefe  pupils  are  alfo  ac- 
knowledged, in  many  cafes,  to  prove  themfelves 
to  be  correa  anatomifts  and  expert  operators. 
In  the  bufinefs  of  operating,  and  in  dreffing 
wounds  and  ulcers,  they  have  not  perhaps  fu- 
periors  in  any  country ;  but  in  the  arrangement 
and  management  of  hofpitals,  a  duty  which  rnuft, 
on  fome  ''occafions,  fall  to  the  lot  of  ftaff  fur- 
geons,  they  can  have  no  claim  to  preference  ; 
for  education  has  given  them  no  advantages.  It 
ynay  indeed  be  faid,  without  implying  a  cenfure, 
that  the  furgeon's  duty,  in  military  hofpitals,  or 
in  the  field  with  armies,  is  too  extenfive  and  too 
complicated  to   be  well  underflood  and  well 
executed  by  pcrfons,  who  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  a  narrower  circle ;  and  that  the 
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debut  of  medical  men  into  the  army,  of  whatever 
clafs  they  may  be,  ought,  for  the  good  of  the 
fervice,  to  commence  in  a  lower  rank  than  that 
of  a  fiaf}"  appointment. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  of 
the  prefent  chiefs  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  as  influencing  the  feledion  of  medical 
officers  of  the  higher  clafs.  It  is  at  direft  vari- 
ance. The  public  will  form  its  own  opinion, 
whether  experience,  or  the  authority  of  a  college 
be  of  mofl:  value  in  the  cure  of  difeafe.  It  is  the 
objea  of  this  work  to  place  the  queftion  fairly 
before  the  eye  of  the  public ;  for  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  a  corred  opinion  be  formed  upon 
the  fubjed. 

The  health  of  thefoldier,  in  all  its  extent,  is  Duty  of  the 
an  objea  of  care  to  the  medical  chief  of  an  chie^' 
army,  who  confequently  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
competent  to  underftand  it  in  all  its  fteps,  and 
to  judge  of  it  in  all  its  conditions,— from  the 
firPc  approaches  of  difeafe,  to  the  time  of  perfed 
recovery  and  difmiffion  to  the  duties  of  the  field 
or  garrifon.  The  fubjed  comprehends  various 
information,  but  it  is  only  one  in  its  end  and 
defign.  It  admits  the  organizing  operation  of 
.one  mmd  only,  for  there  is  only  one  effed  to 
be  attamed ;  and,  whatever  contributes  to  the 
attamment  of  that  effed,  whether  of  a  medical 
or  economical  nature,  muft  neceffarily  be  under 
one  diredion.  There  is  only  one  military  chief 
in  an  army;  there  can  only  be  one  chief  in  an 
^^ofpital,  and  he  muft  be  a  medical  one^  for 

health 
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health  is  the  objed  of  hofpital  eftablifhments, 
and  the  concerns  of  heaUh  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  be  well  underflood,  except  by  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeffion,  and  thefe  of  the  moft  en- 
lightened clafs.    They  muft  neceffarily  poflefs  a 
knowledge  of  every  thing  which  relates  directly 
or  indireaiy  to  the  duty,  whether  of  pharmaceu- 
tical  remedies,  furgical  aid  and  applications,  claffi- 
fication  and  arrangement  of  a  heterogeneous 
mafs  of  fick  men,  order  of  economy,  or  prin- 
ciples of  miUtary  difcipline.    In  the  whole  of 
this  important  work,  there  mufl:  be  unity  in  de- 
fign,  otherwife  there  cannot  be  correfpondence 
in  execution.    The  conflruftion,  therefore,  of 
the  medical  machine,  in  order  to  be  effeaive  of 
its  purpofes,  mud  hinge  upon  a  fimple  principle; 
for  deviation  from  fimplicity  leads  to  error,  or 
produces  non  effedl.  This  rule  of  fimplicity  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  underflood  or  followed, 
in  the  BritiOi  fervice,  in  the  late  war  ;  for  befides 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be 
capable  of  executing  all  the  medical  duties  of  an 
army—of  whatever   extent,  there  are  apothe- 
caries,  infpeaors-general,  deputy  infpeaors.ge. 
neral,  affiftant  infpeaors-general,  infpeclors,  af- 
fiftant-infpeaors,  field-infpeaors,  heads  of  hof- 
pitals  and  principal  medical  officers,  all  employed 
in  duties  the  end  and  objed  of  which  is  one. 
This  multiplication  of  offices,  while  it  feems  to 
enlarge  the    boundaries  and    raife  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  department  weakens  effea,  by  fe- 
parating  and  dividing  things,  which  are  naturally 
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united.  In  civil  life,  a  divifion  or  participation 
of  labour  among  phyficians,  furgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, is  found  to  be  ufeful.  It  ferves  to  widen 
the  medical  connexion,  and  it  feems  to  increafe 
tHe  importance  of  the  profefTion  in  the  public 
eye  ;  but  this  is  not  neceffary,  in  the  army,  for 
the  fake  of  artificial  effeft ;  and  as  each  clafs  of 
the  fpecified  appointments  claims  a  feparate 
jurifdidlion,  though  all  employed  about  one  ob- 
jecl,  jarrings  and  difputes  about  boundaries  and 
privileges  are  the  confequence,— to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  fervice. 

But  as  the  plan  of  management  for  hofpitals, 
in  order  to  be  confiflent,  muft  be  the  work  of 
one  head,  and  formed'  upon  one  principle;  fo 
the  execution,  in  order  to  be  effeaive,  muft  be 
under  the  diredion  of  one  eye  ;  cither  that  of 
the  author  of  the  plan,  or  of  one  u^ho  clearly 
underftands  the  fpirit  of  it.  Every  movement 
muft  proceed  from  one  fource;  and  the  impulfe 
muft  be  animated  and  powerful,  that  the  adion 
be  not  languid  or  irregular.  The  chief  of  the 
medical  department  of  an  army,  befides  poffef- 
fion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
requires  a  mind  fufceptible  of  ftrong  impreffion,' 
and  capable  of  being  interefted  in  the  fate  of  the 
fick ;  for  unlefs  the  impreffion  be  ftrong  at  the 
fource,  the  expreffion  of  it  will  not  pafs  with 
energy  through  its  channels  ;  and  unlefs  a  fpirit 

benevolent  be  adually  diffufed  through  the 
whole  extent,  the  moft  grateful  part  of  the  duty 
IS  wantmg.    To  a  mind  poflelTed  of  fenfibility, 

the 
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the  duty  of  an  liofpital  is  a  heavy, — fometitnei 
ahiioft  an  unfupportable  charge.    The  fcene,  at 
beft,  is  mixed,  but   the  melancholy  predomi- 
nates ;  for,  though  it  be  a  fublime  and  exaUed 
pleafure,  to  afford  reHef  to  perfons  fulfering 
the  afflidlions  of  pain,  yet  fuch  pleafure  is  fo 
mingled,  and  fo  often  overbalanced  by  mifery 
and  diftrefs,  to  remedy  which  human  fkill  is 
unequal,  or  what  is  ftill  more  affliding,  requifite 
means  are  not  provided,  that  unmixed  pleafure 
is  rarely  in  the  phyfician's  lot. 
Economi-       The  cconomical  adminiftration  of  an  hof- 
SltratSn.    pit^il— ^  part  not  unimportant,  is  underftood  to 
be,  in  fome  degree,  a  feparate  duty,  under  the  di- 
reaion  of  a  clafs  (not  medical)  denominated 
purveyors.    In  times  paft  the  purveyor  was  a 
commilfary  of  hofpitals.     He  was  an  agent  for 
contraa,  and  like  other  agents  had  the  means 
of  making  money.  He  is  now  (tripped  of  that  pri- 
vilege, and  of  its  confequent  advantages.  In 
foreign  fervice,   hofpital  requifitions,  counter- 
figned  by  the  chief  medical  officer,  are  direded 
to  be  made  to  the  commiflary-general  of  the 
army.    In  England,  they  are  made  to  the  fur- 
geon-general.    The  perfons  therefore  denomi- 
nated purveyors,  as  they  cannot  make  a  con- 
traa,  or  even  a  requifition  to  the  commilTary- 
general,  on  account  of  hofpitals,  without  the 
fanaion  of  a  medical  officer,  are  literally  ftewards 
of  hofpitals,  bearing  commiffions.    The  com- 
miffion  appears  to  be  of  no  public  ufe  m  one 
view,  for  it  gives  no  authority.    In  another,  it 
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is  not  unlikely  to  create  confufion ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  occafions  contention.    A  purveyor 
confiders  himfelf  to  be  the  chief  of  the  economical 
adminiftration  of  an  hofpltal ;  and  the  perfons, 
employed  in  economical  duties,  confider  him  to  be 
their  head,  from  whom  they  are  to  receive  their 
immediate  orders.    It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  care  of  the  fick  in  all  its  latitude  is  one 
objeft,  that  it  hinges  upon  one  principle,  and 
that    every  arrangement,  which  relates  to  it, 
in  order  to  be  well  executed,  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  one  perfon  in  defign,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  one  eye  in  execution.    In  the  cafe  of  a 
commiffioned  purveyor,  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the 
diredion  and  fuperintendance  of  economical  ad- 
mm.ftration,  there  is  created,  as  it  were,  im^ 
penum  in  i?npeno,-^^  complication,  which  rarely 
moves  in  unifon,  either  in  hofpitals  or  in  greater 
concerns.  This  has  been  experienced ;  for  pur- 
veyors have  fometimes  tried  to  refift  the  orders 
of  the  medical  chief;  they  have  often  executed 
them  feebly,  not  from  pofitive  fault,  but  from 
not   feelmg  forcibly  the   importance   of  the 
trufl  committed  to  them.     This  office,  there- 
fore,  engrafted  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
army  with  a  feparate  jurifdidion,  impedes  or 
deranges  the  uniform  movement  of  the  ma 
chme,-renders  an  execution  languid  or  dif. 
cordant,  which  ought  to  be  animated  with  the 
warmth  of  charity,  and  bound  together  by  the 
fpmt  of  harmony  and  concord.    Purveyors  are 
«ot  fuppofed  to  know  the  condition  of  the  fick 
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in  hofpital,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  fuppofedi 
to  be  capable  of  giving  diredions  to  nurfes  and 
orderly  attendants,  of  their  own  authority.  Even 
.   exterior  order,  economy  and  cleanlinefs,  are  fo 
much  conneaed  with  the  duty  of  the  medical 
officer,  and  fo  interwoven  with  the  views  of  me- 
dical treatment,  that  a  perfon  purfuing  an  unin- 
formed routine,  as  muft  be  the  cafe  with  a  pur- 
veyor, may  fometimes  run  counter,  in  what  he 
does,  to  the  intentions  of  the  phyfician  ;  he  will 
often  be  wanting  or  tardy,  where  he  ought  to 
be  prefent  and  adive  ;  for,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  fick,  he  has  no  en- 
lightened information  to  direft,  and  no  motive 
from  within  to  animate  exertion.     He  muft 
therefore  do  what  he  is  daily  direaed  to  do,  as  a 
fimple  fervant  of  the  hofpital ;  or  if  he  aas  from 
his  own  opinions,  he  has  the  chance  of  fome- 
times  doing  what  is  wrong.    In  the  one  cafe  a 
commiffion  is  fuperfluous ;  in  the  other  the  au- 
thority  conferred  by  it  may  prove  detrmiental. 
c     -ff  V     But  though  this  be  true,  as  the  cafe  now 
ofTo'itS  stands,  yet  in  aaual  war  a  perfon  denommated 
purveyor  or  commiifary  of  hofpitals,  attached 
to  the  medical  department  of  an  aaive  army, 
may  hold  an  ufeful  and  important  employment. 
According  to  the  idea  here  in  view,  the  pur- 
veyor or  commiifary  ^is  fuppofed  to  have  under 
his  charge  and  in  his  polfeffion,  the  means  of 
complying  with  every  requifition  made  on  ac- 
count of  hofpitals,  whether  in  ftores  and  pro- 
vifions,  or  means  of  tranfporting  the  fick,  in  the 
'  event 
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event  of  changing  place.  The  waggons  there- 
fore, and  all  the  neceflary  apparatus  are  under 
his  charge  ;  and  all  perfons  therein  employed 
are  under  his  orders.  It  is  evident  that  fuch  a 
perfon  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  military 
fervice ;  and,  the  better  to  enfure  obedience  to 
his  commands,  he  ought  to  poflefs  a  military 
rank.  He  is  empowered  to  conduct  the  exte- 
rior concerns  of  the  medical  department  of  an 
army,  in  correfpondence  with  the  medical  chief ; 
but  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  the  adminiftration  of  economy  in 
the  interior  of  an  hofpital,  for  he  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  underftand  the  principles  of  it  in  a 
perfe6l  manner.  This  exprefsly  and  exclufively 
is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  man,  in  all  its 
circumftances ;  but,  that  a  medical  man  may  be 
competent  to  execute  it  properly,  he  muft  know 
not  only  the  powers  of  medical  prefcriptions,  but 
the  outlines  of  military  difcipHne  j  a  knowledge 
which  he  cannot  attain,  without  experience  of 
military  fervice,  but  in  the  acquifuion  of  which, 
his  profeffional  fludies  give  him  great  advantages 
over  other  men ;  for  he  has  been  led,  in  his  re- 
fearches,  to  trace  to  their  principles  the  powers 
of  aftion  in  man,  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  fo  that 
he  acquires  a  facility  of  arranging  corredly  and 
fyflematically  materials,  which  appear,  in  their 
external  circumftances,  to  be  heterogeneous  and 
difcordant,  an  acquifition  which  cannot  be  ex!- 
^eCled  to  be  found  in  perfons  who  are  but  fuper- 

^  ficially 
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ficially  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  men  and 
things. 

The  plan  of  management  adopted  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  an  army  is  fuppofcd  to 
formed  by  a  medical  ofHcer,  who  is  alfo  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed  to  be  competent  to  fuperintend 
the  execution  of  it.    But  in  order  to  be  able  to 
do  this  effeflually,  he  requires  authority  ;  and  he 
tannot  well  have  authority  without  poflfeffing  a 
Gertaiii  rank  of  office.    It  does  not  belong  to 
a  perfon,  fo  humbly  circumftanced  as  the  author, 
to  point  out  what  that  rank  ought  to  be ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  effeft  to  the  execution  of  medical 
duty,  it  is  evident,  that  a  fixed  rank  ought  to  be 
afligned  to  the  different  officers  of  the  medical 
llaff,  and  that  fuch  officers  ought,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  to  meet  with  the  military  refpeft,  which  is" 
due  to  the  rank  which  they  refpe£lively  hold. 
The  rank  here  propofed  ha?  no  connexion  with 
the  rank  of  military  officers.    Medical  men  are 
not  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  commanding  foU 
diers,  when  foldiers  are  under  arms ;  but  as  their 
duty  lies  with  foldiers,  under  fickne-fs ;  and,  as 
foldiers  are  onJy  imprefled  with  the  importance 
of  perfons  who  obtain  military  refpecl,  it  feems 
reafonable,   as  it  would  be  ufeful,   that  that 
refped  be  extended  to  the  officers  of  the  hofpitat 
ill  due  force  ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  the  opinion 
of  profeffional  fkill  follows  an  appearance  of 
c{limation  in  the  military  eye,  even  in  hofpitals ; 
and  it  is  known,  that  opinion,  in  many  cafes,  is 
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of  confiderable  value,  though  but  opinion,  in 
promoting  an  ufeful  end.  If  the  caufes,  which 
bring  refpecl  to  men  in  military  life,  be  traced 
to  their  fources,  the  glory  arifing  from  the  at- 
chieving  of  military  feats,  or  the  fplendour  which 
follows  the  acquifition  of  wealth  arifing  from  lu- 
crative appointments,  are  the  moft  prominent. 
The  medical  flaff  has  no  fhare  of  thefe.  In  the 
field  of  adion,  the  furgeons  of  regiments  are 
frequently  in  the  range  of  fire,  and  in  fieges 
they  run  equal  ri&  with  other  officers :  they  are 
thus  expofed  to  danger ;  but  it  brings  no 
glory,  for  the  danger  is  pafTive.  In  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  hofpitals,  the  medical  officer  is 
alfo  expofed  to  dangers,  even  formidable  dan- 
gers from  the  contagions  of  difeafe  ;  but  glory 
does  not  attend  fuch  dangers  :  they  bring  no 
dazzling  trophy  ;  they  are  not  encountered  to 
deftroy  a  foe,  but  to  fave  a  friend.  The  effed 
does  not  ftand  prominent  in  the  public  eye  ;  it 
pofleffes  no  brilliancy,  and  no  general  attrac- 
tion ; — its  reward  confifts  in  a  fatisfadion  of 
mind, — private,  but  pure. 

If  the  medical  ftaff  of  an  army  be  confidered,  spedflc 
in  all  its  relations  with  troops  as  conducive  to 
general  effed,  it  will  appear  to  pofTefs  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  the  conftitution  of  afi 
army,  than  any  of  the  other  appendages  attached 
to  military  fervice,  whether  of  barrack-mafters, 
commilfaries,  accomptants  or  waggoners ;  and 
on  that  account,  it  feems  to  be  at  lead  equally 
entitled  to  a  defined  and  refpedable  rank.  It 
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has  been  determined  of  late,  that  furgcons  of 
regiments,  in  what  relates  to  quarters,  forage, 
&c.  bear  ra^k  with  captains.  It  will  naturally 
be  expelled,  that  the  gradation  of  rank  proceed 
progreflively  by  regular  fteps,  among  the  officers 
of  the  ftafi,  viz.  phyficians  as  majors,  deputy- 
infpedors  as  lieutenant- colonels,  infpeftors,  chief 
phyficians,  or  whatever  name  be  given  to  the 
head  of  the  medical  department,  as  colonels ; 
and  on  fervice  as  junior-generals,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  commilTary-general  of  flores  an4 
provifions.  The  office  of  chief  phyfician  in  an 
army  is  not  lefs  important  in  its  own  nature, 
than  that  of  comraiffary-general.  The  execution 
of  it  requires  more  knowledge,  more  genius  and 
talent ;  and  it  implies  a  more  facred  refpon- 
fibility.  It  is  however,  as  things  ftand,  lefs 
efteemed ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  money, 
and  it  has  no  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  a 
caufe  which,  on  all  occafions,  ftrongly  com- 
mands  refpecl. 

Military  Jt  has  been  obferved  above,  and  for  the  fake 
tendance,  of  public  good  it  cannot  be  too  Itrongly  im- 
prelTed,  that  a  medical  officer  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  chief  in  an  hofpital,  or  of  the  me- 
dical department  of  an  army.  If  inflruded,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  with  knowledge  and  experience, 
.polTefTed  of  the  honour,  zeal,  and  integrity  which 
belong  to  a  perfon  acting  in  a  high  office,  he 
does  not  require  to  be  goaded  to  his  duty  by  an 
intermediate  power.  He  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  dircft  communication  with  his  general,  fo 

that 
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•  that  his  informations,  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  duty,  • 
be  made  with  impreffion  at  the  fource,  and  that 
inflru6lions,  for  the  management  of  his  depart- 
ment, be  conveyed  to  him  confidentially  and 
with  original  force.  It  is  evident  to  common 
fenfe,  and  it  cannot  but  be  felt  ftrongly  by  me- 
dical men,  that  the  appointment  of  a  military 
officer  to  the  fuperintendance  of  the  economy  of 
hofpitals  diminifhes  the  refpedl  due  to  medical 
officers,  even  implies  want  of  confidence  in  their  » 
ability,  their  integrity,  or  their  diligence.  It  is 
alfo  evident,  if  the  queflion  be  fairly  viewed, 
that  if  a  medical  officer  knows  what  he  ought  to 
know,  before  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  hof- 
pital,  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  care  of  the 
fick  in  all  its  circumftances ;  and  if  he  pofleffes 
the  principles,  which  he  ought  to  be  known  to 
poflefs,  before  he  is  appointed  to  a  chargp  of  fuch 
importance,  he  will  not  require  to  be  animated 
in  his  exertions  by  a  foreign  impulfe.  Such  in- 
terference is  more  likely  to  produce  irritation,  

a  fentiment  of  refinance,  which  terminates  in 
contention.  If  the  medical  officers,  intruded 
with  the  care  of  hofpitals,  be  novices,  ignorant 
of  every  thing  which  concerns  the  treatment  of 
Tick  men,  except  the  formal  prefcription  of  a  pill 
or  bolus,  or  if  they  be  negligent  of  their  duty, 
and  are  only  to  be  driven  to  the  execution  of  it 
by  fear,  the  office  alluded  to  will  be  neceffary. 
It  probably  dates  its  origin  in  fuch  opinion.  It 
js  the  provifion  of  a  power,— in  fome  degree 
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foreign,  to  infure  regalar  vifits  and  formal  pre- 
fcriptions  ;  but  it  does  nothing  more  ;  it  cannot 
communicate  knowledge ;  and  it  muft  be  exer- 
cifed  with  judgement  and  great  delicacy  not  to 
irritate  and  offend. 

In  eonfidering  the  conflitution  of  a  medical 
department,  it  is  important  to  determine,  by  a 
juft  rule,  the  number  of  officers  fufficient  for 
the  care  of  the  fick  of  an  army  of  a  given  force. 
A  furgeon,  with  two  afliflants,  able,  a6live,  and 
well  qualified  in  all  refpeds,  will,  it  is  prefumed, 
be  found  to  be  a  fufficient  medical  affiftance  for 
a  regiment  of  one  thoufand  men,  under  com- 
mon circum.flances  of  peace  or  war.  In  an 
army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  one  phyfician  and 
one  furgeon,  with  ten  extra  mates,  for  a  general 
hofpital  deftined  to  receive  the  difeafes  of  a 
tedious  courfe,  or  perfons  badly  wounded,  will, 
it:  is  believed,  be  a  fufficient  extra  provifion  for 
an  army  of  the  force  fpecified.  To  this  muft  be 
added  a  field-furgeon, — a  perfon  of  experience, 
who  will  alio  a6l  as  field.infpe6lor,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chief  of  the  department,  whether 
denominated  phyfician  or  infpedor-general.  Per- 
fons of  experience  will  readily  allow,  that  the 
above  ellablifhment  is  fufficient  for  the  medical 
care  of  the  above  number  of  troops,  if  it  be  all 
effedive,  and  if  the  plan  of  management  be 
formed  upon  a  found  and  fimple  principle.  The 
proportion  of  fick,  it  may  be  remarked,  flu6lu- 
ates.  extremely  in  armies,  according  to  the  cir- 
cijmtoces  of  the  fubjed,  the  climate,  the  feafon 
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of  the  year,  and  nature  of  the  fervice.  In  tlie 
Britifli  army,  the  proportion  of  fick  is  ufually 
highj  compared  with  the  proportion  of  fick  ia  • 
the  armies  of  foreign  powers, — the  caufes  are 
not  unknown,  and  need  not  be  detailed  in  this 
place.  One  fick  perfon  in  fifty  appears  to  be  a 
low  proportion  in  the  Britifh  army,  one  in 
ten  is  high.  It  fornetimes  however  happens,  at 
particular  feafons  of  the  year,  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, among  bodies  of  unformed  recruits, 
and  where  contagious  fever,  and  other  conta- 
geous  difeafe  finds  its  way  among  the  troops, 
that  it  rifes  as  high  as  one  in  five,  even  higher. 
In  fuch  cafe,  the  allotted  afliftance  will  be  fully 
employed,  but,  if  the  plan  of  management  be 
well  arranged,  it  will  not  be  overpowered ;  for  it 
allows  one  medical  perfon  for  every  fifty  fick 
men,  a  full,  but  not  an  opprefllve  duty  in  a  well- 
appointed  hofpital,  where  the  patients  are  pro- 
perly clalfed  in  their  wards,  according  to  the 
nature  and  charafter  of  the  difeafes. 

The  variety  of  defignation  of  offices  in  the  ^^^'ce/nvc 

°  .  number  of 

prefent  medical  itafi  of  the  Britifli  army  is  fin-  the  medicari 
gular ;  the  number  of  the  ftaff,  to  the  difpofable 
military  force,  is  unparalleled  ;  at  lealt  it  has  no 
example  in  any  foreign  army,  nor  has  it  an 'ex- 
ample in  the  armies  of  the  Britifli  nation  in  for- 
mer times.  If  the  medical  flafl',  regimental  and 
general,  were,  on  all  occafions,  able  and  active 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  fcarcely  would  be  an  exagge- 
ration to  fay,  that  it  could  be  equal  to  the  nie- 
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dical  care  of  the  whole  regular  force,  if  it  were 
all  in  hofpital,  or  in  the  fick  lift.  The  expeditions 
to  the  Weft-Indies  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
Neceflityof      It  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  good  arrange- 

*clive  duty,  °  " 

as  means  of  mcnt  to  mcafurc  the  means  exa£lly  to  the  ends. 

(pl&f  It  is  an  obfervation  in  common  life,  and  it  holds 
good  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  in  common  life,  that  a  duty,  which  one 
perfon  is  capable  of  performing  well,  is  feldom 
-  well  performed  by  two  perfons  equally  well 
qualified.  In  order  that  duty  of  any  kind  be 
well  done,  the  mind  muft  be  occupied  in  the 
performance  of  it,  as  if  it  were  its  fole  objefl ; 
that  medical  duty  be  well  done,  the  mind  of  a 
medical  man  muft  be  engaged,  even  excited  to 
exertion.  A  phyfician  becomes  warm  and  in- 
terefted  in  his  objed:,  by  an  opinion  that  his 
duties  are  important,  and  that  his  value  increafes 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  duty  which  he 
performs,  that  is,  the  good  which  he  does  to 
others.  In  this  ardour  of  purfuit,  he  rifes  in  his 
own  efteem,  and  he  gains  efteem  with  the  world; 
if  idle,  or  but  partially  employed,  he  lofes  pro- 
fefTional  confequence  in  his  own  eye,  and  his  re- 
fpedb  diminifties  with  the  public.  As  a  cafe  in 
point,  the  importance  of  the  medical  ftaff  of  the 
Britifti  army  declined  greatly  during  the  late  war; 
for  it  was  oftener  idle  than  effedively  employed. 
It  is  now,  perhaps,  the  leaft  efteemed  of  any  of  the 
appendages  attached  to  the  army,  whether  con> 
milTaries,  accomptants,  or  waggoner?. 
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If  the  medical  ftafF  be  fo  numerous  as  Rated,  It  ^^^^f^f^.^^ 
-may  be  concluded  that  fome  part  of  it  is  fuperflu-  of  ^'j'^^"*!: 
ous;  a  conclufion  which  is  proved  by  the  known 
faft,  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  unemployed.  It  is 
not  poflible  for  a  perfon,  who  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  colleding  information  on  the  fubjed 
from  official  documents,  to  eflimate  correftly 
the  quantity  of  the  excefs.  On  the  fubje6l  of  a 
juft  proportion,  opinions  may  differ ;  but  every 
man  who  has  ferved  in  the  army,  and  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  army, 
cannot  fail  to  know  that  the  excefs  is  beyond 
meafure  great, — not  lefs  than  two  thirds ;  for,  if 
the  medical  ftafF  of  the  army  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  quantity  of  duty,  which  officers 
of  each  clafs  ought  to  perform,  eftimated,  the 
returns  of  the  fick  in  the  hofpitals  examined, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  labour  allotted  to  each 
individual  of  the  different  clalTes,  it  will  pro- 
bably appear,  that  one  third,  or  lefs  than  one 
third,  either  has  performed,  or  was  capable  of 
performing,  all  the  fervice  which  has  been  done, 
or  which  was  to  be  done  in  the  hofpitals  during 
the  war.  There  are  feveral  perfons  on  the  lift 
of  the  medical  ftaff,  who  have  never  been  in  the 
proper  field  of  medical  duty  ;  others  have  made 
a  voyage,  appeared  at  the  army,  remained  a  few 
weeks,  or  months,  returned  home  to  nominal 
employment,  private  amufements,  or  private 
purfuits.  This  is  true.  It  proves  that  there  is 
an  excefs,  for  many  are  inelfeaive  or  unem- 
ployed ;  yet  with  all  this  excefs,  the  medical  ftafF 
continues  to  receive  addition.— It  belongs  to 
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higher  authority,  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
thus  multiplying  penfions  on  the  medical 
pay;  the  objedi  of  the  remark  is  direded  to 
move  a  remedy  for  a  pra6:ice,  the  evil  of  which 
confpicuoufly  diminiflies  the  refped  due  to  n-,e- 
dical  officers,  and  inftead  of  aiding,  embarraffes 
public  fervice,  by  overwhelming  its  mover 
ments  with  a  multitude  of  unneceflary  inflruj- 
ments. 

Remedy.  A  few  remarks  have  been  brought  together  In 
the  preceding  pages,  refpe6ling  the  conflitution 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  in  the 
hopes  of  drawing  attention  to  the  fubjeft,  which 
is  evidently  a  fubjeO:  of  importance,  and  which., 
in  common  opinion,  calls  for  attention.  It  may 
be  reckoned  to  be  prefumptuous,  in  a  perfon 
■who  has  no  authority  from  office,  and  who 
boafls  no  pretenfion,  except  that  of  long  ex- 
perience in  camps  and  hofpitals,  to  venture  to 
point  out  a  method  of  reforming  ihe  old,  or  ra- 
ther of  forming  a  new  plan  of  management  for 
the  care  of  the  fick.  But,  however  unwilling  to 
arrogate  prefumptuoufly,  the  writer  confiders 
the  concerns  of  the  fick  as  the  concerns  of 
every  man :  and,  with  due  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  perfons  better  informed,  takes  the 
liberty  of  fuggefling  fuch  means,  as  he  conceives 
to  be  capable  of  remedying,  or  rather  of  pre- 
venting the  contradi£lions,  confufions,  and  em- 
barraffments,  which  arife  fo  often  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hofpitals,  and  which  muft  neceflarily 
arife  in  hofpitals,  as  m  other  bufmefs,  where  there 
is  no  unity  of  defign  in  the  plan  of  the  work, 
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or  correfpondence  of  aftion  in  the  inftrumcnts 
of  execution. 

On  this  head  it  Is  neceffary  to  obferve  in  the  l;^^;;; 
firft  place,  that  the  perfons  who  prefent  them-  of  the  .t 
felves  for  medical  fervice  in  the  army,  belong  to 
every  part  of  the  empire.    Educated  at  different 
fchools,  they  do  not  all  profefs  the  fame  views 
on  the  fubjeft  of  their  profefTion.     It  is  true, 
that  all  undergo  examination,  previous  to  ad- 
miffion  upon  the  lift  of  hofpital  mates ;  but  it  is 
alfo  true,  notwithftanding  the  difcernment  of  ex- 
aminers, that  perfons  fometimes  find  their  way 
into  the  fervice,  without  their  capacities  or  pro- 
feffional   acqulremems  being  correctly  known, 
for  the  examinations  are  confined  to  queries  in 
words,  the  anfwers  to  which  may  be  found  in 
common   fchool-books   of  anatomy,  furgery, 
or  phyfic.     Such  examination,  therefore,  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufncient  to  furnifh  a 
teft  of  ability.    Even  the  examinations  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,    which  are  verbal,  can 
fcarcely  be  direded  fo  as  to  afcertain  precifely 
the  talent  and  powers  of  difcernment  of  a  medi- 
cal practitioner.     Yet  fuch  examinations  give 
the  teft  of  qualification,  which  entitles  a  candi- 
date to  enter  into  the  army  as  hofpital  mate, 
affiftant  furgeon,  hofpital  furgeon,  or  hofpital 
phyfician.    The  two  firft  may  fometimes  be  fo 
circumftanced  as  to  be  obliged  to  ad  from  their 
own  judgement ;  the  two  laft  are  fuppofed  com- 
petent to  do  fo  from  the  day  of  appointment, 
for  the  appointment  beftows  an  authority,  to 
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perform  an  independent  profeffional  duty.  It 
was  remarked  above,  that,  in  dilFerent  medical 
fchools,  the  principles  of  theory  and  modes  of 
pra£lice  are  rarely  the  fame.  Thus  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  the  pupils  of  different  fchools, 
.polfeffing  different  principles  and  different  views 
of  medical  pra6lice  at  the  time  of  admiffion  into 
the  army,  give  effedl,  when  admitted  to  ad,  to 
the  dodrines  of  the  different  fchools,  and 
thereby  introduce  variety,  even  contradidion  in 
the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  fick,  a 
bufmefs  which  ought  to  proceed  in  one  tenor, 
and  after  one  form,  in  all  the  departments  or 
branches  of  the  fervice. 
Wcdicai  The  military  objed  fought  for  in  war,  is  the 
(chooi.  power  of  commanding  a  difcretional  increafe 
of  adion  on  given  points.  The  means  of  at- 
taining it  is  by  organizing  and  arranging  a  va- 
riety of  inftruments,  to  move  in  one  path,  with- 
out jarring  or  impediment,  fo  as  to  flrike  with 
impulfe  and  effed  upon  one  end.  This  is  tadic 
in  military  fcience.  The  analogy  applies  in  the 
medical  concerns  of  armies ;  for  uniformity  of 
principle  and  correfpondence  of  adion  are 
equally  neceffary  here  as  in  the  other,  to  produce 
a  coniiftent  and  organized  effedl ;  fo  that  the 
movement  of  the  fick,  through  the  various  ftages 
of  ficknefs  to  the  perfed  recovery  of  health,  be 
regular,  corred,  and  in  unifon  one  part  with 
another.  To  attempt  to  prove  the  utility  of  fuch 
a  plan,  as  promifes  to  produce  uniformity  in  the 
management  of  the  medical  department  of  ar- 
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mies,  would  be  a  fuperfluous  labour,  for  it  is 
obvious  to  the  plainefl  underftanding.  But, 
though  the  utility  of  the  plan  be  obvious,  it  has 
not  yet  been  put  in  adlion  in  the  Britilh  fervice ; 
the  foundations  of  it  are  not  even  laid  ;  nor  can 
tjiey  be  laid  till  a  fchool,  or  place  of  inflru£lion 
be  ellabliflied,  exprefsly  for  the  education  of 
army  furgeons ;  and  till  a  rule  be  formed,  that 
every  candidate  be  obliged  to  enter  at  the  fame 
threfliold,  and  to  walk  the  fame  round,  in  the 
progrefs  to  promotion,  in  the  higher  ranks.  If  this 
previous  ftep  be  adopted,  and  the  education  be 
in  future  conduced  upon  a  fixed  principle,  fo 
that  a  habit  be  correftly  formed,  uniformity  will 
be  the  refult  in  all  correfponding  fcenes  of  aftion. 
Such  a  plan  of  uniformity  is  defirable,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  of  attainment,  for  the  means  of 
effeiSling  it  are  under  command.    The  recruits, 
alfembled  at   the  army   dep6t,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  previous  to  embarkation  for  foreign  Na- 
tions, require  a  medical  eflablifliment ;  and  a 
coUeclion  of  young  unexperienced  foldiers,  in  a 
new  fcene  of  life,  >  will  rarely  fail  to  furnilh  in- 
ftances  of  difeafe,  to  fupply  materials  for  me- 
dical inftruclion.    An  hofpital  is  already  pre- 
pared for  their  treatment ;  and  if  its  economy  be 
eftablifhed  upon  a  fimple  and  correal  principle, 
its  management  conduded  with  order  and  re- 
gularity, it  may  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  the  example 
or  model  of  all  military  hofpitals.    The  fcheme, 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  elTea,  requires  little 
preparation,  and  little  addition  of  expence.  The 
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preparation  is  almoft  folely  confined  to  lodging 
apartments,  a  lecturing  room,  and  a  fmall  library 
of  books ;  the  annual  expence  to  the  falary  or 
penfion  of  a  teacher  or  profeiTor,  and  fubfiflence, 
at  the  rate  allowed  to  hofpital  mates,  for  a  given 
number  of  pupils,  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  the  army. 

The  advantages  of  the  projeded  eftabllfhment 
are  obvious  and  great  in  profpeft,  the  attainment 
is  eafy,  and  the  expence  trifling,  but  the  good  in 
efFeft  depends  upon  the  judgement,  with  which 
the  plan  of  inllrudion  is  formed,  the  rigour  and 
exaftnefs  with  which  it  is  carried  into  execution. 
It  will,  produce  no  benefit  till  it  produces  a  habit 
of  conduct  in  the  management  of  hofpitals  me- 
chanically correct ;  and  fuch  habit  cannot  be 
produced  without  demonftrative  conviction  of 
the  truth  "^nd  utility  of  the  pradice  adopted. 
The  principle,  upon  which  the  fyftem  of  hofpital 
management  is  to  be  formed,  while  it  is  fimple, 
mud  be  general,  fo  as  to  hold  true,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  fervice,  at  home  or  abroad.  That  no 
means  of  obtaining  this  principle,  upon  which  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  fyllem  of.  medical 
management,  be  overlooked,  the  experience  of 
all  perfons,  who  have  ferved  in  fituations  of 
refponfibility,  in  the  late  or  in  former  wars,  fliould 
be  confulted.  Among  thefe  the  medical  board 
of  Ireland  deferves  confideration  ;  for  that  board 
has  had  oppoitunities  of  learning,  it  has  (hewn 
diligence,  and  it  appears  to  have  attained  know- 
ledge.   Farther,  to  the  experience  of  medical, 
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ought  to  be  added  the  Information  of  military 
officers.  Military  officers  are  fuppofed  to  know 
what  belongs  to  difcipline  and  economy ;  and 
their  opinions  command  refpefl:,  in  what  relates 
to  the  treatment  of  men  recovering  from  fick- 
nefs.  When  informations  of  all  kinds,  relating 
to  economy  and  arrangement,  have  been  coU 
le£led  from  various  fources,  no  ordinary  Ikill 
and  difcernment  will  be  required,  to  feparate 
what  is  fimple  and  true,  from  what  is  fpecious 
but  falle;  for  the  plan  formed  muft  be  con- 
fiflent  in  view,  and  move  upon  one  principle 
through  all  varieties  of  fervice.  Such  plan 
is  not  impraclicable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it 
will  be  the  fruit  of  combined  wifdom. 

A  general  plan  of  medical  management  being 
formed  from  the  bed  attainable  informations,  the 
firfl:  effecls  in  praftice  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
medical  fchool,  at  the  army  depot.  The  purpofe 
is  important ;  but  that  it  may  not  fail  in  its 
objea,  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  the 
teacher  and  pupils  be  proper  fubjeOs ; — that 
the  profefforfhip  do  not  degenerate  into  a  fine- 
cure,  and  that  pupils  be  not  admitted,  without 
previous^prooFs  of  a  difpofition  and  capacity  to 
learn.  The  profeflbr,  while  aftive  and  zealous, 
muft  be  publicly  known  to  polfefs  the  fulleft  in- 
formation on  medical  fcience,  which  the  dif- 
coveries  of  the  prefent  age  have  brought  t® 
light;— for  there  is  comprized  in  his  duty  a 
courfe  of  ledlures,  on  the  general  principles  of 
therapeutics,  on  the  difeafes  moft  common  in 
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armies,  in  Europe,  or  in  tropical  climates,  on 
cafes  of  difeafe  in  hofpital, — for  example  and 
illuftration  of  principles  and  pra£lice,  on  the 
economy  and  management  of  troops,  as  relative 
to  health,  on  the  management  of  hofpitals, 
under  various  conditions  of  fervice ;  the  whole 
comprehending  a  range  of  informations,  not  to 
be  commanded  without  a  deep  knowledge  of 
general  fcience,  as  well  as  of  praftical  experience 
with  armies  in  the  field.  The  benefits,  of  fuch 
mftrudion  will  be  incalculable  in  its  efFed,  if 
well  conceived  by  the  pupil ;  but  that  this  be  fe- 
cured,  as  far  as  pofTible,  the  talent  and  the 
charaaer  of  the  pupil  muR  be  correaiy  afcer- 
tained,.  previous  to  admiffion.  This  is  a  point 
in  which  great  circumfpeaion  is  neceflary,  for 
the  pupils  of  this  fchool,  and  thefe  only,  are  to 
be  confidered  as  the  elements  of  the  medital 
eflablifliment  of  the  Britilh  army.  It  is  proper, 
and  ought  to  be  preliminary,  that  no  one  be  ad- 
mitted, but  under  certain  conditions :  viz.  an  age 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three,  a  liberal  and  claf- 
fical  education  becoming  a  gentleman,  a  pro- 
feffional  education,  fuoh  as  would  be  fuppofed  to 
be  a  qualification  for  the  exercife  of  the  profef- 
fion  in  civil  life,  with  unequivocal  teRimonies  of 
good  moral  condu^.  With  proof  of  good  cha- 
rafter,  and  of  the  previous  education  fpecified, 
the  attendance  of  twelve  months  at  the  medical 
fchool  might  be  confidered  as  fufficient  to  en- 
title ^  candidate  to  bear  the  commiffion  of  alTiftant 
furgeon  in  a  regiment  of  the  line. 
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But  though  the  elements  of  the  medical  ftafF 
be  fuch  as  have  been  defcribed,  the  mtrodudion 
into  the  fervice  regular,  and  the  progreflive 
movement,  in  the  fubordinate  ranks,  according 
to  rule  ;  yet  in  times  of  war,  when  public  good 
calls  for  perfons  poffefling  knowledge  necelfary 
for  forming  general  arrangements  in  numerous 
armies,  a  corred  teft  of  pofitive  fitriefs  ought  to 
be  fought  for.  A  chief  medical  appointment 
is  then  important.  It  is  not  due  to  fimple 
feniority  of  fervice,  much  lefs  to  fpecial  favour. 
It  is  due  to  merit  exclufively ;  but  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  out  the  real  pofTefTor  of  the 
merit  which  is  wanted.  To  attain  this  objeft 
a  new  mode  of  inveftigation  may  be  adopted. 
The  returns  of  Tick  in  hofpitals  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  certain  materials,  upon  which 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  management  of  the 
medical  duties  in  armies ;  but  before  even  thefe 
can  be  relied  upon,  it  is  neceffary,  that  they  be 
conftiuded  upon  a  plan,  calculated  to  exhibit 
a  correft  pifture  of  the  medical  hiftory  of 
troops  in  all  conditions,  fo  that  the  refults  may 
be  afcertained  with  facility,  and  without  pof- 
fibilty  of  deception.  The  form  of  return 
dopted  at  prefent  in  Britifh  hofpitals  cannot  ferve 
the  purpofe,  for  it  conveys  no  information. 
Conftrufted  upon  the  plan  fuggefted  *,  and  fub- 
tnitted  to  the  annual  examination  of  a  board  of 
officers,  military  and  medical,  competent  to  form 
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judgment  upon  the  fiibjeG:,  and  fuperior  to  all 
fufpicion  of  bias  or  prejudice,  it  would  convey 
corred  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  things ;  and  the 
merit  of  individuals,  as  appearing  in  a  feries  of 
trials,  being  truly  eftimated,  the  comparative 
icale  of  fitnefs  for  higher  office  determined,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief,  a  docu* 
ment  would  be  placed  in  his  pofleffion,  directing 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  perfons  the  bell  qua- 
lified for  the  performance  of  the  fervices  which 
he  requires.  In  this  cafe  promotion  would  be 
the  reward  of  merit,  and  of  merit  only.  The 
advantages  of  the  plan  would  be  great  and  ex- 
tenfive.  Juftice  to  individuals,  and  to  the  public 
would  not  only  be  infured  in  the  choice  of  a . 
proper  perfon,  but  induftry  would  be  excited  in 
the  whole  department,  talent  improved,  and 
knowledge  fludioufly  cultivated  ;  for  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it  would  be  kjnown  to  bring  reward. 

The  value  of  an  army  is  relative,  confiding  in 
pre-eminence  of  courage  and  military  fkill  over 
the  army  of  a  hoftile  nation.  An  army  may 
thus  conquer  without  being  pofitively  good.  The 
value  of  a  fyftem  of  medical  management,  is 
not  to  be  meafured  by  an  artifical  rule  of  fo 
flu6l:uating  a  kind.  Medical  Ikill  is  progreflive. 
It  makes  approaches ;  but  the  perfect  command 
of  the  objed  mull  ever  ftand  without  its  reach, 
for  the  means  and  inflruments  are  the  feeble 
powers  of  man  againft  the  unconquerable  things 
of  nature.  But  though  the  medical  art  is  an 
imperfea  art,  incapable  of  promifing  certainty, 
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either  as  curing  difeafe  or  preferving  heahh^ 
(for  mortality  is  an  inheritance  of  man,  and 
fufceptibility  of  difeafe  an  attribute  of  life),  yet 
experience  and  reafon  have  fhewn  fome  ufeful 
light  in  both  thefe  points.  Health  is  preferved 
by  guarding  againft:  the  operation  of  deranging 
caufes,  and  the  hand  of  death  is  apparently  ar- 
refted  by  the  ufe  of  medical  means.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  knovi^ledge,  to  the  concerns  of 
an  army,  is  an  objed:  of  great  importance ;  for, 
by  preferving  the  adlivity  and  preventing  the 
deftru6lion  of  the  elementary  parts,  it  infures 
efficiency  in  the  military  fabric,  which,  without 
its  aid,  would  fall  into  diforganization  and  ruin. 
The  care  of  health  therefore  demands  attention, 
and  it  is  prefumed,  it  will  obtain  it.  One  of  the 
mofl  obvious,  and  a  primary  means  of  aiding  the 
purpofe,  appears  to  confifl:  in  a  regular  and 
fyftematic  education  of  medical  pupils  at  a  mi- 
litary hofpital.—The  pradicability  of  the  plan 
has  been  fhewn. 

The  fubjea  of  the  preceding  pages  is  im-  conciuiion; 
portant,  and  demands  a  ferious  attention.  The 
remarks,  which  are  offered  upon  it,  are  drawn 
from  adual  experience,  and  they  have  been  duly 
confidered  ;  but  it  would  have  been  well,  that 
they  had  paffed  through  a  channel  capable  of 
givmg  them  more  efFeft.     It  is  well  known 
that  expeditions,  apparently  well  concerted,  have 
fometimes  failed  from  ficknefs  and  mortality 
among  the  troops ;  and  that  campaigns,  the  plans 
ot  which  feem  to  have  been  well  laid,  have  had  un- 
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luccefsful  ifTue  from  the  fame  caufe.  It  is  more- 
over true,  that  thefe  efFeds  have  often  arifen 
from  defeats  in  the  original  plan  of  medical  ar- 
rangement, or  from  ignorance  and  inattention  in 
the  manner  of  execution.  The  means  fuggefted 
in  this  place  hold  out  fome  profpeft  of  remedy. 
If  the  plan  of  management  were  formed  upon 
the  informations  of  the  moft  enlightened  part  of 
the  medical  ftafF,  and  executed  by  perfons 
practically  educated  at  the  fame  medical  fchool, 
it  is  prefumed,  that  the  rules  would  be  founded 
upon  what  is  proved  in  experience  to  be  ge- 
nerally ufeful,  and  executed  with  a  correfpond- 
ing  degree  of  exaanefs,  by  a  clafs  of  pupils 
fyftematically  educated;  the  effeft  would  be 
uniform  throughout.  Such  fuggeftion  will  be 
termed  an  innovation.  It  goes  to  violate  the 
exifting  regulation,  which  excludes  army  fur- 
geons,— the  pupils  of  experience  from  the  high 
rank  of  army  phyficians ;  but  it  gives  to  the  fer- 
vice  the  fruits  of  experience  in  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
a  fubjea  on  which  experience  alone  can  give 
knowledge.  The  propriety  of  the  other  fuggef- 
tion— of  meafuring  medical  afliftance  and  hofpital 
equipments,  exadly  to  the  wants,  is  obvious,  both 
on  account  of  corred  effea,  and  of  economy  of 
public  money.  It  deferves  attention,  and  it  pro- 
bably will  obtain  it ;  for  it  comprehends  no 
myftery,  fo  as  to  be  difguifed  by  the  glofs  of  pro^ 
feffional  arguments. 
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PART  IL 

Detail  of  the  Management  of  the  Hofpital  of  the 
Army  Depot ,  in  the  IJle  of  Wight  in  the  Tear 
1801. 

JN  forming  a  plan  of  management  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Tick  of  an  army,  a  provlfion 
of  the  means,  fuited  to  reftore  health  fpeedily 
and  eflFedluaUy,  claims  the  firfl:  attention ;  the 
amount  of  the  expence,  incurred  on  that  ac- 
count, is  a  fecondary,  but  not  an  unimportant 
confideration.  The  whole  objed  is  interefting, 
on  the  fcore  of  humanity  as  well  as  advantage ; 
and  it  demands  to  be  arranged  on  a  folid  and 
fcientific  bafis.  It  is  equally  neceflary  to  avoid  the 
inconveniencies  of  excefs,  as  it  is  to  avoid  being 
expofed  to  fuffer  from  defedl.  Some  attempts 
of  arrangement  were  made  at  the  army  depot,  in 
the  year  1801,  intended  to  hit  the  jufl:  medium. 
Whether  fuccefsful  or  not  mufl:  be  left  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  others.  They  are  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages ;  but  previous  to  a  detail  of  the 
explanation  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  curforily 
the  original  charafter  of  the  foldiers,  who  com- 
pofed  the  depot,  (the  fubjefts  of  this  new  ar- 
rangement) ;  the  circumftances  under  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  depot ;  under  which 
they  lived  when  there ;  the  probable  caufes  of 
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the  ficknefs  which  prevailed  at  that  place  ;  the 
proportion  of  fick  at  particular  times  to  the 
number  of  the  healthy  troops ;  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  difeafes  themfelves  j  with  notice 
of  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  hofpital  ac- 
commodation provided  for  the  reception  of  the 
fick  of  various  claflTes. 
subjefls  at  Perfons,  acquainted  with  the  bufmefs  of  the 
the  depot.  Britifh  army,  do  not  require  to  be  informed,  that 
the  troops  aifembled  at  the  depot,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  were  either  recruits  of  regiments  on 
foreign  fervice,  or  perfons  who  had  returned 
from  foreign  fervice,  unfit  for  military  duty,  on 
account  of  old  age  or  bodily  infirmity.  They 
were  thus  moflly  young  and  unexperienced,  or 
they  were  old  and  difeafed.  The  mafs  however 
confifted  of  recruits ;  a  confiderable  portion  from 
Ireland, — part  of  them  a  levy,  raifed  by  contra6t 
in  that  country. 

The  Engliih  recruits  commonly  travelled  to 
the  depot  by  land ;  and  they  ordinarily  arrived 
in  good  health.  The  Scotch  recruits  were  fre- 
quently conveyed  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the 
way,  by  water,  ufually  in  coafting  veiTels.  They 
were  alfo  healthy  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  j 
for  they  were  rarely  expofed  to  fatigue  on  the 
pafTage  5  and  the  vefTels  not  being  troop-fhips, 
were  not  unwholefome,  or  infeded  with  the  feeds 
of  contagious  difeafe.  The  Irifli  recruits  con- 
lifted  of  two  clalTes.  The  one,  of  perfons  re- 
cruited for  eftablifhed  regiments,  who  were  ex- 
amined and  approved  in  Ireland  ^  the  other,  of 
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recruits  of  the  levy  by  contra6t,  who  were  not 
officially  examined  and  approved  till  after  ar- 
rival at  the  depot.    The  perfons,  recruited  for 
regiments  in  the  common  manner,  were  col- 
lected at  Geneva  barracks,  and  from  thence  con- 
veyed to  England,  dire^ly  to  the  depot,  in  go- 
vernment  tranfports.     They  generally  brought 
with  them  a  contagious  fever,  either  in  adivity 
at  the  time  of  arrival,  or  latent  in  their  perfons 
or  their  clothes.    Whether  the  offspring  of  Ge- 
neva barracks,  or  caught  in  an  infeSed  fhip  in 
the  voyage,  does  not  particularly  concern  the 
prefent  fubjecl :  the  fa£l  is  pofitive,  that  few  de- 
tachments came  to  the  depot,  unlefs  vi'here  the 
pafl*age  had  been  very  fhort,  altogether  free  from 
ficknefs.    In  fome  detachments  the  ficknefs  was 
confiderable ;  and  generally  in  lefs  than  two 
weeks  from  the  time  of  landing,  upwards  of 
one  third  of  the  whole  entered  into  the  hos- 
pital,— ill  of  fever, — the, fever  of  the  kind  com- 
mon in  jails,  crouded  and  foul  fliips.    The  re- 
cruits of  the  levy  by  contraft,  not  being  con-^ 
veyed  to  the  depot  in  unwholefome  velTels  did  not 
fufFer  from  caufes  of  contagion  ;  but  they  fuffered 
from  hardftiips  of  another  kind.     Landed  at 
the  neareft  port  in  England,  they  were  a'gain 
embarked  in  public  conveyances,  and  hurried  to. 
their  place  of  deftination,  without  refpite.  They 
fufFered  more  from  ficknefs  than  the  Englifh  or 
Scotch  recruits ; — and  cold,  fatigue  and  watch- 
ing appeared  to  be  the  pre- difpofmg  caufes  qf 
their  maladies, 
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Change  of       But  whatevcr  might  have  been  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  difFerent  claffes  of  recruits,  pre- 
vious to  arrival  at  the  depot  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  a  change  of  air  and  climate  was  now 
common  to  all.    To  the  Irifh,  and  to  the  Scotch 
recruit,  the  change  was  confiderable.    The  ef- 
fe(5ls  of  fuch  changes  are  generally  perceptible 
in  the  young  and  tender  fubjed.    It  is  vulgarly 
known  that  indifpofition,  in  a  greater  or  lelTer  de- 
gree, is  a  common  confequence  of  fimple  change 
of  place  J  but  befides  change  of  place,  there  was 
here  change  of  diet,  and  change  of  manner  of 
Jiving.    New  impreffions  were  alfo  made  upon 
the  mind  ;  for  the  recruit,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
depot,  necelTarily  confidered  his  lot  as  fixed  for 
life.    Separated  from  friends,  and  defined  per- 
haps for  a  foreign  country,  temporary  chagrin 
could  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a  confequence ;  and 
chagrin,  if  not  a  caufe  of  difeafe  in  itfelf,  is 
known  to  give  force  to  the  operation  of  morbid 
caufes.     The   above  caufes  are  comimon  to 
the  condition  of  recruits.    They  may  be  ex- 
pelled at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumflances, 
to  have  effects  upon  health ;  but  the  fituation  of 
the  foldier  at  the  depot,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1801,  was  peculiar,  and  expofed  to  a  mafs 
of  mifchiefs  rarely  combined  together. 
Situation        The  barracks  of  the  army  depot  are  placed 
°icks.       upon  an  unflieltered  common,  called  Parkhurft 
Forcft,  on  ground  of  fufficient  declivity  to  give 
current  to  water  j  but  of  a  foil,  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  of  a  loofe  and  fpongy 
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texture,  which  imbibes  moifture  greedily,  and 
which  retains  it  obflinately ;  for  it  vaniflies 
only  by  the  exhaHng  power  of  the  fun.  The 
compadnefs  of  the  clay  below  does  not  permit 
to  it  a  downward  courfe  ;  and  confequently  it  is 
not  carried  oflF  by  the  operation  of  draining. 
The  furface  of  the  foreft,  in  the  barrack  inclo- 
fure,  in  the  year  1801,  was  broken  up;  the 
foil  neceflarily  expofed,  by  the  different  works, 
the  levellings  and  buildings,  which  were  carry- 
ing on.  In  wet  weather,  unlefs  ftreets  and 
parade,  the  whole  was  mire  ;  many  parts  of  the 
environs  were  bog,  and  fcarcely  pafTable :  the 
parade  was  only  forming :  the  principal  ftreets 
were  indeed  formed,  covered  with  chalk  and 
gravel ;  but  they  were  not  paved  j  and  in  wet 
weather  they  were  ftill  fo  wet,  that  (hoes  of 
common  manufacture  were  not  fufficient  to  de- 
fend the  feet  from  damp. 

The  ftrudure  of  the  barracks  is  of  a  flight 
nature,  called   temporary;    viz.    board  with  Z'lcw^ 
weather  tiling  ;— of  one  ftory  ;  the  floor  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  ground  ;  the  lower  parts  of 
the  walls  contradling  a  covering  of  mofs,  and  the  * 
wooden  part,  near  the  ground,  tending  rapidly 
to  decay;  — an  effeft,  which  proves  that  there  is 
excefs  of  moiflure  in  the  foil.    In  arrangement, 
the  interior  was  divided  into  a  mefling  apart- 
ment, refembling  a  tap-room  or  coff"ee-room ;  a 
fleeping  room,  fitted  up  with  a  double  tier  of 
berths,  like -platforms  in  a  tranfport  fliip.  In 
?he  fleeping  rooms  there  was  no  place  for  fire  ; 
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the  rooms  were  crouded,  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  crouding.  From  condenfed  breath,  exceffive 
damp,  and  defeftive  ventilation,  the  walls  in  the 
mornings  were  covered  with  moifture,  which 
trickled  down  their  fides  in  fmall  ftreams ; — the 
hours  allotted  to  fleep  thus  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  fpent  in  a  fleam  bath.  Further,  the  fire- 
places in  the  meiTmg  apartments  were  not  ad- 
vantageoufly  placed  for  the  diffufion  of  heat ;  and 
the  allowance  of  fuel  was  too  fcanty,  to  furnifli 
iires  of  fufficient  power,  to  corred  exceiTive 
dampnefs  of  air.  There  were  no  piazzas,  or 
covered  communications  between  the  different 
barracks,  or  between  the  meffmg  and  fleeping 
rooms  of  the  fame  barracks;  and  no  covered 
place  for  parade  or  exercife.— Such  were  the 
circumflances  of  the  barrack  accommodation  in 
the  year  1801.  It  may  alfo  be  noticed,  though 
it  did  not  appear  to  make  much  alteration  in  the 
circumflances  of  the  cafe,  that  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon,— about  four  hundred  men,  was  obliged, 
from  want  of  room,  to  be  under  canvas  till  late  in 
Oaober.  During  the  month  of  Oftober,  Novem- 
ber, and  a  great  part  of  December,  the  weather 
was  fo  uncommonly  wet,  that  few  days  paffed 
over  without  either  heavy  rains  or  drizzling  fogs. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  itated  above, 
that,  in  wet  weather,  the  foldier  could  fcarcely 
avoid  getting  wet ;  and  when  wet,  that  he  had 
not  the  command  of  adequate  means  to  make 
himfelf  dry.  If  he  Entered  into  his  apartments 
in  this  condition,  (team  and  damp  were  fpread 
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around  him ;  and  as  this  mud  neceffarily  happen 
often,  the  atmofphere  of  the  meffing  rooms  by 
day,  and  of  the  fleeping  rooms  by  night,  was 
loaded  with  moifture^ — the  exhalation  of  wet 
clothing.  The  lleeping  apartments,  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  were  crouded  ; — they  were  in  fa6t  as 
much  crouded  as  the  'tween  decks  of  a  tranfport 
fhip  J  and  the  efFedts  upon  health  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fimilar.  There  was  here 
the  wet  of  encampments,  and  the  impure  air  of 
crouded  quarters,  or  crouded  fhips.  Thefe 
caufes  therefore,  whatever  their  elFefts  may  be, 
were  in  adivity  from  October  till  January,  when 
the  weather  changed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
barrack  rooms  was  improved  *. 

It  was  obferved  above  that  the  mafs  of  per- 
fons,  at  the  army  depot,  confifted  of  recruits, — 
mofl:  of  them  were  young, — many  of  them 
were  boys.  It  is  a  well  known  obfervation,  and 
requires  no  comment  or  explanation,  that  youth 
is  more  fufceptible  of  the  adion  of  caufes  which 
derange  health  than  mature  age,  particularly 
than  perfons  of  mature  age,  who  are  accu domed 

*  It  IS  to  be  remarked,  that  the  accommodation  in  bar- 
racks has  been  greatly  improved  fince  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  i8o!.  Inftead  of  platforms  in  two  tier,  moveable 
bedfteds  are  now  placed  in  the  fleeplng  rooms,  which  are 
alfo  provided  with  fire  places  ;  and  an  additional  allowance 
of  fuel  ,s  granted  according  to  occafion.  The  parade  i, 
fin.fhed  ;  the  environ  is  undergoing  great  improvement,  and 
meafures  are  taking  to  render  the  whole  as  comfortable,  as 
»  boggy  foil,  and  the  original  dcfign  of  a  temporary  barrack 
will  admit. 


to 
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to  changes  of  climate,  and  inured  to  military 
fervice.  The  conditions,  under  which  the  re- 
cruits were  fubje6led  to  hve  in  the  barracks  on 
Parkhurft  Foreft,  have  been  noticed  ;  fome  of 
the  probable  caufes  of  ficknefs  have  been  ex^ 
pofed ;  and  it  is  prefumed,  that  thofe,  who  are 
acquainted  with  military  hiftory,  will  not  fail  to 
perceive  a  refemblance  here,  and  in- the  circum* 
ftances  of  a  protracled  campaign ;  for  the  ac- 
commodation was  fimilar,  literally  a  weather- 
«  proof  encampment.  The  proportion,  which  the 
fick  bore  to  thofe  who  were  not  fick,  was  high,-^ 
nearly  one  in  four,  during  October,  November 
and  December.  Where  the  proportion  of  the 
fick  is  high,  the  charafter  of  the  difeafe  is  often 
ftrongly  marked,  —  dangerous  and  fometimes 
malignant  j  but  as  the  difeafes  were  numerous 
and  often  malignant,  fo  they  were  various  in 
kind,  originating  in  a  variety  of  caufes. 
Variety  In  the  clafs  of  thofe  which  are  more  parti- 
S'ir  of'  cularly  the  produft  of  feafon  and  local  cir- 
cumftances,  is  ranked  the  bilious  remitting  or 
gaftric  fever.  It  is  the  form  of  the  autumnal 
feafon,  commonly  accompanied  with  affedion  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  diarrhoea,  with  dy- 
fentery ;  in  the  prefent  feafon  recurring  in  its  re- 
lapfes  with  a  gangrenous  affeftion  of  the  in- 
teftines:  at  a  later  period  appeared  pneumonic 
inflamations.  But  befides  thefe,  which  are  the  pro- 
dud  of  feafon  and  of  common  caufes  varioully 
modified,  which  appear  at  periods,  and  which 
decline  or  ceafe  at  ftated  times,  the  jail  or  fhip 
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fever,  of  a  charafter  particularly  aggravated,  was 
imported  from  Ireland,  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. A  fcarlet  fever  alfo  made  its  appearance 
in  September,  accompanied  frequently  with  an 
ulcerated  fore  throat.  Small  pox  and  meafles 
had  prevailed  in  the  garrifon  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  fmall  pox  ftill  continued,  though 
in  a  leffer  degree ;  the  meafles  w^ere  now  highly- 
epidemic,  complicated,  and  of  a  malignant  and 
mortal  nature. 

The  proportion  of  fick  at  Parkhurfl;  barracks  Hofpitah. 
is  ftated  to  have  been  high.  During  the  lafl 
three  months  of  the  year,  the  number  in  the 
fick  lifl  in  hofpital  and  in  barracks,  was  rarely 
under  fix  hundred ;  the  number  of  troops,  im- 
mediately at  the  depot,  was  confiderably  under 
three  thoufand.  The  means,  provided  for  the 
accomodation  of  this  numerous  lift  of  fick,  were 
by  no  means  adequate.  A  building  on  the 
Medina  river,  originally  a  mill,  converted  tem- 
porarily into  an  hofpital,  was  fet  apart  for  the 
reception  of  furgical  patients.  It  was  fufficiently 
capacious  in  extent ;  and,  in  other  refp6ds,  as  a 
temporary  hofpital,  was  not  objedlionable.  A 
building,  near  the  barracks  on  Parkhurft  Foreft, 
erecled  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  a  barrack  hof- 
pital, was  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the  acute 
and  ferious  cafes  of  difeafe.  This  confifted  of 
fix  large  wards,  each  calculated  to  accomodate 
twenty  perfons ;  of  four  rooms  for  nurfes,  each 
capable  of  containing  two  patients.    Thus  the 

whol« 
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vrhole  extent  of  the  hofpital,  after  allotting  the 
rooms  intended  for  nurfes  to  the  reception  of 
fick,  furniflied  accomodation  for  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  perfons.  The 
lift  of  Tick,  fubjefts  for  this  hofpital,  (for  the 
furgical  patients  were  otherwife  difpofed  of,) 
\ifually  amounted  to  three  hundred  or  upwards. 
It  may  thence  be  inferred,  that  no  perfons  were, 
or  could  be  received  into  it,  but  fuch  as  were 
dangeroufly  ill ;  and  confequently  that  its  in- 
terior prefented  a  picture  of  difeafes,  only  in 
their  more  aggravated  forms. 

The  want  of  hofpital  accomodation,  is,  in  all 
cafes,  a  ferious  evil.  If  it  be  not  provided-  in 
every  cafe,  in  extent  fufficient  to  receive  the 
whole  of  the  fick,  the  eye  is  offended  and  the 
feelings  of  humanity  are  hurt ;  but  farther,  if  it 
be  not  provided  in  quantity  to  exceed  by  one 
third,  what  appears  to  be  the  ex^d:  meafure 
of  the  wants,  there  is  not  full  juftice  given  to 
the  chances  of  recovery ;  for  unlefs  there  be 
means  of  evacuating  at  intervals,  and  purifying 
in  fucceffion  the  fick  apartments,  the  air  be- 
comes contaminated;  and  under  contaminated 
air,  the  progrefs  towards  health  is  flow,  and  the 
effed  is  uncertain.  To  fupply  the  exceflive  de- 
fe6:  of  hofpital  accomodation  alluded  to  in  this 
place,  hofpital  tents  vi'ere  reforted  to  in  good 
weather ;  in  winter,  a  barrack  room  was  fitted 
up  for  the  moft  advanced  clafs  of  convalefcents ; 
yet  with  all  thefe  extra  means  of  relief,  there 
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were  ftlll  within  the  walls  of  Parkhurfl  hofpital 
near  double  the  number  of  fick  which  it  was 
properly  calculated  to  contain. 

The  firuation  of  the  barracks  and  qualities  of 
the  foil  have  been  noticed.  The  fituation  of  the 
hofpital  is  lower  than  that  of  the  barracks.  It  is 
placed  in  a  bottom ;  and  the  foil,  though  of  a 
fimilar  nature  with  the  other,  has,  as  might  be 
fuppofed,  flill  more  of  the  bog.  The  water, 
which  enters  into  the  earth  on  the  high  ground 
in  feams  of  fand  or  gravel,  not  finding  a  courfe 
onwards  through  the  bottom,  where  the  hofpital 
ftands,  feems  to  rife  up  where  it  finds  leafl  re- 
fiflance  and  ihews  itfelf  in  blind  fprings,  in  va- 
rious places  within  the  hofpital  inclofure.  The 
rapid  growth  of  mofs  on  the  tiles,  and  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  wooden  parts  of  the  building,  which 
touch  the  ground  or  are  near  it,  prove  incontro- 
vertibly,  that  there  is  excefs  of  moiflure  in  the 
foil;  which,  not  being  permitted  to  defcend 
through  the  clay,  rifes  up  in  exhalation,  and 
loads  the  atmofphere  with  damp. 

Such  are  the  qualities  of  the  fite  of  Parkhurfl 
hofpital.  It  is  not  intended  to  point  out,  at 
at  length,  the  errors  which  obtain  in  the  mode 
of  conftruaion ;  for  though  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fuggeft  improvement,  it  would  require 
more  detail ihan  this  ftatement  admits.  The  fize 
of  the  wards,  and  the  pofition  of  the  fireplaces 
are  points  which  flrike  as  being  the  moft  objec 
tionable.  The  wards  are  calculated  for  twenty 
ferfons.    Confidered  as  wards,  allotted  for  the 
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reception  of  acute  difeafe  the  fize  is  beyond 
the  proper  bounds ;  for  the  nurfe,  when  placed 
by  the  fireplace,  even  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
is  not  capable  of  commanding  with  her  eye,  in 
a  correal   manner,  the  whole  extent  of  her 
charge ;  a  point  which  appears  to  be  the  true 
one  to  determine  the  fize  of  fick  apartments.  In 
a  ward,  calculated  for  twelve  patients,  the  at^ 
tendant  may  be  fo  placed  as  to  poffefs  this  com- 
mand  ;  and  on  that  account,  a  ward  for  twelve 
is  preferable.    The  fireplace  is  in  the  fide  of  the 
ward,—- in  the  centre ;  but  it  does  not  projeft,  and 
the  heat  is  not  diffufed  to  the  remote  parts,—not 
even  into  the  body  of  the  room.    To  remedy 
this  defect,  two  open  fire  ftoves  were  dire6led  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  at  fome 
diaance  from   each   other,  facing  outwards. 
They  produced  a  defirable  change  in  the  tem- 
perature and  other  qualities  of  the  air  ;  but, 
though   the  requifition  was  made  before  the 
cold  weather  began,  it  was  nearly  paft,  before 
the  work  was  executed.    To  remedy  the  other 
inconvenience,  it  was  propofed  to  divide  fome 
of  the  wards  into  two,  for  the  better  accomoda- 
tion  and  feparation  of  the  difi^erent  clalTes  of 
acute  difeafe  ;  but  the  meafure  was  not  prac- 
ticable under  fo  great  a  preffure  of  ficknefs  as 
then  prevailed  *. 

Under 


•  The  qualities  of  foil  and  fituation  defcrve  lo  be  ex- 
amined  and  confidered,  in  all  their  relations,  reipeding 
healtli  and  convemcnce,  previous  to  the  ercdion  of  hof- 
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Under  prefTure  of  ficknefs,  and  with  the  defi-  ckfling  of 
cient  means  of  accommodation  which  have  been  tards! 
defcribed,  it  is  evident,  that  an  arrangement  of  a 
very  correcl  and  a6live  nature  became  neceflary 
to  keep  the  machine  in  regular  movement.  To 
clafs  Tick  perfons  in  hofpitals,  according  to  the 

character 


pitals.    It  is  generally  underftood,  that  the  fite  ought  to  be 
dry  in  itfelf,  or  capable  of  being  made  dry  by  draining  j 
that  the  pofnion  be  (heltered  from  the  more  piercing  winds 
of  particular  quarters ;  and  that  water,— running  or  fpring 
water,  be  abundant  and  at  command.    An  hofpital  is  thus 
fuppofed  to  poflefs  ftielter,-  and  facility  of  having  its  wants 
fupplied  frorn  pofnion  ;  it  muft  poiTefa  ventilation,  another 
elTential  property,  from  manner  of  conllruaion.    It  does  not 
appear,  that  thefe  points  have  been  duly  regarded  in  direft. 
ing  a  choice  of  pofnion,  or  in  forming  a  plan  of  conftruftion 
for  the  hofpitals  in  England.    The  hofpital  at  Chatham, 
which  is  the  laft  conftruifled  of  the  military  hofpitals,  and 
confequently  the  one,  in  the  defign  and  conftruaion  of  which, 
it  naturally  will  be  fuppofed,  all  the  lights  of  fcience  and  ' 
experience  have  been  employed,  depends  for  water  on  a 
deep  well.    It  is  placed  on  the  crown  of  an  eminence,  often- 
fibly  for  the  benefit  of  pure  air  j  and  it  is  thro  wn  into  the 
form  of  the  letter     ,  as  is  pretended  by  the  medical  au  .ho- 
rities,  for  the  fake  of  Ihelter,  that  is,  of  fheltering  itfelf.  The 
wards  are  of  large  dimcnfions,  lofty  and  long;  the  windows 
reach  near  to  the  cieling  ;  but  thev  do  not  come  down  to  the 
floor  by  near  fix  feet,  or  the  height  of  a  tall  man.    The  in- 
vorfion  IS  Angular,  appearing  as  if  the  ward  were  literally 
turned  upfide  down.    Light  is  admitted  into  the  hofpital 
plentifully,  for  the  windows  are  numerous  and  large  ;  but  no 
external  objeft  can  be  feen  ;  and  in  this  refpcd,  the  patient  is 
pofuively  ,n  a  dungeon,  without  the  power  of  relieving  his 
eye  by  any  other  profpeft,  except  that  of  a  fick  or  dying 
comrade.    In  rcfped  to  ventilation  he  is  in  the  fame  cir- 
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chara£lers  of  difeafes  ftrikes  the  common  fenfe 
of  every  man.  The  idea  is  not  new  j  but  it 
has  feldom  been  duly  followed  up  in  practice. 
It  is  frequently  attended  to  in  military  hofpitals, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  feparation  of  medical  and 
furgical  cafes ;  but  the  claffification,  which  was 

adopted 


cumftances  as  if  he  were  in  a  cellar,  fix  feet  under  ground  ; 
for  he  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  a  continued  wall,  fix 
feet  high.  The  means  employed  in  ventilation ;  viz.  air  holes, 
or  the  depreffion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windows  are  not 
well  contrived  for  the  purpofe;  for  air,  fuppofed  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  contagion,  is  not  fpecifically  light.    It  only 
afcends,  as  rarified  by  the  impulfe  of  artificial  heat.    If  it 
therefore  meet  with  a  cooling  caufe  at  the  air  hole,  or  win- 
dow which  is  opened  near  the  ceiling,  it  is  neceflanly  con- 
denfed  ;  and  fome  part  of  it  may,  at  leaft.  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
turn from  whence  it  came,  to  the  lower  atmofphere  of  the  fick 
apartment.    That  fuch  means  of  ventilation  are  not  only  nu- 
gatory, but  deceptive,  is  evident.    They  fufFer  heated  air  to 
efcape,  and  fufFer  cool  air  to  enter ;  but  this  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  ventilation,  which  purifies  that  which  is  conta- 
minated,-the  ventilation  which  is  required  for  hofpitah.  It 
is  only  by  a  volume  of  air,  entering  at  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  fweeping  the  whole  extent  of  the  apartment,  that  the  at- 
n^ofphere  of  a  fick  ward  is  expefted  to  be  perfeftly  changed 
and  purified.    This  may  be  called  ventilation,  and  this  will 
be  attained  by  making  the  windows  of  hofpitals  in  the  Ve- 
netian form.    The  meafure  will  be  particularly  beneficial  m 
wards  allotted  for  the  reception  of  contagious  fevers ;  for  it 
will  then  be  poffible  to  renew  the  air  completely,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  windows,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  fick  remam.. 
as  long  as  may  be  judged  proper,  in  a  pure  atmofphere,  as  - 
if  they  were  fimply  under  a  roof,  or  in  an  open  balcony  Iti 
is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention,  that  the  lower  part  of  the.- 
windows  muft  be  guarded  by  a  moveable  board,  both  to  pre  - 
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adopted  in  the  hofpitals  at  the  depot,  was  pro- 
bably never  attempted  before, — never  corredly 
at  leaft  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  Britifli  army. 

The  difeafes  which  appeared  at  Parkhurfl  bar- 
racks, in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1801,  were 
various;  and  they  required  to  be  placed  in  feparate 
apartments,  for  the  nature  of  fome  of  them  was 


vent  their  being  broken,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  par- 
tial flreams  of  air,  through  crevices  or  loofe  joinings  of  the 
falh.  The  propofed  form  of  window  will  give  the  power  of 
ventilating  hofpitals,  in  a  complete  and  perfefl  manner,  in 
fine  weather  ;  but  when  the  weather  is  wet,  the  air  foggy 
and  damp,  this  purpofe  can  only  be  efieded  by  the  proper 
management  of  fire.  The  fubjeft  requires  to  be  well  con- 
fidered  in  the  conftruaion  of  hofpitals,  for  it  is  important. 
The  matter  OQght  to  be  fo  contrived,  that  there  exift  a  power 
of  raifing  the  temperature  of  the  wards  to  that  of  a  tropical 
climate.  It  is  known  to  thofe,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
obferve,  that  alternations  of  warm  and  cool  air  aft  with  con- 
■  liderable  efFeft  upon  an  animal  body,  whether  in  health  or 
under  difeafe;  and  on  this  account,  the  application  of  heat 
or  cold  forms  a  material  part  of  medical  means;  but  inde- 
pendently of  the  medical  efFeft,  the  artificial  heat  of  lire 
forces  a  movement  in  the  air,  changes  its  qualities,  and  moft 
efFeftually  promotes  ventilation  in  fick  apartments.  The 
pofition  of  fire-places  in  fick  wards  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
well  confidered  ;  and  the  fuel,  which  gives  out  the  moft  brifk 
and  fudden  heat,  ought  to  be  employed  in  preference.— With 
regard  to  the  dimcnfions  of  (ick  wards,  i:  may  be  obferved 
that  the  height  of  the  ceiling  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  twelve 
feet,~tnat  the  wards  may  be  of  three  clafTes  :-viz.  one  of 
twelve  beds  for  acute  difeafe;  one  bf  twentv-five  for  chronic 
patients  or  convalefcents ;  and  one  of  two,  for  thofe  who 
are  extremely  weak,  or  extremely 
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highly  contagious.     The  fever  of  the  recruits 
from  Ireland,  the  meafles,  the  fcarlet  fever  and 
ulcerated  fore  throat  were  neceflarily  to  be  kept 
apart  from  the  others,  and-  to  be  feparated 
among  themfelves.  The  common  difeafes,  where 
the  marks  of  contagion  were  lefs  obvious,  were 
placed  in  the  fame  apartment — from  neceflity  ; 
for  the  means  of  accommodation  were  not  fuK 
ficient  to  admit  of  allotting  feparate  apartments 
for  each  clafs.    The  means  were  circumfcribed, 
but  fuch  as  were  under  command  were  in  con- 
ftant  aftivity.     The  different  difeafes  were  fe- 
parated and  clafTed,  according  to  their  charadters 
in  the  firft  arrangement ;  and  the  principle  of 
the  rule  was  adhered  to,  as  much  as  circum- 
ftances  would  permit,  in  the  after  progrefs.  For  ' 
patients  were  not  only  placed  originally  in  wards, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  malady;  but 
they  were  again  feparated,  according  to  changes 
in  its  circumftances,  and  clafled,tin  their  new 
apartments,  according  to  the  relative  progrefs  in 
recovery,  or  tendency  towards  death,  fo  as  to 
preferve  an  uniformity  of  condition  throughout, 
whether  of  aftual  dileafe,  or  of  recovery  from  | 
difeafe.    There  were  thus  apartments,  allotted 
for  the  early  and  acute  ftage  of  fever  for  the 
convalefcent  ftage  ;  and  for  cafes  of  great  dan- 
ger, threatening  fpeedy  death  ;  or  of  great  weak- 
nefs,  requiring  unufual  care  of  nurfmg.— But  as 
the  plan  is  new,  and  may  not,  perhaps,  be  eafily  | 
comprehended  by  thofe  who   have  not  feen 
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^  trial  made  of  it,  a  more  minute  detail  may  be 
thought  necelTary. — The  pradice  is  eafy,  and 
the  advantages  are  many. 

It  is  a  fad,  not  unknown  to  phyficians,  that 
the  ad  of  moving  fick  perfons  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another,  particularly  in  certain  ftages  of 
recovery,  accelerates  recovery  and  tends  very 
remarkably  to  eftablifh  health.  This  principle 
was  aded  upon  fyftematically  at  the  hofpital  of 
the  depot:  and  it  was,  perhaps,  principally 
owing  to  the  operation  of  this  principle,  that, 
under  fuch  preifure  of  ficknefs,  and  fuch  de- 
ficiency of  means,  as  obtained  for  upwards  of 
three  months,  the  movement  was  not  inter- 
rupted,—comparatively  but  little  embarraffed. 

At  the  morning  vifit  of  the  apartments,  in 
which  were  colleded  perfons  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
acute  difeafe,  fuch  patients,  as  fhewed  figns 
of  recovery,  that  is,  perfed  termination  of 
fever,  return  of  appetite,  return  of  ftrength,  fo 
as  to  be  able  to  fit  up  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  were  feleded,  and  ordered  to 
move  on  to  the  firft  feries  of  convalefcent  wards  ■ 
where  they  were  furnilhed  with  clean  clothinp-' 
and  admitted  to  a  higher  fcale  of  diet,-termed 
halt  die.t.  After  continuing  in  the  hal'f-diet 
ward  for  fome  time,  in  a  regular  progrefs  of  re- 
covery they  again  moved  on,  were  furniflied 
with  clean  apparel,  admitted  into  the  full-diet 
ward,  and  remained  under  this  regimen  till  the 
ufuai  periods  of  relapfe  were  paft,  till  health  ap- 
peared  to  be  eftablilhed,  and  ftrcngth  regained, 
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fufficient  to  execute  a  foldier's  duty.    This  is 
the  order  of  movement,  which  was  preferved  in 
the  progrefs  through  the  hofpital^  from  the  time 
of  admiflion,  till  the  return  to  the  barracks, 
unlefs  in  cafe  of  relapfe,  or  on  the  occurrence 
of  fymptoms  which  threatened  unufual  danger, 
or  which  were  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs. 
In  cafe  of  relapfe,  the  patient  retraced  his  fteps 
to   his  former  apartment,  or  was  placed  in 
another  apartment,  which  better  fuited  his  con- 
dition,—for  relapfe  does  not  always  affume  the 
form  of  the  original  difeafe.  In  cafe  of  fymptoms 
which  threatened  extreme  danger,  or  in  cafe  of 
extreme  weaknefs,  which  required  unremitting 
care  in  nurfmg,  he  was  removed  to  a  fmall  ward, 
calculated  for  two  perfons,  to  which  a  careful 
nurfe  was  attached,  affifled  occafionally,  in  night 
duty,  by  an  orderly  from  a  convalefcent  ward. 
By  this  arrangement  the  weak  were  carefully 
attended  to,  for  they  were  conftantly  under  the 
nurfe's  eye ;  and  objeas,  the  fight  of  whom  an- 
noyed others,  or  who,  weak  and  irritable,  were 
themfelves  annoyed  by  the  prefence  of  others, 
were  removed  from  the  general  mafs,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  repofe  in  quiet. 

Befides  the  benefit  derived  to  health  from 
change  of  apartment  and  change  of  apparel,  from 
impulfe,  given  to  the  mind,  as  connefted  with  the 
idea  of  leaving  a  fick  ward,  and  moving  onwards 
in  recovery,  the  advantages  of  the  arrange- 
menf  are  confpicuous  in  every  part  of  hofpital 

adminiftration.     The  whole  bufmefs  is  fim- 
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plified  and  rendered  eA'cftive  by  it.  The  general 
diet  for  every  perfon,  in  the  fame  apartment,  is 
the  fame ;  the  difeafes  are  fmiilar,  and  the  treat- 
ment has  neceflarily  a  great  refemblancej  the 
nurfes  and  attendants,  who  have  conftant 
praclice  in  one  particular  form  of  duty,  acquire 
intelligence  and  become  expert  in  execution. 
Even  economy,  though  not  in  the  original  view, 
becomes  an  effedt  of  the  arrangement ;  for,  an 
opportunity  is  hereby  furnifhed  of  doubling  the 
alTiftance  of  nurfes  and  attendants  for  thofe  who 
require  alTi [lance,  and  yet  of  diminifhing  the 
general  number  of  fervants  in  an  inverfe  pro- 
portion,—  allotting  the  attendance  according  to 
the  wants, — little  to  the  ftrong,  a  great  deal  to 
the  weak  and  helplefs. 

Such  was  the  rule,  which  guided  the  claffing  Equipment, 
of  the  fick  in  hofpital  at  the  time  of  admiffion, 
and  which  influenced  it  in  the  after  progrefs 
during  recovery.  It  next  follows  to  .notice  the 
equipment  of  the  wards  in  furniture,  necelTaries 
and  utenfils,  fo  that  a  view  of  the  management 
may  be  obtained  in  all  its  parts.  The  beds  in 
Parkhurfl  hofpital  were  all  of  the  fame  kind, — 
equipped  after  the  fame  manner,  except  in  fome 
few  inftances,  where  circumftances  rendered 
change  or  addition  neceffary.  The  bedftead  of 
iron  painted  ;  the  bottom,  facking  laced  upon 
the  frame;  the  palliaife ^ and  bolfter  coarfe  dow- 
las, filled  with  ftraw ;  'the  (heets  ftrong  linen, 
well  wafhed  and  mangled;  the  blankets  and 
ruggs  clean  (not  ragged  or  torn) ;  two  blankets 
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and  a  rug  for  fummer ;  an  additional  blanket 
in  winter ;  and  in  the.  fmall  wards,  where  pa- 
tients were  weak,  fenfible  of  cold,  and  reduced 
in  flefh,  there  was  added  a  flock  mattrefs,  or 
whatever  other  covering  was  thought  to  be  ne- 
celTary.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  a  bed  was 
equipped  in  the  dep6t  hofpital ; — the  addition 
of  a  hair  pillow,  covered  with  Spanilli  leather, 
would  have  made  it  complete. 

The  clothing  and  perfonal  neceflaries  were 
not  precifely  the  fame  in  all  the  wards.  They 
were  varied,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  patient, — as  fick  or  convalefcent.  In  the 
wards,  where  difeafe  was  in  its  acute  ftage,  the 
clothing  and  perfonal  necelTaries  confifted  of  a 
linen  fhirt,  well  waflied  and  mangled,  a  woollen 
night-cap,  a  gown  or  robe-de-chambre  of  white 
cloth,  with  fnow-fhoes,  as  flippers.  Into  this 
ward  no  part  of  the  foldiers*  apparel  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  The  equipment  was  fufficient 
for  his  purpofes,  while  he  was  in  the  acute 
ftage  of  difeafe ;  but  the  woollen  gown,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  might  have  been  ex- 
changed with  advantage,  at  lead  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  for  a  robe-de-chambre  of  ftriped  cotton 
cloth.  A  cotton  night-cap  will,  at  all  times,  be 
more  comfortable  to  a  perfon  ill  of  fever,  than 
a  woollen  one,  and  though  dearer,  at  the  firfl: 
coft,  will  probably  be  more  economical  in  the  end, 
as  it  will  laft  longer.  In  the  fecond  clafs  of  wards, 
occupied  by  the  firft  order  of  convalefcent  men, 
who  are  upon  half  diet,  the  clothing  and  per- 
fonal 
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fonal  neceflaries  confided  of  a  iliirt  and  night-cap, 
a  gown,  pantaloons  and  jacket  of  white  cloth, 
Ihoes  and  itockings,— perfonal  property,  taken 
from  the  patient's  knapfack,  which  is  lodged  in 
•the  pack-ftore  at  the  time  of  his  adiliiffion  into 
the  hofpital.  Nothing  appeared  in  this  place, 
belonging  to  the  foldier,  except  the  fhoes  and 
{lockings.  Tile  clothing  and  perfonal  necef- 
faries  in  the  full- diet  wards,  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced clafs  of  convalefcent  men,  were  the  fame 
as  in  the  laft,  only  when  this  clafs  of  conva- 
lefcents  was  removed  to  a  convalefcent  barrack, 
their  own  clothing  was  delivered  to  them  with 
the  addition  of  an  hofpital  gown,  to  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  a  great  coat.  The  furgical  patients 
were  provided  with  a  night-cap,  a  jacket  and 
pantaloons  of  blue,  red,  or  grey  cloth.  They  ufed 
their  own  linen,  for  in  their  cafes  linen  required 
only  to  be  changed  on  dated  days  of  the  week. 
The  patients  in  the  fraall  wards,  in  chronic  dif- ' 
eafe,  weak  and  reduced  in  flelh,  were  furnifhed 
with  flannel  fhirts,  flannel  focks,  flippers,  or 
whatever  elfe  could  appear  to  contribute  to  their 
comfort,  or  to  aid  in  their  recovery  *. 

The  above  is  the  kind  and  quantity  of  equip- 
ment allotted  to  the  hofpitals  of  the  depot  in 
bedding,  clothing  and  perfonal  neceflTaries.  The 
utenfils,  for  the  particular  ufes  of  the  Tick,  or 

•  Befide^  the  fick  in  hofpital,  there  are  generally  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  perfons  under  cure  of  itch.  The  bed- 
dmg  and  clothing,  when  they  become  bare  or  ragged,  are 
let  apart  for  their  ufe.  They  arc  deftroyed  when^hey  be- 
come  fo  filthy  33  to  be  no  longer  ufdful. 
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for  the  general  purpofes  of  the  economical  ad- 
miniftration,  are  next  to  be  noticed.  On  this 
head  there  ought  to  be  neither  deficiency  nor 
fuperfliiity.  There  are  certain  neceffary  things, 
which  a  Tick  man  ought,  at  all  times,  to  be 
able  to  command  by  his  own  effort,  viz.  a  veffel 
with  drink,  a  chamber  pot  and  flippers.  To 
provide  for  this  objeft,  and  to  preferve  an  appear- 
ance of  order  and  propriety  in  the  wards,  a  fmall 
table,  or  ftand,  was  placed  by  each  bed,  or  between 
two  beds,  on  which  was  a  drinking  cup,  with 
fuitable  drink ;  on  the  ihelves  below,  were  the 
chamber  pot  and  flippers  :--the  drinking  cups 
are  of  tin ;  the  chamber  pots  of  pewter. 
Buckets  are  a  necefl*ary  utenfil  in  fi ck  wards,  for 
the  purpofes  of  the  fick ;  the  number  allotted 
correfponds  with  the  probable  wants ; — they  are 
of  brafs.  Bowls  or  bafons,  fpoons,  plates,  knives 
and  forks  are  neceflary  implements  in  meffing. 
In  Britifli  hofpitals  the  bowls,  fpoons  and  plat- 
ters are  of  wood.  The  material  is  not  the  mod 
fuitable  for  the  purpofe ;  and,  though  cheap  in 
the  firfl:  coft,  it  is  not  perhaps  economical,  for  it 
is  liable  to  fplit, — a  deftrudion,  for  which  fer- 
vants  cannot  be  made  refponfible.  Spoons  of 
horn,  or  block  tin,  porringers  and  plates  of 
earthen- ware  might  be  fubftituted  with  ad- 
vantage. The  appearance  is  better,  and  the  ex- 
pence  to  the  public  would  probably  be  lefs,  for 
there  is  little  damage  from  wear,  and  no  deftruc- 
tion,  but  from*  carelefljiefs,  for  which  fervants 
and  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  recovery  may  be  made 

accountable. 
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accountable.  In  the  wards  of  acute  dlfeafe,  be- 
fides  veflels  replenlfhed  at  regular  hours  with 
fuitable  drinks,  there  muft  be  a  tea-kettle,  a  tea- 
pot, tea-fpoons,  and  pint  bafons.  There  is  alfo 
required  for  each  ward  every  kind  of  implement 
neceffary  for  purification,  whether  of  the  per- 
fons  of  the  fick,  as  water-bafons,  towels,  fponges, 
combs  and  combing  trays,  or  of  the  apartments 
themfelves,  as  mops,  brooms  and  fcrubbing- 
bruflies ;  fo  that  there  always  be  at  hand  every 
requifite  means  for  removing  a  common  or  a 
perfonal  nuifance. 

It  is  felf-evident  and  requires  no  proof,  that  the 
arrangement  of  diet  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  hofpitals,  whether  as  relating  to  the 
good  and  comfort  of  the  fick,  or  to  the  expen- 
diture of  public  money.  If  it  could  be  proved, 
that  even  the  coftly  wines  of  Tokay  would  con- 
tribute to  fave  a  foldier's  life,  or  demonftrably 
accelerate  his  recovery,  the  Britifli  nation,  which 
is  humane  as  it  is  liberal,  would  not  hefitate 
to  fanclion  the  prefcription,  notwithftanding  it 
were  expenfive.  But  it  happens  fortunately, 
and  it  is  a  wife  provifion  of  the  Deity,  that  the 
prefervation  of  life  and  the  recovery  of  health 
depend,  but  rarely  upon  means  which  are  cofily 
and  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  means  are 
common  the  effed  refts  upon  the  right  appli- 
cation of  them.  In  laying  the  bafis  of  an 
economical  fyftem,  profufion  and  penury  are  to 
be  equally  avoided  ;  an  objedj  which  can.  only  be 
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cnfured  by  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  fubjeci 
in  all  its  relations.  It  is  here  fuppofed  that 
nothing  ufeful  is  wanting,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  the  expence,  for  if  there  be  want, 
there  is  no  economy  ;  at  the  fame  time,  nothing 
fuperfluous  is  provided,  for  if  fuperfluous,  it  is 
wafted,  or,  what  is  worfe,  it  is  mifappiied.  The 
matter  mud  therefore  be  fo  contrived,  that  even 
an  ounce  of  beef  or  bread  be  not  drawn  at  an 
hofpital  without  a  fpecific  caufe;  as  when  drawn, 
it  is  an  objed  of  economical  adminiilration  that 
it  be  religioully  applied  to  its  purpofes.  With  this 
rule  in  view  was  formed  the  diet  table  for  the 
hofpital  of  the  army  depot,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
It  deviates  in  fome  points  from  the  eflablifhed 
diet  tables  of  other  Britifli  military  hofpitals. 

It  is  ufual  to  confider  fick  perfons  in  -hofpital, 
as  under  three  general  conditions,  requiring 
three  different  modifications  of  diet.  There  is 
an  acute  ftage  of  difeafe,  in  which  folid  food 
has  no  place.  The  form  of  diet,  defigned  for 
this  clafs,  is  termed  low.  In  the  firfl:  ftage  of 
convalefcence,  where  aftual  difeafe  has  ceafed, 
where  appetite  has  returned,  and  where  it  may 
be  indulged  to  a  certain  extent,  a  meafure  of 
diet  is  allowed,  fuitable  in  quality  to  the  con- 
dition, and  correfponding  in  quantity  to  the 
wants  of  the  fubject,  termed  half  diet.  In  the 
more  advanced  progrefs  of  recovery,  where  the 
funftions  of  health  are  reftored,  and  where 
ftrength  only  is  wanting,  the  meafure  is  fome- 
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what  increafed,  and  is  then  termed  full  diet,  or 
the  higheft  gradation  allowed  in  hofpitals.  Thefe 
are  general  fcales  of  diet  for  the  different  clalfes 
of  fick  or  recovering  men  in  hofpital;  but  as 
there  often  occur  circumftances,  which  call  for 
nourilhment  or  refrefhments,  not  to  be  exprefled 
in  a  general  table,  which  embraces  only  what  is 
common  to  all,  the  defeft  is  fupplied  by  tables 
for  exrra  allowances.  At  the  hofpital  of  the 
depot  thefe  were  printed  upon  cards,  with  fe- 
parate  columns  for  the  various  articles  which 
were  likely  to  be  wanted. — One  of  them  be- 
longed to  each  ward.  Farther  ;. there  frequently 
are  found  in  hofpitals  perfons  ill  of  chronic  dif- 
eafes,  the  cure  of  which  requires  a  form  of  diet, 
not  eafily  comprehended  in  a  general  rule.  To 
fapply  the  defe(5t,  without  giving  rife  to  con- 
lufion,  the  tables  for  extra  are  found  to  be  fuf- 
ficient.  The  chronic  lift  of  patients  ftand  upon 
the  low  fcaie  of  diet  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment ;  the  refrefhments,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  appear  as  an  addition  in  the  table  of 
extra  allowance. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  divifion  of  diet. 
It  remains  to  explain  its  nature  in  quantity  and 
I  quahty,  as  adapted  to  the  different  claffes  of  fick 
I  or  recovering  men.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to 
I  execute  this  upon  found  principles,  it  is  neceffary 
f  to  be  well  acquainted  with  fick  perfons  in  all 
•  conditions  of  ficknefs,  to  know  what  they  reHih, 
and  to  obferve  what  they  diflike.  There  often 
'      caprice  in  the  appetite  of  fick  men  j  and  there 
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are  individuals,  who  have  particular  apd  habitual 
dillikes,  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  effort ;  cir- 
cumftances  which  make  it  difFicult  to  contrive 
a  general  form  of  diet,  which  promifes  to  be 
agreeable  to  every  one.  It  rarely  happens  that 
there  is  a  defire  for  folid  food  in  the  acute  ftages 
of  difeafe.  A  full,  or  even  a  half  ration  of  beef 
and  bread,  as  it  cannot  be  confumed,  fo  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  nuifance  in  the  fick  ward  of  an 
hofpital.  Even  gruels,  barley,  rice  and  oat- 
meal are  feldom  acceptable.  Tea,  beef  tea — or 
bouillon,  when  well  prepared,  are  reliflicd  by 
mofl  perfons ;  they  are,  for  the  mofl:  part,  fa- 
vourable to  the  operation  of  the  remedies,  which 
are  adminiftered  at  this  period  of  illnefs,  and, 
with  a  greater  or  leffer  portion  of  bread,  are  or- 
dinarily fufficient,  in  pointof  nouriflmient,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  acute  ftage  of  fever, 
or  other  acute  difeafe.  The  low  diet  of  the 
hofpital  of  the  depot  was  formed  in  this  view ; 
as  is  feen  in  the  table  annexed  *.  When  difeafe 
ceafes,  appetite  returns;  but  appetite,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  often  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is 
proper,  and  a  full  meal  is  often  followed  by  in- 
jury, that  is,  indigeftion, — even  relapfe.  The 
quantity  of  diet,  allowed  to  perfons  in  this  ftage 
of  convalefcence,  appears  alfo  in  the  table  an- 
nexed. The  full  dieta  as  explained  in  the  fame 
table,  is  of  a  fimilar  kind  with  the  half  diet, 
only  fomewhat  fuller  in  quantity,  as  the  diet  of. 
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perfons  farther  advanced  in  recovery,  and  obliged 
to  take  cxercife  in  the  open  air,  when  the 
weather  permits. 

To  this  general  bafis  of  diet,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  intrufted  with  the 
care  of  fick,  to  add  in  the  extra  table*,  what- 
ever farther  nourifliment  or  refrefhment  the  cafe 
of  any  individual  may  require,  whether  of  beef, 
bread,  milk,  potatoes,  rice,  flour,  fago,  flummery, 
arrow  root,  fruit,  confitures  and  liquors. — The 
diet  tables  exprefs  the  regular  quantity  for  each 
clafs  of  patients, — the  extra  tables  furnifti  a 
difcretional  power  for  making  addition. 

The  tables  annexed  exprefs  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  diet  which  was  allowed  to  the  dif- 
ferent clafles  of  fick  or  recovering  men,  in  the 
hofpitals  of  the  depot, — the  quality,  it  may  be 
added,  was  without  fault.  The  tea,  fouchong, 
fuch  as  refpedtable  perfons  ufe  in  their  families  ; 
the  milk  from^  the  cow,  without  adulteration  ; 
the  bread  of  the  befl:  flour,  made  by  a  foreign 
baker  (unquefl:ionably  the  befl  bread  made  in 
the  ifland);  the  beef  and  mutton  good  and  whole- 
fome  ;  the  broth  well  prepared, — made  with 
barley,  roots  and  herbs,-— favoury  and  palatable. 
If  rice-milk  was  difliked,— and  the  diflike  is  not 
uncommon  among  Englifli  foldiers,  oatmeal  was 
fubflituted  in  its  place.  In  ftiort,  every  thing 
was  good  in  its  kind ;  but  there  was  not  much 
variety  in  cooking,  for  the  kitchen  was  not  cal- 
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ciliated  to  admit  of  any  thing  farther  than  an 
apple- dumplmg,  a  fritter,  or  a  beef-fteak. 
ofdS"^'°"  The  diet,  adopted  in  the  hofpitals  of  the 
depot,  does  not  exa6tly  correfpond,  in  kind  and 
quantity,  with  that  eftabhfhed  for  other  military 
hofpitals  in  Britain.  The  manner  of  diflribution 
is  alfo  changed.  It  appears  to  be  the  cuftom, 
in  moft  hofpitals,  to  divide  the  mefs  in  the  cook- 
ing place,  from  which  it  is  fent  into  the  wards 
in  feparate  portions.  The  beef  and  potatoes, 
where  potatoes  make  a  part  of  the  ration,  are, 
in  this  cafe,  neither  hot  nor  cold.  They  are 
lefs  relifhed  on  that  account,  and  probably  lefs 
light  in  the  ftomach.  In  a  furgical,  or  in  a  con- 
valefcent  hofpital,  the  evil  of  this  practice  may 
not  be  fo  confpicuous ;  for  the  whole  is  likely  to 
difappear,  or  to  be  difpofed  of  among  the  mafs, 
in  one  manner  or  other  ;  but  if  a  fixed  portion 
be  allotted  to  perfons  in  the  acute  ftage  of  dif- 
eafe,  and  not  confumed  by  them,  (and  it  cannot 
be  confumed  where  there  is  no  health  and  no 
appetite,)  the  difpofable  part  (the  beef  and 
bread)  is  put  under  the  pillow,  in  referve  for 
another  time.  This  is  no  unufual  occurrence, 
and  it  is  no  unnatural  effeft  ;  for  there  is  a 
covetoufnefs,  that  is,  a  defire  to  acquire,  and  an 
imwillingnefs  to  give  away,  which  flicks  clofe  to 
human  nature,  and  which  is  often  the  lafl:  faculty 
of  what  is  called  reafon,  which  a  fick  foldier  ex- 
ercifes.  He  thus  hoards  with  avidity  what  he 
cannot  ufe  ;  and  he  reluftantly  parts  with  what 
he  confiders  to  be  his  property,  after  it  has 

become 
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become  a  nuifance.  In  the  hofpital  of  the  dep6t 
this  evil  had  no  place  ;  for  the  diftribution  was 
made,  not  according  to  fuppofed,  but  according 
to  aclual  wants.  The  diet  of  the  acute  wards 
was  prepared  feparately  in  its  own  velTels,  and 
after  its  own  rule.  The  bouillon  was  in  readi- 
nefs,  in  the  wards,  at  a  certain  hour  ;  and  it  was 
diftributed  at  the  times  which  befl:  fuited  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  foup  or  broth  of 
the  convalefcent  wards  was  prepared  in  one  boiler, 
at  lead  according  to  one  rule.  The  quantity  of 
meat,  allotted  to  each  ward,  was  calculated 
previous  to  dreffing,  and  put  into  the  boiler  fe- 
parately, with  a  tally  affixed.  When  dreffed,  it 
was  carried  into  the  ward  in  the  mafs,  and  di- 
vided by  the  fteward  or  ward-mafter  at  the 
meffing  table.  The  dinner,  by  this  means,  was 
ferved  while  hot  and  in  feafon ;  and  an  op- 
portunity was  thereby  furnifhed  to  evety  one  of 
wkneffing  that  the  regulated  allowance  was  fairly 
divided. 

It  probably  may  bethought,  that  the  fubjeft 
of  diet  is  detailed  with  a  tedious  minutenefs,  and 
ftill  that  the  matter  is  not  clear.  In  trial,  the 
arrangement  was  found  to  be  correft,  and  liable 
to  no  embarraflment,  but  it  is  not  pretended 
that  It  is  well  explained;  for  it  is  often  lefs  dif- 
ficu  t  with  the  author  to  do,  than  to  explain 
intelhgibly  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  however 
evident,  that  there  can  be  no  correcl:  economy 
and  no  exact  order  in  matter  of  diet,  unlefs  a 
table  be  formed  a-new  every  day,  for  the 
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condition  of  an  hofpital  of  acute  difeafe  Is  not 
ftationary.  To  form  a  diet  table  daily  implies 
labour  and  a  wafte  of  time  ;  confequently  fuch 
tables  are  ufually  formed  but  once  a  week,  un- 
lefs  they  become  fo  dirty  and  blotted  as  to  be 
read  with  difficulty.  In  the  hofpitals  of  the 
depot,  the  principle  adopted  in  clafling  the  fick 
and  convalefcent,  produced  a  new  diet  table 
daily  without  the  trouble  of  writing ;  while  a 
figure,  in  the  table  of  extra  allowance,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  mark  difcretional  additions  of  what- 
ever kind  or  extent,  without  leaving  an  opening 
for  error  or  miftake. 

The  principle  which  was  a£led  upon  in  claffing 
the  fick,  in  equipping  the  hofpital,  and  in  ar- 
ranging the  diet,  has  been  explained  at  fome 
length.  The  number  and  quaUty  of  nurfes  and 
attendants  necefTary  for  the  care  of  an  hofpital 
of  a  given  number  of  patients  is  the  next  matter 
to  be  confidered  and  explained.  The  number  of 
four  hundred  fick  is  alTumed,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
as  a  convenient  one ;  for  though  it  be  not  pre- 
cifely  the  number  which  was  in  the  hofpital  of  the 
depot  at  any  one  time  .in  the  year  1801,  yet  it 
does  not  much  exceed.  A  round  number  facili- 
tates calculation,  and  does  not  affed  the  truth  of 
the  rule.  Having  thus  aifumed  a  round  number, 
as  the  ftrength  of  the  hofpital,  it  is  admiffible 
for  a  fmiilar  reafon,  to  aifume  a  proportion 
among  the  difeafes  and  the  conditions  of  difeafe, 
in  the  different  claiTes  of  the  fick,  which,  though 
not  precifely  exaft,  for  it  varies  frequently,  is 
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ot,  upon  the  whole,  far  from  the  truth.  Thus, 
an  hofpital  confifiingof  four  hundred  perfons, 
It  may  be  fuppol'ed  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  what  are  ufually  called  furglcal 
cafes,  the  majority  of  which,  in  times  of  peace, 
confills  of  venereal  complaints  and  ulcers  of  the 
legs.— It  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that,  in  this  clafs, 
:  there  are  two  perfons  under  operations  of  fome 
I  confequence.    Of  the  others,  which  are  medical 
I  cafes,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  fixty  perfons  are 
in  the  acute  ftage,  of  one  or  other  of  the  dif- 
'  ferent  forms  of  fever, — ten  in  dangerous  cir- 
;  cumftances,  or  in  a  flate  of  extrem.e  weaknefs,— 
the  reft  in  the  different  ftages  of  convalefcence. 

In  a  large  ward  of  acute  difeafe,  containing 
twenty  perfons,  one  female  nurfe  with  two  male 
orderlies,  was  the  allotted  proportion  of  attend- 
:  ance  in  the  hofpital  of  the  army  depot ;  and  it 
!  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  duty.    In  a  ward, 
1  containing  twelve  patients,  (had  fuch  exifted,)  a 
■  female  nurfe  with  one  male  orderly  would  have 
'  been  required.  In  convalefcent  wards,  nurfes  were 
not  employed  ;  for  there  was  no  ficknefs.  One 
f  male  attendant  is  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  fifty  of  this  clafs.    His  duty  is  confined  to 
cleaning  the  apartment,  taking  care  of  the  uten- 
•  fils,  and  bringing  the  viauals  from  the  cooking 
;  place.  Into  which  no  patient  is  permitted  to  enter, 
j  The  convalefcents  are  capable  of  wafliing,  comb- 
\  ing  and  cleaning  their  own  perfons ;  and  it  is  a 
I  pomt  of  difcipline,  that  they  be  obliged  to  do  it. 
io  every  hundred  convalefcents  is,  or  ought  to 
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be,  appointed  a  ward-mafter,  a  non-commiflioned 
officer  of  a  firm  and  fteady  charader,  who  bears 
authority,  who  knows  what  foldiers  are,  and 
what  is  implied  in  their  duties.  His  truft  is 
confined  to  the  convalefcent  wards,  for  medical 
officers  themfelves  look  dire£lly  to  economy 
and  difcipline  in  the  wards  of  the  Tick,  and 
from  them  only  nurfes  are  to  receive  direclions. 
In  furgical  wards,  female  nurfes  are  not  em- 
ployed.— One  orderly  is  equal  to  the  attend- 
ance of  forty  perfons  of  this  clafs ;  for  there  are 
rarely  any  among  them  who  are  not  capable 
of  performing  common  offices  for  themfelves. 
It  is  different  in  hofpitals  of  wounded  men ; 
i — there  the  proportion  of  nurfes  and  orderly 
attendants  cannot  be  lefs  than  that  which  is  al- 
lowed in  the  wards  of  acute  difeafe.  To  the 
fmall  rooms,  in  which  were  placed  two  perfons, 
extremely  ill,  extremely  weak,  or  under  cure  after 
a  furgical  operation  of  confequence,  one  female 
nurfe  was  allotted,  affifted  in  night  duty  by  an 
orderly,  taken  from  convalefcent  or  furgical 
wards,  where  no  night  attendance  is  required. 

Such  is  the  proportion  of  nurfes  and  orderlies, 
which  was  judged  to  be  fufficient  for  the  due 
attendance  of  the  fick  of  the  hofpital  of  the  army 
depot,  and  which  was  found  upon  trial  to  be 
fo.  The  proportion  is  different  in  other  Britiffi 
military  hofpitals,  viz.  one  attendant  for  ten 
fick  perfons.  According  to  this  rule,  an 
hofpital  of  four  hundred  fick  requires  forty 

nurfes  or  orderlies  j   according  to  the  plan 
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adopted  at  the  depot,  twenty- one  are  fufficlent. 
The  diminution  is  of  one  half  nearly  ;  yet  a 
double  proportion  of  attendants  is  provided  for 
thofe  who  adlually  are  fick  and  ill ;  for  to  fe- 
venty  perfons  in  the  acute  ftage  of  difeafe,  or 
in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  danger,  thirteen  per- 
fons were  attached.  Thus  the  general  means 
provided  for  the  fervice,  are  fewer  by  one  half 
nearly  than  the  common  rule  admits,  the  effed, 
in  the  point  of  application,  is  nearly  doubled. 

Befides  the  nurfes  and  attendants  of  the  fick,  Servants  of 

economical 

another  clals  or  fervants  is  required  in  the  "dmimiira 
economical  adminiftration  of  hofpitals,  who  muft 
be  qualified  for  the  duty,  and  in  number  pro- 
portioned exaaiy  to  the  ends.  The  fervants  of 
the  kitchen  fland  among  the  firft.  In  an  hof- 
pital  confiding  of  four  hundred  perfons,  there 

i  mud  be  two  male  cooks,  for  the  great  mefs  

!  the  provifions  of  the  convalefcent  and  furgical 
patients;  one  female  cook,  a  perfon  who  has 
fome  tafte  and  flvill  in  preparing  nice  things,— the 
refrefliments  of  the  wards  of  acute  difeafe.  She 
t  muft  know  how  to  make  beef  tea  and  bouillon 
I  m  the  beft  manner,  tarts,  puddings,  jellies  and 
all  manner  of  drinks.    The  making  of  tea  is 
^  known  to  every  onej  and  in  order  \hat  tea  be 
F  always  at  hand,  it  was  direded  to  be  made  in 
i  the  wards  by  the  nurfes.    For  the  great  worK 
ofwafhmg  anddrying,-a  very  important  part 
of  hofpital  adminiftration,  fix  wafhers  are  the 
I  fmallel'c  poffible  number  admiffible.     If  diligent 
■  and  properly  furnifhed  with  every  convenience, 
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they  are  equal  to  the  tafk ;  but  they  muft  be 
fubjedls  of  the  better  clafs  and  well  experienced; 
viz.  two  women  for  wadiing  linen, — flieets  and 
fhirts ;  four  men,— two  for  waftiing  bedding  and 
clothing,  and  two  for  drying  and  mangling. 
The  infpeftion  of  this  was  placed  under  an  in- 
telligent perfon,  as  fteward  of  the  linen  and 
clothing  in  prefent  ufe.  She  is  fuppofed  to 
know  fomething  of  figures,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  an  account  of  her  charge.  A  fempftrefs 
for  repairing  linen,  and  a  taylor  for  repairing 
clothing,  a£l  under  her  orders.  The  purification 
of  the  perfon  is  one  of  the  firft  procefTes  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fick  ;  and  bathing,  hot  or  cold, 
was  often  reforted  to  in  the  after  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  at' the  hofpital  of  the  depot.  Baths 
were  therefore  in  readinefs  at  all  times.  The  of- 
fice of  providing  them  was  committed  to  a  care- 
ful and  intelligent  perfon  ftyled  faperintendant 
of  the  bath.  It  is  neceffary  in  economy,  indif- 
penfablc  to  the  propriety  of  appearance,  and 
eonnefted  with  the  fafety  of  the  health  of  an 
army,  that  foldiers  be  not  perinitted  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  fick  wards  any  part  of  their 
own  apparel.  The  appointment,  therefore,  of  a . 
perfon,  who  may  be  called  keeper  of  packs,  to 
take  an  account  of  the  fick  foldiers'  clothing,  to 
deflroy  what  is  bad,  to  give  to  be  wafhed  what 
is  dirty,  to  arrange  in  order  what  remains,  to 
label  it,  to  place  it  regimentally  in  the  pack- 
ftore,  to  reflore  it  when  wanted,  refponfible,  in 
thQ  mean  time,  that  there  be  no  irregular  lofs. 
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!S  an  office,  which  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  In 
I  large  hofpital.  It  were  better  that  this  keeper 
of  packs  be  a  non-commiffioned  officer.  He 
mu/t  at  all  events  be  a  corre6l  and  accurate  man. 
In  addition  to  the  duty  now  mentioned,  the 
keeper  of  packs  may  be  employed  to  condu6l 
^he  fick  from  the  barracks  to  the  hofpital  for 
admiffion ;  after  difmiffion  to  re-condu£t  them  to 
the  barracks,  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  adjutant 
or  ferjeant-major,  and  obtain  a  quittance,  that 
no  lofs  of  neceflaries  or  clothing  has  been 
fuftained  durins;  ficknefs. 

The  bufmefs  of  an  hofpital,  of  four  hundred 
perfons,  particularly  if  it  has  an  a6live  move- 
ment, implies  a  confiderable  fhare  of  writing, 
fufficient  to  employ  a  diligent  clerk.  There  is 
for  inftance ;  i  ft,  A  regifter  of  all  the  perfons 
who  enter  the  hofpital,  viz.  name,  regiment, 
difeafe,  date  of  admiffion,  date  of  difmiffion,  or 
of  death;  2d,  A  ticket,  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
perfon's  bed,  marking  the  name,  regiment,  dif- 
eafcj  date  of  admiffion ;  3d,  A  ticket  of  dif- 
miffion, marking  the  date  of  admiffion  and  dif- 
charge,  as  a  voucher  to  afcertain  the  number  of 
days,  for  which  the  foldier  is  liable  to  hofpital 
ftoppage;  4tb,  Ticket,  marking  the  date  of 
death,  fent  to  the  general*s  office  ;  5th,  Morn- 
ing report;  6th,  Weekly  ftate  j  7th,  Monthly 
returns,— in  two  forms, — one  medical,  the  other 
military,  marking  the  regimental  movement; 
8th,  Monthly  return  of  the  medical  ftaffj  9th, 
Weekly  returns  of  admiffions,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
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war-office  and  pay-office  ;  loth,  Weekly  returns 
of  difmiffion  for  the  fame;  nth,  Weekly  re- 
turns of  fuel  and  candles,  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed  by  the  barrack- office  ;  I2.th, 
Weekly  abftrafts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
provifions ;  13th,  Weekly  abftraft  of  money  ac- 
count; T4th,  Weekly  pay-bill  of  fervants'  wages; 
15th,  Monthly  return  of  hofpital  ftores,  clothing, 
utenfils,  &c.  The  whole  of  this  writing  was  per- 
formed by  one  perfon ;  and  though  three  copies 
of  each  paper  were  required,  the  labour  was 
not  oppreffive,  but  the  time  was  fully  occupied. 

A  fteward,  in  an  hofpital  of  the  extent  Rated, 
holds  an  office  of  fome  trufl,  and  of  confiderable 
labour :  he  requires  to  be  aftive  and  diligent. 
It  belongs  to  his  duty  to  make  out  the  provifion  | 
returns,  according  to  the  form  annexed  *  ;  to  j 
keep  an  account  of  expenditure,  authorized  by  I 
general  and  extra  diet  tables ;  to  fubmit  the  ac-  ! 
count  of  expenditure  for  examination,  at  the 
flated    periods,    fupported    by  authenticated 
vouchers,  viz.  the  verified  provifion  returns, 
and  the  certified  tables  of  extra  allowance;  to 
apportion  the  diet  for  the  different  wards,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  rules  of  diet ;  to  divide 
•         the  meat  of  each  ward,  and  to  affix  a  tally  to  it, 
previous  to  its  being  fent  to  be  dreffed  ;  and  to 
fee  it  divided   fairly  and  corre6lly  after  it  is 
dreffed.    He  is  further  employed  to  provide  the 
finaU  articles,  which  are  occafionally  wanted  in 
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the  hofpital,  bringing  with  him,  at  the  time  of 
weekly  fettlement,  the  authorities,  the  bills  of 
parcels  and  receipts  of  payment,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  entitled  to  reimburfement  of  what 
he  has  paid  on  the  account  of  the  Tick.  This  is 
a  duty  which  nominally  belongs  to  purveyors  ; 
but  has  often  been  done,  and  may  always  be 
done  by  a  perfon  without  a  commiffion. — To 
the  fteward  of  an  hofpital  muft  be  attached  a 
ftrong,  honeft  and  ini-jlligent  perfon,  as  porter 
or  alTiflant. 

According  to  the  above  calculation,  the  num- 
ber of  perfons,  employed  in  the  economical 
adminiftration  of  an  hofpital  of  four  hundred 
perfons,  amounts  to  fixteen.  Every  one  of  this 
number  muft  necefTarily  be  fully  employed ;  but 
the  work  to  be  performed  does  not  exceed  the 
quantity  of  the  means  allotted,  if  the  requifite 
qualifications  be  found  in  every  one,  that  is, 
bodily  ftrength,  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  duties.  This  was  proved  at  the  hofpital  of 
the  army  depot. 

The  economical  adminiftration  of  hofpitals  is  Purveyor, 
placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  pur- 
veyors ;  but  when  the  depot  was  removed  from 
Chatham  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  it  was  thought 
to  be  advifable,  for  feveral  reafons,  to  try  to 
conduci:  that  part  of  the  bufmefs  without  fuch 
affiftance.  The  attempt  was  accordingly  made, 
and  it  was  carried  into  execution  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  with  very  little  trouble.  The  writ- 
ing was  done  by  the  clerk,  as  ftated.    One  of 
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the  affiftant  furgeons,  a  perfon  refident  in  the 
hofpital,  and  particularly  charged  with  the  in- 
fpe^lion  of  its  econom)',  brought  together  and 
arranged  the  accounts  for  examination.  When 
the  accounts  were  found  to  be  corred:,  a  bill 
was  drawn'  for  the  neat  amount  of  the  fum 
wanted ;  fo  that  every  thing  was  exaftly  quit  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  without  balance  for  or 
againfl  on  either  fide.    Quittances  in  full  to  a 
given  date  were  required  from  all  perfons  to 
whom  money  was  paid  on  account  of  the  hof- 
pital, as  a  fecurity  againft  fraudulent  demands  at 
a  future  time. — The  purveyor's  duty  was  thus 
found  to  be  fimple  and  eafy.    It  did  not  occupy 
more  than  three  hours  one  day  in  the  week  of 
the  perfon's  lime  who  undertook  it.    The  ac- 
count of  the  week,  it  may  be  obferved,  clofed  on 
Saturday,  the  examination  and  fettlement  took 
place  the  Monday  follovt-ing : — and,  as  appears 
in  the  abftraft,  the  whole  bufmefs  was  arranged 
in  fuch  a  form,  that  the  expence  was  precifely 
known,  every  expenditure  bearing   its  corre- 
fponding  voucher,  its  order  of  authority,  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  acquittance. 
Medical         The  quantity  and  kind  of  afliftance,  required 
atundLTs'J   for  the  medical  duties  of  an  hofpital  of  four 
hundred  perfons,  whether  of  commiflioned  of- 
ficers, mates,  or  fubordinate  fervants,  is  next  to 
be  confidered.     In  an  hofpital  of  the  fpeciiied 
number,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  nearly  one 
third  requires  furgical  treatment.     A  furgeon 
and  alTiftant  furgeon,  with  a  furgery  man,  are,  it 
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Is  prefumed,  peifedly  equal  to  this  duty.  A 
phyfician,  with  two  afliftant  furgeons,  or  mates, 
neceflarily  fuppofed  to  be  intelh'gent,  zealous 
and  adive,  is  equal  to  the  treatment  of  the 
others, — in  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fick  are 
clalfed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  fiiewn, 
and  that  certain  remedies  of  common  form  are 
always  ready  prepared,  carried  round  by  a  dif- 
penfer,  and  adminiftered  at  the  time  they  are 
prefcribed.  To  execute  the  part  of  preparing 
and  difpenfmg  medicines,  an  apothecary  or  affifl:- 
ant  furgeon  will  be  required  ;  a  perfon  properly 
qualified  and  confcientioully  diligent,  to  whom 
mufl:  be  attached  two  intelligent  people  as  dif- 
penfers.  This  apothecary  or  afliftant  furgeon, 
by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  is  fuppofed 
to  polTefs  feme  practical  11^111  in  chymiftry ;  for, 
befides  fuperintending  the  furgery,  preparing 
and  having  always  in  readjnefs  remedies  of  com- 
mon form,  as  w^ell  as  compounding  the  parti- 
cular prefcriptions,  it  will  be  ufeful  that  he  pre- 
pare many  of  the  chymical  remedies ;  and  it  is 
^flential,  that  roots,  which  lofe  their  virtues  when 
reduced  to  powder,  be  powdered  only  according 
to  the  expected  demand for  this  purpofe  a 
flout  and  intelligent  perfon  as  a  labourer  mufi: 
be  attached  to  the  hofpital  elaboratory.  The 
apothecary  or  alTiilant  furgeon,  ading  in  the 
above  capacity,  has  in  charge  the  medical  ftores, 
and  confequently  has  to  give  in  an  account  of 
expenditure  monthly,  accompanied  with  a 
voucher  expreffing  the  application,  according 
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to  fhe  annexed  form  *. — To  the  above  perfons, 
deemed  neceiTary  for  the  medical  duties  of  an 
hofpital  of  four  hundred  perfons,  are  to  be 
added  three  barbers, — for  common  (having, 
for  ftaving  the  heads  of  fick  men,  and  for  ad- 
miniflering  glyfters  ;  making  in  the  whole,  feven 
fervants  and  feven  medical  officers,  commiflioned 
and  warrant;  to  whom  may  be  added  a  peifon 
for  the  management  of  the  hofpital  for  men  un- 
der cure  of  itch. 
Extra  lia-  Befides  the  hofpital  duties  of  medical  officers 
sicafjf^^'  2^  depot,  the  labour  of  examining  and  pre- 
fcccrs.  fcribing  for  fick  in  barracks,  for  whom  there 
was  no  better  accommodation,  was  of  great  ex- 
tent at  one  time.  For  three  months,  the  a- 
mount  of  the  morning  fick-report,  including  con- 
valefcenrs  who  lodged  in  a  barrack  room  fet 
apart  for  their  reception,  frequently  exceeded 
two  hundred.  This  duty  was  executed  by  the 
affiflant  infpeclor,  or  by  the  head  of  the  hofpital, 
affifted  by  an  hofpital  mate.  But  to  this  labour 
was  added  another,  which  occafioned  interrup- 
tion and  occupied  time. — Every  perfon  who 
enters  the  garrifon  is  examined  and  reported 
upon,  as  to  the  (late  of  health  or  fitnefs  for  duty, 
— the  recruits  by  the  garrifon  furg^on,  the  old 
foldiers  by  the  head  of  the  medrcal  department, 
who  alfo  examines  every  perfon  who  goes  from 
the  garrifon  to  foreign  fervice.  This  is  a  fixed 
duty  of  the  depot ;  but  befides  this,  it  happened, 
during  the  prelTure  of  ficknefs,  that  every  peifon, 
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then  prefent,  was  examined  correclly,  fo  as  to 
obtain  information  of  any  blemillies  aOually  exift- 
inq,  or  of  impediments  likely  to  arife  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fervice  to  which  particular  regiments  were 
deftined,  with  a  view,  that  the  troops  of  the 
line,  in  matter  of  heakh  and  bodily  power, 
might  be  fo  arranged,  as  to  prove  upon  trial  in 
action  an  uniform  and  confiilent  whole.  The 
blemifhed  and  objeclionable  fubjects  were  noted  ; 
and  the  defeds  fpecined  in  fuch  manner,  as  to 
furnifh  information  for  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  rejecled  parts,  if  fuch  a  meafure  fhould  be 
deemed  neceffary ;  for  though  lefs  eligible  for 
•the  line,  they  were  ftill  ufeful,  as  being  capable 
of  the  common  duties  of  a  garrifon. 

The  whole  of  the  hofpital  duty,  which  was  Connexioa 
arranged  upon  one  principle,  and  connefted  by 
one  bond,  was  directed  to  one  point  of  aftion  by 
a  living  authority,  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent, 
rather  than  by  a  written  riile  or  precept,  fluck 
up  for  obfervation,  but  which  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  Guftomary  with  mofi:  perfons,  in- 
truded with  the  diredion  of  hofpitals,  to  write 
out  and  make  known  certain  forms  of  regula- 
tion, as  (landing  orders  for  the  general  govern- 
ment of  their  charge.  This  rule  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  hofpitals  of  the  depot  j  and  there 
was  defign  in  the  apparent  negleft.  For,  as  it 
appears  that  perfons  are  lefs  impreffed  with  what 
is  written  than  with  what  is  fpoken,  it  was  the 
objea  in  this  place,  to  teach  duty  by  example,— 
to  endeavour  to  engraft,  in  the  mind  of  the  at- 
tendant. 
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tendant,  a  habit  of  enlightened  and  correal  dif* 
cipline,  to  which  inftruftion  and  confidence 
were  thought  to  be  previous  conditions.  It  is 
from  the  fpirit  of  benevolence  only,  which  fills 
the  bread  of  the  nurfe  or  attendant,  that  atten- 
tion to  the  Tick  can,  in  all  cafes,  be  infured.  It 
is  therefore  a  duty  of  the  medical  chief  to  fan 
the  fparks  of  affedion  as  they  fhew  themfelves, 
to  fofler  them  with  care  till  they  alTume  a  good 
and  fteady  growth.  The  growth,  even  among 
foldiers  and  foldiers'  wives,  is  not  relui^ant,  if 
tenderly  nurfed  ;  but  it  does  not  thrive  under 
harfh  and  rigorous  treatment.  The  nurfes  and 
attendants  of  the  fick,  who  polTefs  fenfibility  of 
heart,  are  cordially  engaged  in  their  duties,  by 
being  confidentially  treated,  fo  as  to  be  made, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  part  of  the  medical  edablifh- 
ment.  If  they  polTefs  confidence,  their  benevo- 
lence is  warmed  ;  they  feel  an  intereft  in  the  fate 
of  their  charge,  and  participate  all  the  anxieties 
and  all  the  pleafures  of  the  phyfician.  Inftead 
therefore  of  giving  orders  in  writing,  which  mufl 
always  be  cold  and  formal,  or  permitting  ma- 
trons, ward-mafters  and  others,  who  have  no 
knowled^re  of  the  condition,  and  little  intereft  in 
the  fate  of  the  fick,  to  give  direftions  to  nurfes 
and  orderlies,  a  phyfician,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
oftener  in  his  hofpital  than  once  or  even  twice  a- 
day,  will  find  a  reward  in  perfonally  communicat- 
ing his  ovi^n  wifiies ;  for  he  will  thereby  rarely 
fail  to  communicate  fome  fhare  of  that  intereft, 
which  he  himfelf  feels.  By  dired  communication 
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hz  has  a  chance  to  engnge  the  afFeftions ;  and 
there  is  an  evident  advantage  in  engaging 
the  affedlions,  in  preference  to  the  praclice  of 
operating  upon  the  fears.  But  befides  this,  the 
cuftoin  of  trufling  the  difcipHne  of  an  hofpital  to 
verbal  communications  infures  attention,  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  himfelf ;  for  it  leaves  the  whole 
refponfibility  chargeable  to  his  account.  Neg- 
lects and  omiffions,  in  fach  cafe,  are  not  legally 
inifhable,  for  no  written  order  has  been  tranf- 
lefled.  He  is  therefore  bound  to  guard  by 
vigilance,  that  error  does  not  arife,  for  he  has 
neglefted  to  make  provifion  for  the  legal  punifh- 
ment  of  it. — Such  is  the  view  which  influenced 
the  mode  of  difcipline  praclifed  with  the  attend- 
ants of  the  fick,  in  the  hofpital  of  the  depot,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  the  year  i8oi. 

A  full  and  corre6l  examination  of  every  per-  Medieai 
fon  in  the  hofpital  was  made  twice  a  day, — at  ^'^^"* 
ten  in  the  morning  and  at  feven  in  the  evening. 
At  thefe  times  every  individual  was  carefully 
examined,  whether  fick  or  convalefcent.  The 
condition  of  the  patients  being  afcertained,  the 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  arrangement 
were  determined.  The  progrefTive  movements 
were  ordered  in  the  mornings ;  the  retrograde, 
as  relapfe  occurred,  and  removals  to  fmall 
wards  as  untoward  circumftances  arofe.  But 
befides  thefe  vifits  at  regular  hours,  the  wards, 
with  difeafes  in  the  acute  ftage,  were  vifited 
frequently,  probably  not  lefs  than  fix  or  eight 
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times  a  day ,  remedies  of  importance  were  ad- 
miniftered,  in  critical  cafes,  under  the  eye  of 
the  perfon  who  prefcribed  j  nor  was  there  any 
remiffion  of  effort,  till  an  objed  was  attained, 
which  placed  the  fubje6l  in  fafety,  or  which  in- 
dicated that  remedy  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  limited  fkill.  In  the  common  routine  of 
hofpital  duty,  the  patient  was  examined,  the 
remedy  was  prefcribed  and  immediately  ad- 
miniftered,  if  contained  among  the  common 
forms ;  if  not  among  the  common  forms,  it  was 
inftanrly  prepared  at  the  difpenfrng  fhop,  and 
given,  before  time  had  effedted  any  change  in 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  a  matter  of  fome 
confequence  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  the  ftate  of  ; 
which  is  liable  to  fluduate.  To  enfure  prompt 
exhibition  of  remedies,  certain  forms,  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  the  prevailing  maladies,  were  pre- 
vioufly  prepared,  carried  round  by  a  difpenfer, 
and  given  under  the  eye  of  the  prefcriber.  It 
was  thus  known  that  medicine  was  adminiflered, 
and  that  it  was  adminiftered  at  the  proper  time,— 
a  circumftance  which  does  not  always  happen 
where  the  bufinefs  is  conducted  after  the  com- 
mon manner. 

The  author  has  made  an  attempt,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  to  convey  fome  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  conduaing  the  hofpital  of  the  army  dep6tgi|y 
in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.    How  far  he  has  done  it^H; 
clearly  or  intelligibly  muft  be  left  to  others  toH< 
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judge;  but  it  will  ferve  to  illuflrate  the  fubje^l, 
•  o  trace  a  patient  progreffively  from  the  com- 
mencement of  illnefs  till  the  return  to  duty. 

The  fick  in  barracks  are  feleded,  and  re*  Progrefs 
parted  by  the  different  ferjeants  of  divifion  be-  th^hSl 
:  fore  the  hour  of  parade.    From  the  fick  reports 
I  of  divifions  a  general  one  is  formed.  The  whole 
I  mafs  of  fick  is  collefted  at  the  infpedion  room, 
;  and  examined  ;  the  lighter  cafes  are  treated,  and 
i  difmifled  to  their  quarters  ;    the  more  ferious 
ones  noted  to  be  fent  to  the  hofpital ;  the  name, 
.  the  regiment,  and  difeafe  are  marked  in  the  pa- 
i  per  of  admilTion.    The  patient  thus  defcribed  is 
t  conveyed  to  the  reviving  or  bathing  room  ;  his 
j  head  is  there  examine^  and  combed  ;  if  foul,  the 
hair  is  cut  off,  fo  that  the  perfon  may  be  made 
perfeaiy  clean  ;  if  bleeding  be  necelTary,  the  ope- 
!  ration  is  then  performed,  for  bleeding  is  often 
'  preparatory  to  other  means  of  cure.    This  pro- 
eefs  being  finiflied,  he  is  undrelTed,  wafhed  with 
,  warm  water  and  foap,  even  fcrubbed  with  a  hard 
bfufh,  till  the  incrufted  dirt  and  impurities  are 
removed  from  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
fenfibility  of  the  Ikin  being  reftored,  even  the 
animation  preternaturally  excited,  by  the  ufe  of 
the  brufh  and  the  warm  water,  cold  bathing,  or 
wafhing  with  cold  water,  where  judged  fuitable  to 
the  cafe,  is  next  employed.  Some  buckets  of  cold 
water  are  poured  upon  the  head  and  flioulders ; 
■  or  the  body  is  wafhed  all  over  with  cold  water] 
by  means  of  a  very  large  fponge.-This,  as 
bemg  lefs  formidable  to  timid  pcrfons  than  a 
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bucket  of  water,  and  perhaps  equally  effedual, 
is  generally  preferred.    The  patient,  being  now 
completely  bathed  and  perfedly  clean  in  perfon, 
is  rubbed  dry  with  linen  towels,  or  old  (beets, 
referved  for  the  purpofe  on  account  of  economy; 
particular  fubjeds,  after  being  dried  with  linen 
towels,  are  rubbed,  for  fome  time,  with  warm 
cloths  of  flannel.    In  this  (late,  furniftied  with  a 
clean  night-cap,  fhirt,  gown  and  flippers,  he  is 
carried,  by  proper  fervants,  to  his  allotted  ward, 
When  placed  in  bed,  the  medicines  prefcribed 
for  him  are  adminiftered,  and  the  means  re- 
quired in  the  expeded  operation  are  got  in 
readinefs.    He  is  again  vifited  in  due  time,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  eftea  of  the  remedy  ;  if  the 
intentions  are  fulfilled,  he  is  allowed  to  reft ;  if 
not  yet  fulfilled,  or  not  likely  to  be  fo,  the  re- 
medy is  repeated,— modified  or  changed,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  intended  effeft  fliall  be  fe- 
cured  in  proper  time.    The  vifits  in  the  acute 
wards  are  frequent  till  matters  are  in  proper  : 
train.    When  the  difeafe  has  ceafed  and  appe- 
tite begins  to  return,  he  moves  on  to  the  firft 
order  of  convalefcent  wards  and  enters  upon 
half-diet.    In  the  half-diet  ward  he  is  vifited 
twice  a  day  j  and  he  is  narrowly  examined  at  the 
ufual  periods  of  relapfe.    If  relapfe  appears  to 
threaten,  it  is  generally  turned  off"  by  the  tmiely 
exhibition  of  an  emetic,  or  other  remedy  ;  if  it  ■ 
adually  does  take  place,  a  retrograde  movement 
into  a  fick  ward  is  neceflary.    The  patients,  m  i 
the  half^diet  wards,  are  allowed  to  walk  out  t 
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hen  the  weather  is  good ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  common  diet,  there  is  made  fuch  extra  al- 
lowance of  wine,  porter  or  other  refrefliment,  as 
the  cafe  may  feem  to  require.    From  the  half- 
I  diet  ward  he  again  moves  on  to  full  diet,  which 
I  is  the  laft  flage  of  convalefcent  progrefs.  He 
I  remains  here,  under  fuch  regimen  of  diet,  me- 
dicine and  exercife,  as  is  thought  to  be  mod 
conducive  to  health,  till  recovery  is  believed  to 
:  be  enfured ;  he  is  then  difmifled  to  barracks, 
to  enter  upon  duty,  after  a  day  or  two  of  in- 
dulgence. 

I    It  is  proper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  Duty  of  at. 
'perfon,  who  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  fick  Kck!° 
for  the  time,  whether  afliftant  infpeftor  or  head 
of  the  hofpital,  witnefTed  with  his  own  eye  every 
ftep  and  procefs  of  important  treatment.  The 
operation  of  bleeding,  for  inftance,  was  per- 
formed  in  his  prefence,  and  the  quantity  taken 
away  was  regulated,  not  by  a  pre-determined 
number  of  ounces,  prefumed  to  be  fufficient 
at  the  time  of  prefcription,  but  by  effeds  which 
arofe  under  the  operation ;  for  as  the  remedy 
was  prefcribed  with  an  objed  in  view,  and  as 
that  objea  was  believed  to  be  attainable,  by  a 
modificaiion  of  the  means,  this  point  was  pur- 
fued  with  circumfpeftion,  but  with  iirmnefs,  till 
the  purpofe  was  effeaed.     Bathing,   in  like 
manner,  was  not  entrufled  to  the  care  of  fer- 
vants,  however  careful  j  the  procefs  was  wit- 
nelTed,  and  the  effeas  were  judged  of  by  the 
perfon  who  had  prefcribed  the  remedy,  par- 
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tlcularly  where  the  application  of  the  cold  wafi> 
ing  was  to  follow  that  of  warm  bathing.  In  this 
attention  to  the  mode  of  adminillration,  the 
-great  fuccefs  of  praflice  depends  ; — for  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  frame  is  not  yet  fo  corre6lly 
known,  that  we  can  venture  to  proceed  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes  by  the  precife  meafure  of  rule. 
It  is  neceffary  to  watch  the  operation  of  reme- 
dies by  adlual  infpeaion,  to  eftimate  effedls  as  : 
they  rife,  and  to  conducl  the  procefs  to  the  | 
proper  point  of  iflue,  by  cautious  but  firm  ex- 
periment.  It  requires  much  difcernment  in  many 
cafes  to  difcover  the  caufe,  a  very  corred  judge- 
ment to  meafure  the  means,  and  even  no  fmall 
degree  of  knowledge  to  be  able  to  afcertain 
'       that  the  end  is  attained. 

The  detail  which  has  now  been  given  of  the 
medical  and  economical  arrangements  of  the 
hofpitals  of  the  array  depot  will,  it  is  hoped,  be, 
fufficient  to  furnifli  a  corred  idea  of  the  manage- 
ment  which  was  adopted  at  that  eftabliftiment, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  interefts  of  the  fick.  It 
remains  to  eftimate  the  expence,  and  to  explain 
the  caufes  of  the  difference,  which  appears  onj 
that  head  in  this,  and  in  the  other  military  hof- • 
pitals  in  Britain.  4 
.dv.-.t.ges      The  furgeon-general  of  the  Britifli  army  is} 
cfami.k.t    ,     comptroller  of  hofpital  expenditure,  and^ 
may,  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  con-- 
fidered  as  purveyor-general  or  agent  for  con- • 
,traa  ;  for  all  requifitions  are  made  to  him,  and  I 
he  di^eds  the  fupply  of  all  tranfportable  articles, , 
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which  hofpitals  require.    Beef,  bread,  milk  and 
vegetables  are  neceflarily  procured  on  the  fpot ; 
the  others  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  London 
marker.     The  hofpital  of  the   depot  appears, 
from  its  hrft  eflabliOiment,  to  have  had  a  mixed 
government.    Direftly  under  the  orders  and  in- 
ifpeftion  of  the  military  commandant  of  the  gar- 
nfon,  the  communication  with  the  army  n^edical 
[board,  or  with  the  furgeon-general,  who  is  the 
communicating  organ  of  the  board,  profelTed  a 
notice  of  informations  for  the  general  purpofes 
of  the  fervice,  rather  than  the  acknowledgment 
of  immediate  controul,  which  belonged,  or  was 
fuppofed   to    belong  exprefsly  to  the  general 
commanding  the  recruiting  eftablifliment.  When 
the  depot  was  removed  from  Chatham  to  the 
Ifleof  Wight,  in  June  i8oi,  the  furgeon-ge- 
meral  requeued,  with  much  politenefs,  that  all 
fupplies,  wanted  .on  account  of  the  fick,  might 
be  drawn  from  Gofport.    1  he  meafure  recom- 
mended  was  not  convenient ;  and  in  confiderin^ 
fit  fully,  and  with  due  information,  it  did  not 
-appear  to  be  economical.    It  therefore  was  not 
comphed  with.    It  was  prefumed  that  the  price 
3f  articles  of  common  confumption  was  nearly 
on  a  level  in  moft  parts  of  England  ;  but,  that 
m  opmion  might  not  be  formed  on  prefumption, 
.)ams  were  taken  to  afcertain,  how  the  Ifle  of 
t^ight  flood   in  that  refpea,  with  regard  to 
^hat  was  wanted  for  the  ufe  of  the  fick.    It  ap 
l^eared  on  enquiry,  that  the  common  marl^t 
l-s  not  materially  higher  than  in  other  places ; 
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the  conditions  held  out,  viz.  payment  once  a 
week,  with  a  prohibition  againft  centage  on  the 
money  to  be  paid,  operated  confiderably  in  re- 
duaion  of  cufliomary  prices.    It  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  nothing  was  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  hofpital  for  the  ufe  of  the  fick, 
which  was  not  of  found  quality  ;  the  quality  was 
judged  of  by  the  fample  produced  with  price 
affixed,  and  preference  given  to  what  was  bed 
and  cheapeft.      The  propofals  were  open  to 
every  one  ;  and  they  were  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  afcertain  that  the  ratio  with 
the  market  was  preferved.    It  is  not  pretended, 
that  a  cheaper  market  was  thus  eftablifhed  in  the 
Ifle  of  Wight   for  the  hofpital  of  the  depot, 
than  might  have  been  done  in  London  or  other 
part ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  it  was  not  higher 
in  original  coft  ;  and  it  follows  that  it  was  lower 
at  the  point  of  confumption,  than  if  purchafed 
at  an  equal  price,    it  had  been  taxed  with 
freight  and  carriage  from  a  diftant  place.  The 
cxpence  of  freight  by  fea  or  land  carriage,  the 
chance  of  damage  and  the  wafte  in  ftore,  which 
with  every  care  is  confiderable,  as  may  be  con, 
eluded  from  the  allowance  made  to  commiffarie 
on  that  account,  muft  be  allowed  to  add  ma 
terially  to  the  price  of  the  confumable  articl 
Here  there  was  no  wafte,  no  damage,  no  four 
wine,  no  four  porter provifions  were  drawn 
only  in  proportion  to  the  demands  ;  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  by  the  day,  or  by  the  week, 
was  capable  of  being  precifely  afcertained  and 
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the  account  was  brought  under  the  eye,  as  di- 
re6lly  and  with  as  clear  a  voucher,  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  a  dinner  bill.  It  is  not  pretended  to 
calculate  the  difference  of  expence  of  thus  fur- 
nilliing  an  hofpital  at  a  market  on  the  fpot,  or  at 
a  diflance  j  but,  when  all  the  circumftances  at- 
tending it  are  confidered,  it  may  appear  n-ot  to 
be  undeferving  of  attention. 

Befides  the  faving  of  money  which  arofe  from  Retrench- 

ment  of 

furnifliing  the  hofpital  with  all  kinds  of  pro-  fupcrflu- 
vifions  at  a  market  on  the  fpot,  the  retrench- 
ment  of  fuperfluities  makes  a  confpicuous  figure 
on  the  head  of  economy.  Of  thefe,  the  retrench- 
ment of  fuperfluous  fervants  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tracft  attention.  An  erdmate  of  the  number  of 
fervants,  judged  to  be  fufficient  for  an  hofpital  of 
four  hundred  perfons,  is  detailed  above ;  viz. 
twenty-one  attendants  on  the  fick,  female  nurfes 
or  males  called  orderlies ;  three  ward-ma(lers,i 
for  the  care  and  difciplirie  of  the  convalefcents ; 
fixteen  fervants  for  the  economical  adminiftra- 
tion ;  eight  for  medical  purpofes,  viz.  three  dif- 
penfers  or  furgery-men,  three  barbers,  one  la- 
bourer in  the  elaboratory,  and  one  perfon  for 
the  care  and  cure  of  thofe  infedled  with  itch, 
making  a  total  of  forty-eight  perfons  of  all  de- 
fcriptions.  The  number  is  perfeftly  fufficient, 
according  to  the  plan  afted  upon  at  the  depot, 
even  if  the  ficknefs  fhould  be  of  a  ferious  kind ; 
yet  the  redudlion  amounts  nearly  to  ninety 
perfons,  according  to  the  rule  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  Chatham  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
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year  1800.  The  number  of  fick  at  that  place 
never  appeared  to  have  amounted  to  four 
hundred,  itched  men  and  invalids  included  ;  the 
lift  of  fervants  exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  value  of  the  pay  and  provifions  of  this  ex- 
cefs,  according  to  the  common  rate  of  provi- 
fions, cannot  be  Icfs  than  the  annual  fum  of 
two  thoufand  pounds.  This  is  clear;  but  be- 
fides  this,  the  expence  of  purveying,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  eftablifliment,  (purveyor, 
clerks  and  ftore-keeper,  with  their  falaries  and 
extra  allowances  included,)  could  not  be  much 
fhort  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  was  re- 
duced to  two  and  fix-pence  per  day.  The  duty 
was  executed  by  one  of  the  afliftant  fiirgeons,  to 
whom  the  above  fum  was  given  as  compenfation 
for  extra  trouble.  There  is  here  a  pofitive 
document  of  reduclion  of  expence  to  the  a- 
mount  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  with  a  pofitive  teftimony,  for  thofe  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  that  the  ad- 
minlftration,  medical  and  economical,  was  cor- 
redl,  the  fetilement  of  the  accounts  punctual 
and  exa£l  to  a  degree  never  perhaps  before 
witnefTed  in  military  hofpitals. 

The  retrenchment  of  expence,  in  cutting 
off  fuperfluous  fervants,  is  pofitive  and  clear. 
The  retrenchment  of  excefs  in  the  article  of 
provifions  is  believed  to  be  confiderable ;  but  it 
cannot  be  calculated  with  exaftnefs,  without 
reference  to  documents,  which  the  author  does 
not  polTefs.    It  appears  however,  to  confift  in 
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modifications  of  adminiflration,  rather  than  in 
the  rate  of  diet,  eflablifhed  by  regulation  ;  for 
the  diet-tables  of  the  hofpitals  of  the  depot, 
ihough  admitting  of  a  lower  quantity  of  beef, 
bread  and  beer,  than  the  diet-tables  of  other 
military  hofpitals,  comprehend  other  matters  of 
'^mrifiiment  and  refrefhment,  which  brings  it 
irer  to  a  level,  if  eftimated  by  the  fimple  letter 
the  table,  than  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in  a  re- 
-nce  to  the  accounts  of  aftual  expence.  The 
u.oportion  of  relative  expence  cannot  be  cor- 
i-::clly  known,  but  by  an  examination  of  the  hof- 
pical  books,  the  returns  of  fick  and  fervants,  rate 
or  common  and  extra  diet.    The  amount  of 
^ofpital  expence  at  the  army  depot  was  under 
ken  pence  per  day  for  each  perfon,  including 
jthe  pay  and  provilions  of  fervants,  as  appears  in 
ithe  abilraft  of  the  money  account  annexed. 
^What  it  is  at  other  hofpitals  the  author  does  not 
tpretend  to  fay  precifely  ;   but  from  the  loofe 
sftimate,  which  he  is  able  to  form  from  im- 
perfea  materials,  it  appears  to  exceed  by  more 
:han  one  half.    Perhaps  in  an  hofpital  of  four 
hundred  perfons,  the  annual  amount  of  the  dif- 
encc,  in  total  expence,  would  not  be  much 
(hort  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.     It  has  been 
lated  whence  fome  part  of  this  arifes,  but  in  the 
irticle  of  provifions  and  refrefhment  the  dif- 
rerence  is  alfo  believed  to  be  confiderable,  and 
!  1 18  prefumed,  that  it  arifes  from  meafuring  or 
l^ot  meafuring  the  means  exadtly  to  the  ends, 
n  th«  hofpitals  of  the  (^pot,  beef  and  bread  were 
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not  drawn,  where  they  could  not  be  confumed  ; 
and  wine  was  not  confidered  as  a  ration  of  right 
to  a  fick  man.    It  was  only  ordered,  when  it 
could  anfwer  an  ufeful  purpofe  ;  but  it  was  never 
{tinted  in  quantity  where  it  could  be  ufeful. 
Accounts.       The  afliflances  and  other  means,  wanted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fick,  confequently  the  amount  of 
the  expences  incurred  on  that  account,  were,  as 
has  been  ftated,  exadly  meafured  in  the  hofpitals 
of  the  depot.    The  ftatement  of  the  account 
was  arranged  in  a  new  manner  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
fumed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  the  whole 
detailed  procefs  under  the  eye  at  one  view, — the 
purpofe,  the  authority,  the  application,  and  the 
quittance  or  difcharge,  being  diflindlly  exprefled 
on  the  face  of  the  abfl:ra6t.    The  manner  may  ; 
be  traced  throughout,  by  examining  the  docu- 
ments annexed.    *  The  provifion  return,  for  in- 
ftance,  correfponds  with  the  daily  report  of  the  : 
number  of  fick  and  fervants,  the  quantity  de- 
termined and  drawn,  according  to  the  rates  of 
diet  for  fubjefts  in  different  conditions  of  dif-  | 
eafe  or  claffes  of  hofpital  arrangement ;  it  is  | 
verified  by  the  fenior  medical  officer  on  the  fpot,  | 
who  is  obliged  from  his  duty  to  know  that  it  is .  | 
corred: ;  the  quantity  of  extra  allowance  or  re-  ! 
frefliment  correfponds  with  the  wants  of  the 
fick  in  different  conditions  of  ficknefs,  as  ordered 
by  the  attending  phyfician  or  furgeon,  and  cerr 
tified  by  his  fignature  t-  Thefe  are  common  and 
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regular  vouchers  for  hofpital  expenditure.  What- 
ever may,  on  other  occafions,  be  wanted  for 
fick  perfons  on  detachment,  or  otherwife,  but 
not  on  the  hofpital  eftablifliraent,  is  ilTaed  from 
the  hofpital  ftores,  in  confequence  of  a  particular 

i  order  from  an  officer  polTeffing  authority  to 
give  an  order,   and  fpecifying  a  purpofe  for 

I  which   it  is  given*.     The  quantity  of  foap, 

I  wanted  for  wafhing  and  other  purpofes,  is  efti- 
mated  by  a  fixed  rule  ;  it  is  iflued  by  an  order 

I  fpecifying  a  purpofe,  and  the  order  is  approved 
by  a  certificate  expreffing  the  application.  The 
various  items  of  materials,  confumed  by  the  fick 
in  a  given  time,  are  formed  into  a  table  of  ex- 
penditure. The  period  fixed  at  the  hofpital  of 
the  depot  was  weekly.  The  examination  made 
by  a  board  of  medical  officers,  certified  to  be 

t  correct,  correfponding  with  the  common  and 
extra  tables  of  diet  and  orders  of  authority,  and 
approved  by  the  prefident,  is  admitted  as  an 
authentic  voucher,  for  fo  much  value,  in  the 

,  fettlement  of  the  money  account.  This  weekly 
examination  of  hofpital  expenditure  by  a  board 
of  medical  officers  was  adopted  by  the  author, 

I  in  the  hofpital  at  Bremen,  in  the  year  1795; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  firfl:  attempt  of 
the  kind  made  in  Britiffi  hofpitals.     It  is  a  ftep 

I  towards  fyftem  and  economy,— in  fhort,  a  rule 

I  to  prevent  abufe.    It  fer ves  to  furniffi  a  concife 

land  connedted  voucher,  for  the  fettlement  of 
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accounts  at  a  future  time  ;  and  fo  far  it  is  ufeful. 
But  if  a  fimilar  examination  were  extended  to 
tlie  money  account,  it  would  prove  a  fecurity 
againfl  the  poffibility,  without  a  combined  pur- 
pofe  of  fraud  among  a  variety  of  perfons,  of 
error  ever  finding  its  way  into  the  accounts  of 
hofpitals. — The  aftual  authenticated  expendi- 
ture of  provifions,  &c.  in  hofpitals  is  ihe  fir  (I 
point  to  be  afcertained ;  the  fecond  is  the 
quantity  of  purchafe  or  receipt  into  ftore,  in 
whatever  manner  accruing,  whether  purchafed 
diredly  at  the  market,  or  drawn  from  the  (lores 
of  the  commilTary-general.  Thefe  are  to  be 
compared  and  balanced.  Such  examination 
was  eafily  made  in  the  hofpitals  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight ;  lor  as  the  fupplies  were  provided,  only 
according  to  the  dema/ids  of  a  fliort  period, 
which  were  capable  of  being  calculated  with 
tolerable  exadnefs,  the  balance  at  the  time  of 
fettlement  was  generally  quit  or  near  it;  — the 
amount  of  the  expence  was  correclly  known  at 
the  end  of  every  week.  In  hofpitals  abroad, 
where  the  fupplies  are  drawn  from  the  flores 
of  the  commifTary-general,  the  fame  precifion 
cannot  be  eafily  afcertained,  fo  as  to  ftate  the 
precife  expence ;  for  prices  are  not  fuppofed  to 
be  corredliy  known  to  the  head  of  the  medical 
department. — On  this  account,  and  on  others  of 
fome  importance,  a  commilTary  of  hofpitals  or 
purveyor,  in  the  wider  fenfe  of  the  word,  would 
be  an  ufeful  appointment  j  for  it  is  better  in  all 
refpefts,  that  the  concerns  of  the  hofpital  be 
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kept  feparate  and  diflin(5l,  than  that  they  be  con- 
neded  with  or  depend  on  other  departments. 

In  the  abftraft*  of  the  money  account  annexed, 
the  common  and  regular  expences  are  feparated 
from  the  extraordinary  and  contingent.  In  the 
cdmmon  expences  of  hofpitals  are  included  pro- 
vifions  and  all  manner  of  refrefhments,  wafhing, 
provifions  and  pay  of  ferv^nts.  The  amount  of 
the  certified  table  of  expenditure,  added  to  the 
balance  remaining  unapplied,  determines  the  quan- 
tity of  purchafe  or  receipt,  on  account  of  which 
money  is  to  be  paid.  The  total  of  fuch  purchafe 
or  receipt  being  fubmitted  to  infpeaion,  with 
authenticated  vouchers  of  expenditure,  and  an 
acknowledgement  of  refponfibility  for  what  is 
unapplied,  the  ftatement  is  clear ;  and  a  board 
of  officers,  authorized  to  examine  the  money 
account,  may  be  empowered  to  deftroy,  as  fuper- 
fluous,  all  bills  of  parcels  rendered  in  with  the 
articles  purchafed  or  provided,  taking  a  receipt 
in  full  for  payment  to  a  given  date,  as  a  fecurity 
to  the  public  againft  future  claims,  adding 
a  fignature  of  examination  and  approval.  With 
the  certified  table  of  expenditure  and  balance  of 
provifions  in  flore,  the  certified  pay-bill  of  fer- 
vants^  wages  is  the  only  other  voucher  belonging 
to  the  common  account  of  the  hofpltal.  Thefe 
are  to  be  tranfmitted,  with  the  money  abftrad 
to  the  comptrollers  of  hofpital  accounts.  The 
total  amount  of  money  expended,   with  the 
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ptirpofes  for  which  it  is  expended,  is  thus  known, 
and  the  number  of  days  of  perfons  on  the  hof. 
pital  eftabhfliment  is  added  in  the  margin,  in 
order  to  give  the  money  abftradl  fuch  a  form 
that  the  expence  of  the  whole,  or  of  one  man, 
by  the  day,  the  week,  or  year,  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  one  view,  from  the  materials  which 
appear  on  the  face  of  it. 

To  the  common  account  of  hofpital  expendi-- 
ture,  is  added  a  contingent  account  of  moneys 
expended,  on  account  of  accidental  and  contin 
gent  wants.  As  the  vouchers  of  this  expenditur 
cannot  be  brought  under  a  general  form,  as  i 
done  in  the  common  table  of  expenditure,  th 
particular  vouchers  are  tranfmitted,  with  the 
general  abllradl ;  and  it  is  required  that  they 
bear  expreffion  of  purpofe,  authority,  and  certi- 
ficate of  application. 

The  common  accounts  of  the  hofpitals  of  the 
depot,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  were  kept,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
the  amount  of  the  expence  was  eafily  calculated. 
It  is  difficult  to  attain  the  fame  accuracy  i 
accounting  for  the  confumption  of  ftores,  viz 
bedding,  clothing,  and  utenfils ;  but  it  is  no 
impoffible.    The  hofpital  of  the  depot,  it  is  true 
was  not  eftablifhed  on  a  correct  plan,  for  a  fuffi- 
cient  length  of  time,  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
forming  an  eftimate ;  but  when  an  hofpital  is 
completely  equipped  with  all  proper  furniture 
for  a  given  number  of  men,  the  value  of  the 
barrack  allowance  for  a  fimilar  number  being 
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dedufled,  the  expence  of  the  extra  equipment 
Is  afcertained.  The  furplus  is  chargeable  to  the 
account  of  the  fick,  and  if  the  oeconomy  be  cor^ 
reft,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine,  with 
Iprecifion,  the  lofs  or  expence,  in  tear  and  wear, 
for  an  hofpital  of  a  given  ftrength,  in  a  given 
idme.  When  the  rule  is  once  formed  on  fure 
[^rounds,  the  calculation  may  be  made  accurately 
l^n  future  occafions :  the  means  may  thus  be 
iiKvays  meafured  exadly  to  the  ends.  But,  be- 
hdes  that  the  expence  in  tear  and  wear  of  hof- 
pital furniture  exceeds  the  expence  of  tear  and 
wear  in  the  barrack  equipment,  the  account  of  the 
Tick  is  likewife  chargeable  with  an  allowance  of 
^uel  and  candles,  particularly  in  winter,  in  addi- 
ion  to  what  is  granted  to  the  fame  number  of 
lealihy  men.  This  probably  may  exceed  by 
Dne-half,  for  fuel  is  an  article  in  which  an  hofpi- 
tal cannot  be  ftinted  without  injury. 

The  expence  of  medicines  and  furgical  appa- 
ratus for  the  Britifli  army  amounts  annually  to  a 
prodigious  fum  ;  and  there  does  not  yet  appear, 
imong  the  forms  of  accounts,  to  be  a  corredt 
method  of  afcertaining  the  application,  clearly 
and'  exprefsly  vouched.  It  means  nothing  to 
jrender  in  an  account,  in  loofe  terms,  of  fo  much 
biedicine  expended  in  an  hofpital ;  and  it  is  an 
impoffible  labour  to  account  nominally  for  every 
draught,  pill,  or  bolus,  which  may  be  ordered 
ior  the  Tick.  The  annexed  form,  it  is  believed, 
embraces  as  much  precifion  as  can  be  attained 
:>n  this  head,--and  with  very  little  trouble.  It 
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will  at  leafl:  enable  thofe  who  have  kno\?tledge 
of  the  fubje£t  to  judge,  whether  or  not  there 
exifts  any  material  abufe.    The  quantity  of  me- 
dicines and  fargical  apparatus  in  (tore  is  known;, 
a  meafured  quantity  is  placed  in  the  furgery  err 
difpenfing  (hop ;  the  confumption  of  a  given^ 
period  is  afcertained  ;  and,  as  a  voucher,  to 
prove  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  expenditure  there 
is  added  the  number  of  days  of  medical  prefcrip- 
tion,  or  furgical  application.*    To  put  the  mat-». 
ter  in  the  cieareft  light  poffible,  it  will  be  well 
to  place  the  quantity  of  medical  remedies  ex-: 
pended,  in  a  column  by  oppofed  by  th 

number  of  days  of  medical  prefcription  5  the 
quantity  of  furgical  means,  in  the  fame  manner, 
oppofed  by  the  number  of  days  o'  furgical  appii-i 
cation  :  to  which  may  be  added  the  quantity  oi 
itch  ointment,  oppofed  by  the  number  of  perfons 
cured  of  itch.  Thefe  forms  may  be  confidere' 
as  vouchers  for  expenditure ;  and  perhaps  the 
are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  obtained,  pof- 
feffing  any  thing  like  accuracy. 

The  plan  of  managing  the  hofpitals  of  th 
army  depot  is  Hated  to  have  been  changed  b 
the  author,  from  what  he  found  it.  It  may  b 
afked  on  what  grounds  he  prefumed  to  attemp 
fo  great  an  innovation  in  a  matter  of  fo  gre; 
importance ;  for,  if  attempted  without  demon- 
ftrative  proofs  of  benefit,  the  attempt  wall  b; 
juftly  confidered  as  reprehenfible.  Proofs  of- 
benefit  he  believes  he  pofTelTcd.  It  may  be  proper 
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to  {hew,  in  a  few  words,  what  thefe  are,  and 
how  he  attained  them.    The  medical  profeffion 
became  the  lot  of  his  life  ;  military  fervice  was 
the  obje6l  of  his  choice.    Both  in  the  American 
and  in  the  late  war,  he  fought  employment  in 
the  army, — to  the  negleft  of  perfonal  intereft  ; 
for  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of 
military  difeafes  had  ftrongly  attra£led  his  notice; 
and  he  profecuted  the  ftudy  with  zeal  and  ardour. 
Acquainted  for  near  thirty  years  with  military 
life,  and  employed  for  near  fifteen  in  the  fcene 
of  adual  war,  in  camps  and  hofpitals, — the  care 
of  the  health  of  foldiers,  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
his  office,  io  it  was  the  objed  which  chiefly  fixed 
his  attention.    His  opportunities  of  confidering 
the  fubjed,  in  its  full  extent,  have  been  fuch  as 
do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  onp ;  for  he  ferved 
in  the  lowefl:  medical  rank  in  the  army  ;  he  has 
alfo  been  a  chief  in  the  medical  department  of  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops ;  he  has  ferved  in 
different  climates ;  and,  as  in  the  courfe  of  what 
niay  be  termed  long  fervice  in  adive  war,  or,  in 
circumftances  fimilar  to  adive  war,  he  has  feen 
a  multitude  of  fick  men,  he  may,  he  hopes,  be 
allowed,  without  prefumption,  to  calculate  on 
fome  acquifition  of  knowledge ;  for,  during  all 
this  time,  he  was  defirous  to  acquire  it.  He 
learned,  by  cafual  obfervations  in  America,  that 
the  eftablifhment  of  general  hofpitals  was  necef- 
fary  m  armies,  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  • 
and  that  the  means  which  fick  men  require', 
exclufive  of  medicines  and  hofpital  equipment, 

^  rarely 
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rarely  call  for  any  extra  expence.  This  opinion, 
which  arofe  from  cafual  obfervation  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  has  been  fully  confirmed  in  later 
experience ;  the  fa6ls  have  been  brought  to- 
gether, traced  to  their  principles,  digefted  into 
fyflem,  aded  upon,  and  found  to  be  not  only 
pra(^icable,  but  eafy  in  execution,  and  corrcd 
in  movement  in  extenfive  and  various  fields  of 
fervice. 

The  author  feived  in  America  with  the  late 
71  ft  regiment,  a  corps  which  took  polTeflion  of 
Savannah  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1778.  It 
traverfed,  in  its  various  expeditions,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Virginia.    The  Tick  lift  was  fometimes  nu- 
merous.  Georgia  and  Carolina,  at  leaft  parti- 
cular  diftricls  or  particular  pofitions  in  thefe 
provinces,  are  fmgularly  unhealthy.  The  general 
medical  ftaif  of  the  army  was  not  then  fo  nu- 
merous as  it  is  in  the  prefent  time ;  and  if  the 
furgeons  of  regiments  had  been  difpofed  to  throw 
the  whole  or  principal  part  of  the  fick  upon 
general  hofpitals,  the  eftabliftiment  would  not 
have  been  fufficient  for  their  care.    There  was, 
in  fad,  no  adequate  provifion  to  be  made  in  the 
eftabliftiment  of  general  hofpitals  for  the  fick  of 
corps,  ferving  in  particular  diftrids,  at  particular 
feafons  of  the  year;  for,  in  many  inftances, 
more  than  one  half  were  aftually  under  medical 
treatment.  Good  foldiers  are  generally  unwilling 
to  go  to  general  hofpitals ;  and  good  furgeons 
are  unwilling  to  feparate  good  foldiers  from  their 

comrades. 
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comrades.  The  author  was  not  furgeon  of  the 
71(1  regiment,  but  he  ferved  with  it  ;  and  he 
can  therefore  fay,  without  arrogating  to  hlmfelf, 
that  the  fick  were  generally  treated  in  the  hofpi- 
tal  of  the  regiment,  unlefs  when  the  regiment 
was  ordered  upon  fervice,  without  being  furnifhed 

j  with  the  means  of  carrying  the  fick,  or  without 

I  the  poffibility  of  dividing  the  medical  afliftance. 

i  In  all  thefe  campaigns,  and  they  were  efteemed 
to  be  the  mofl  active  of  the  American  war,  no 
expence  was  incurred  on  account  of  the  fick, 
while  they  remained  with  the  regiment;  yet  their 

,  condition  was  comfortable,  and  the  lofs  of  men 

;  was  inconfiderable,  compared  with  the  ravaojes 
of  the  war  which  is  juft  clofed.  Convinced  by 
the  experience  of  what  he  had  feen  in  America, 
the  author,  when  furgeon  to  the  3d  regiment 

i  of  foot,  or  Buff,  in  the  early  period  of  the  late 
war,  refrained,  as  far  as  circumftances  permittedj 

I  from  fending  the  fick  to  general  hofpitals.  The 
circumftances,  which  commanded  a  contrary 
conduct,  were  want  of  accommodation  in  quar- 
ters, or  want  of  the  means  of  conveyance,  when 
the  regiment  was  on  the  route.    The  whole,  or 

I  almoft  the  whole,  of  the  Britifh  infantry  was 

I  fickly  in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  and  the 
Buft'  was  in  a  fimilar  fituation  with  others.  The 

i  author  ferved  with  it  about  eighteen  months  ; 

i  and  for  upwards  of  twelve,  the  number  of  fick' 
in  hofpital,  averaged  forty  daily :  but  on  this 
account  no  extra  expence  was  incurred,  exceed, 
ing  the  ufual  contingent  fund  for  houfe  rent, 

i  2  &c. 
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&c*' except  two  dozens  and  an  half  of  port  wine. 
There  was  want  of  hofpital  equipment,  for  there 
were  not  provided  any  means  of  conveying  it : 
but  in  all  other  refpedls  there  was  abundance ; 
the  condition  was  not  uncomfortable; — contrafted 
with  that  of  fick  in  general  hofpitals,  it  was  en- 
viable, and  the  mortality  bore  no  proportion. 

The  author  arrived  in  St.  Domingo  in  May 
1796.  The  colonels  of  colonial  regiments,  or 
perfons  conneded  with  them,  had  at  that  time  a 
contraft  for  the  fubfiflence  of  their  fick  in  hof- 
pital. The  expence  was  enormous.  The  author 
was  direfted  to  vifit  the  different  pods,  to  infpedl 
the  medical  eftablifliments,  and  to  report  the 
mod  probable  means  of  remedy.  Thefe  were 
not  of  difficult  difcovery,  for  it  had  been  per- 
fe6lly  proved  by  him  in  his  former  experience, 
that  the  value  of  the  ration, — in  this  cafe,  a 
commuted  ration,  that  is,  frefli  meat  in  place  of 
fait  meat,  wine  in  place  of  rum — ad  valorem, 
vi'ith  the  power  of  changing  with  the  commiiTary 
the  fpecies  of  provifions,  according  to  a  fixed 
rate  of  value,  would  furnifti  the  means  of  fup- 
plying  every  requifite  fubfiftence,  or  extra  re- 
frefhment  which  Tick  men  require.  The  plan 
was  fuggefted,  approved,  and  carried  into  effe6l. 
The  faving  to  the  public  was  great, — not  lefs 
than  eighty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  j  and  the 
comfort  of  the  fick  was  increafed,  for  it  did  not 
depend  upon  the  liberality  of  a  contra£tor.  The 
fame  plan  was  recommended  for  the  whole  of 
the  Britifli  troops  in  the  ifland,  and  it  was  cor- 
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rcftly  carried  into  efFedl,  with  thofe  ftatloned  in 
the  diftrid  of  Port-au-Prince.  A  fmall  deduflion 
was  made  from  the  pay  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  wafhing,  of  fervants,  or  for  the  procuring  of  ex- 
tra refrefliment ;  but,  upon  trial,  it  fcarcely  appear- 
ed to  be  neceffary,  for  the  value  of  the  ration 
fupplied  every  thing  in  fufficient  abundance. 

The  arrangement  and  fuperintendance  of  the 
hofpitals  of  the  Ruffian  troops,  which  afted  with 
the  Britifh  army  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1799, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  author.  The 
caufes  of  camp  difeafes  are  known  to  prevail  in 
Holland  at  this  feafon  of  the  year;  and  the 
weather,  which  was  wet,  had  been  particularly 
fertile  of  them.  They  had  begun  to  aft  before 
the  embarkation  j  confequently  when  the  troops 
were  crouded  into  tranfports,  and  confined  for 
a  confiderable  time  at  fea,  the  camp  malady, 
following  the  ufual  courfe  of  things,  degenerated 
into  the  fhip  or  contagious  fever,  fo  that  difeafe 
continued  to  fpread,  after  the  original  caufe  of 
indifpofition  was  left  at  a  diftance.  In  a  word, 
the  Ruffians  arrived  at  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and 
Guernfey  in  a  fickly  ftate.  Jhey  were  furniffied 
with  medicines,  their  hofpitals  were  equipped 
with  every  requifite  furniture,  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  fuel  and  candles  was  ilTued,  according  to 
requifition,  with  a  commuted  ration  ad  valo- 
rem. No  other  expence  was  incurred ;  and  this 
people,  not  partial  to  the  Engliffi  fervice  at  this 
time,  not  only  abftained  from  complaint,  but 
expreffed  fatisfaftion  in  the  treatment  of  their  Tick, 

I  3  A  fimi- 
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A  fimilar  principle  was  a6led  upon  at  the  hof^ 
pital  of  the  army  depot  in  the  ifle  of  Wight.  It 
is  true  that  there  was  no  commuted  ration  ;  but 
a  fum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ration,  or  v.hat 
a  foldier  contributes  to  his  mefs,  was  found  to  be 
fufficient  to  defray  the  common  hofpital  expences 
according  to  the  then  rate  of  things,  pay  and 
provifions  of  fervants  of  all  defcriptions  included. 
The  fum,  as  it  ftands  in  the  abftra6l  annexed,  is 
under  ten-pence ;  but-- when  the  value  of  what 
remained  in  ftore,  at  the  period  of  fettlement,  is 
deduced,  with  allowance  made  for  extra  expence 
of  fervants  at  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  hof- 
pital, &c.  it  a6tually  does  not  exceed  nine- 
pence,  during  the  time  it  was  under  a  correal 
adminiftrarion.  In  an  hofpital  of  one  hundred 
patients  and  upwards,  it  may  always  be  computed 
at  that  fum; — under  one  hundred,  ten-pence 
will  perhaps  be  required  to  cover  completely  all 
the  expences. 

It  thus  appears,  from  what  has  been  ftated, 
to  be  pioved  to  a  demonftration,  that,  unlefs  in 
hofpital  accommodation,  in  the  excefs  of  fuel, 
candles,  and  hofpital  equipment  beyond  the 
cuftoniary  allowances  for  barrack  apartments,  in 
coft  of  medicines,  and  falary  of  medical  ftafF, 
the  care  of  fick  foldiers  calls  for  no  extra  pro- 
vifion  of  expence  in  army  eftimates.  The  com- 
muted ration  on  foreign  fervice,  viz.  frefli  in 
place  of  fait  provifions,  and- wine  in  place  of 
rum, — ad  valorem,  or  the  relative  value  of  the 
ration  in  money,  the  fum  contributed  to  the 
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r.-iefs  in  England,  which,   by  fair  argument, 
ight  to  be  paid  to  the  hofpital  eflablifhment  for 

I  fubfiftence,  and  wafhing  during  illnefs,  will  be 
found  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  ufeful  purpofes. 

Military  officers,  who  are  acquainted  with 
military  fervice,  and  who  have  ftudied  principles 
of  military  oeconomy,  will  be  able,  it  is  prefumed, 
to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of 

:the  adminiftration,  which  is  recommended  in  the 

i  preceding  pages,  whether  medical  or  oeconomi- 
cal ;  for  the  fubjed,  in  the  courfe  of  their  duty, 
muft  have  been  frequently  under  their  obferva- 
tion.  If  the  two  points  now  confidered,  faving 
of  money  and  order  of  arrangement,  as  condu- 
cive to  medical  effed,  (and  of  which  men,  not 
of  the  medical  profeflion,  may  be  fuppofed  com- 

I  petent  to  form  an  opinion,)  come  forward  in  a 
convincing  fhape,  the  plan  fuggefted,  or  rather 
the  innovation  which  was  carried  into  execution, 
muft  be  left  to  the  fentence  of  higher  powers, 

I  The  author  believes  he  has  done  his  duty  in 

I  imparting  his  beft  knowledge. 
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PART  III. 

Examination  of  the  Management  of  the  Hofpital  o 
the  Army  Depot, 

Hesiod.    Oper.  &  Dies,  39. 

h<?o"fa7^  JT  is'-ftated  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
menc^^"  P^^"  managriig  the  hofpitals  of  the  army 
depot  in  the  ifle  of  Wight  was  ahered,  in  many 
points,  fiom  the  plan  of  management  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  other  hofpitals  in  England.  The 
changes  or  innovations  there  introduced,  though 
arifing  in  parr,  from  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  depot  was  placed,  at  the  time  of  removal 
from  Chatham,  and  thus  to  be  confidered  as 
originating  from  cdufes  of  neceffity,  yet  princi- 
pally had  their  fource  in  a  convidion.that  they 
would  be  ufeful for  the  pradlice  had  been  tried 
by  the  author  on  different  occafions,  and  proved 
to  be  fnnple  and  effeftive  of  its  purpofe  in  all. 
A  fhort  view  of  the  arrangement  projedled  was 
drawn  up,  and  fubmitteS  to  Major- General 
Hewett,  infpedlor- general  of  the  recruiting  fervice, 
and  commandant  of  the  depot  of  recruits ;  a 
perfon  in  whofe  opinion  the  public  may  repofe 
confidence,  for  he  poffeffes  a  corred  judgement 

from 
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from  nature,  and  he  has  learned  knowledge  from 
experience.  He  perceived  the  fimplicity  of  the 
principle,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  its 
operacion  in  pradice.  The  propofitions  alluded 
to  related  to  ceconomy,  and  he  tranfmitted  them 
to  the  War-Office  for  opinion,  approval,  or  re- 
jeftion.  From  the  War- Office  they  appear  to 
have  been  fent  to  the  army  medical  board,  with 
direQions  to  furnifli  the  Secretary  at  War  with 
information  on  the  fubje6l.  The  army  medical 
board,  inftead  of  anfwering  the  queftion  fliortly 
and  fpecifically,  entered  into  a  laboured  exami- 
nation of  the  profeffional  charafter  of  the  author, 
ailerting  his  practice  to  be  unfuccefsful,  and  the 
alterations  introduced  by  him  into  the  hofpital 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  This  is 
i  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  Upper  Brook-ftreet, 
loth  of  December,  1801,  figned  L.  Pepys  and 
T.  Keate,  addrelfed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Yorke,  Secretary  at  War. 

COPY. 

Sir, 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  acknow-  Letter  of 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  ult.  '^""'^'"^ 
with  the  inclofed  papers,   directing  us,  after 
comparing  the  ftatement  of  the  expenditure  for  - 
!  the  hofpitals  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  with  thofe 
;  for  the  other  general  hofpitals  in  this  country, 
to  report  to  you  an  opinion,  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  at  prefent  to  make  any,  and  what, 

alterations 
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alterations  in  the  fyftem  eftabliHied  by  Dr.  Jack, 
fon;  or  whether  Dr.  Jackfon's  regulations  appear 
to  have  been  framed  with  fo  due  a  regard  to 
(Economy,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  troops, 
as  to  afford  juft  ground  for  confidering  the  pro. 
priety  of  introducing  them  into  the  other  general 
hofpitals  at  home. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that 
we  have  made  the  comparative  ftatement  of  the 
expenditure  for  that  hofpital  with  thofe  of  the 
other  general  hofpitals  at  home ;  but  we  find 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  patients  in 
thofe  hofpitals  is  of  a  very  different  defcription 
of  fick  from  thofe  formerly  at  Chatham,  and 
now  in  the  ille  of  Wight. 

"  With  refpeft  to  the  queftion,  unconneded 
with  other  circumftances  which  in  the  courfe 
of  this  inveftigation'  it  will  be  our  duty  to  lay 
before  you,  it  appears  to  be  whether  a  liberal 
and  generous  diet  is  requifite  to  reftore  men  who 
have  either  been  debilitated  by  difeafe,  or  by 
adive  debilitating  remedies. 

"  It  appears  that  Dr.  Jackfon's  mode  of  car- 
rying on  the  ifle  of  Wight  hofpital  is  an  apparent 
faving  of  money  ;  but  at  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and 
•  lately  at  Chatham,  we  have  obferved  an  unpre- 
cedented number  of  deaths,  (viz.  27  in  the  lafl: 
month,  and  21  in  the  laft  two  weeks,)  frequent 
relapfes,  and  tedious  recoveries,  with  a  debilitated 
ftate  of  the  patients ;  therefore,  fo  far  from  ceco- 
-  nomy  being  effefted,  there  has  been  a  very  ferious 
lofs  of  men,  and  ultimately  a  great  expenditure. 

Thefe 


(  ) 

Thefe  returns  called  upon  us  to  recommend  that 
two  phvficians  Oiould  be  fent  immediately  to  the 

ifle  ot  Wigli:  u   •    I  CA 

We  now  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  mcloled 

letters,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4 ;  and  this  we  do  in  obe- 
dience to  your  commands  when  we  had  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  you.  It  appears  there- 
fore, that  Dr.  Jackfon  has  altered  the  eftabliflied 
diet  table,  as  ufed  in  all  our  hofpitals,  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Commander 
in  Chief;  and  that  he  has  reduced  many  other 
articles  of  comfort  and  nouriihment. 

"  We  have  thought  it  would  throw  fome 
light  upon  the  fubjed  before  you,  to  fend  the 
inclofed  monthly  report  of  the  foreign  military 
hofpital  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  for  the  month  of 
Oftober  laft,  by  which  a  comparative  ftatement 
of  the  mortality  in  the  fame  place,  under  different 
diet  and  treatment,  may  be  made. 

Upon  the  whole  it  will  appear  that  Dr. 
Jackfon's  fyftem  of  oeconomy  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  troops,  and  fhould  not  be  intro- 
duced into  our  home  general  hofpitals ;  and  we 
humbly  fubmit  that  it  will  be  neceflary  to  enforce 
the  printed  regulations  for  general  hofpitals  in  the 
ifle  of  Wight. 

(Signed)       L.  PEPYS, 
T.  KEATE." 

This  letter,  though  figned  only  by  the  phyfician 
and  furgeon-general,  is  a  full  official  inftrument 
of  the  army  medical  board,  for  the  other  mem- 
ber 
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ber  was  then  ill,  and  incapable  of  ading.*  As 
the  burden  of  the  accufation  is  mal-pra6lice  . 
either  in  diet  or  medical  treatment,  the  phyfi- 
cian-general  muft  officially  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 
mover ;  and  therefore  the  remarks,  in  the  refu- 
tation, are  addrelTed  to  him  more  direftly  than 
to^  the  furgeon- general.    The  talk  of  refuting 
mifreprefentation  is  unpleafant;  but  it  has  become 
neceflary.    It  may  alfo  be  confidered  to  be  deli- 
cate in  the  prefent  cafe,  for  the  phyfician-general 
poffefTes  the  higheft  official  rank  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army.  The  language  of  truth  may 
thus  perhaps  be  regarded  by  fome  as  the  language 
of  infubordination.  The  author  will  endeavour  to 
be  correal  ;  but  the  circumflances  in  which  he  is 
placed  require  that  he  fpeak  without  referve:  he 
can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  be  reftrained  by 
official  refpeft,  for  the  flyle  and  manner  of  the 
accufation  obferved  no  form  of  official  procedure. 
The  reader  is  fuppofed  to  know,  from  what 
inconftft-     has  been  previoufly  ftated,  that  the  number  of 
the  difeafes  which  prevailed  at  the  army  depot 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1801,  was  great, 
and  that  the  nature  of  many  of  them  was  malig- 
nant.   The  letter  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon- 
gcneral,  now  alluded  to  in  this  ftatement,  afferts, 
that  they  had  little  refemblance,  in  charader, 
wiih  the  difeafes  of  the  other  hofpitals  in  Eng- 
land.   The  fafl  is  true,  and  it  feems  to  have 
ferved  a  purpofe  to  declare  the  truth  on  this 
occafion.  By  means  of  ir,  the  fpecific  queflion 

*  The  prefsnt  infpeflor-genf  ra!  was  not  then  in  office,  con- 
fequeritly  not  a  party  in  the  cafe. 
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of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  at  War  was  evaded. 
But  though  this  point  is  exprefsly  ftated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  ;  yet,  in  a  fubfequent 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  at  War  is  referred  to 
the  October  monthly  return  of  the  foreign  hof- 
pital  at  that  time  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  (and 
under  a  regimen,  fuppofed  to  be  different  from 
that  of  the  hofpital  of  the  Britifli  depot,)  as  a 
document  to  furnifli  a  comparifon  of  relative 
mortality.  The  reference  is  not  candid  ;  and  it 
does  not  (hew  good  memory.  The  letter  alluded 
to  ftates,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  patients 
in  the  hofpitals  in  England  (of  which  the  foreign 
is  one)  was  of  a  very  different  defcription  of  fick 
from  thofe  formerly  at  Chatham,  and  now  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight.**  The  foreign  hofpital,  it  may 
be  obferved,  had  then,  and  probscbly  always  had, 
lefs  refemblance  with  the  hofpital  of  the  Britifii 
depot,  than  any  other  hofpital  in  England  ;  for  it 
rarely  contains,  and  at  that  time  it  did  not  con- 
tain any  acute  difeafes,  in  which  mortality  is 
expedted  to  take  place.  The  comparifon,  there- 
fore, does  noibear ;  the  reference  fiiews  a  purpofe 
to  deceive. 

"  It  appears,"  fays  the  letter,  that  Dr.  Tack-  Specific 
fon's  mode  of  carrying  on  the  ifle  of  Wight  hof- 
pital is  an  apparent  faving  of  money  ;  but  at  the 
ifle  of  Wight,  and  lately  at  Chatham,  we  have 
obferved  an  unprecedented  number  of  deaths, 
(viz.  27  in  the  lafl:  month,  and  21  in  the  laft^ 
two  weeks,)  frequent  relapfes  and  tedious  reco- 
veries, with  a  debilitated  flate  of  the  patients ; 

therefore 
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therefore  fo  far  from  ceconomy  being  efFefled. 
there  has  been  a  very  ferious  lofs  of  men,  and 
ultimately  a  great  expenditure.    Thcfe  returns 
called  upon  us  to  recommend  that  two  phyficians 
fiiould  be  fent  immediately  to  the  ifle  of  Wight." 
The  above  paragraph  confifts  of  different  claufes, 
which  require  co  be  examined  feparately. 
Mortality.       «  The  mortality  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  army 
depot  in  the  ille  of  Wight,  and  lately  at  Chat- 
ham, is  ftated  to  be  unprecedented."    The  na- 
ture of  the  difeafes  which  prevailed  in  the  ifle  off 
Wight  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1801,  wasj 
acknowledged  to  have  been  malignant,  by  thofe: 
who  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  5; 
the  mortality  was  certainly  confiderable ;  it  mayr 
even  appear  to  be  great  in  the  opinion  of  thofe; 
who  have  never  feen  military  hofpitals,  or  hofpi-. 
tals  fo  circumftanced  as  was  the  hofpital  in  the: 
ifle  of  Wight;  but  though  great,  it  is  fit  to  find, 
a  parallel  for  comparifon  before  the  term  unpre-  • 
cedented  can  be  applied  to  it  with  propriety.  A 
parallel,  according  to  the  acknowledgement  of" 
the  phyfician-general,  did  not  then  exifl:  in  Eng- 
land.   In  candour  it  was  required  of  him  to 
produce  fomething  which  bore  a  refemblance, 
before  he  drew  a  comparifon.    Had  he  been 
difpofed  to  feek  he  might  have  found  ;  for  the 
inflances  in  the  late  war  are  numerous ;  and  it 
fcarcely  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  poffible  that  the 
phyfician-general  of  the  Britifli  army  is  ignorant  | 
of  them.    There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  prefent 
cafe  expe(^ed  from  candour  towards  the  author  ; 

hut 
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but  the  phyfician-general,  on  his  own  account, 
ought  not  to  have  fuffered  the  mortality  of  the 
hoipitals  on  the  continent  in  the  years  1794  and 
1795,  the  mortality  among  the  recruits  and 
new  regiments  in  Jerfey  and  other  places,  and, 
above  all,  the  mortality  at  Plymouth,  where  a 
fmgle  regiment,  if  report  be  true,  loft  as  many 
men  in  fix  weeks  as  the  army  depot  did  in  fix 
months,  to  be  out  of  his  recolleftion,  when  he 
approached  the  Commander  in  Chief  with  an 
accufation,  the  refutation  of  which  muft  necef- 
farily  cover  him  with  fhame ;  for  it  muft  necef- 
farily  fhew  ignorance  or  wicked  defign.  The 
confequence,  however,  feems  to  have  been  dif- 
regarded ;  and  the  aflfertion  of  unprecedented 
mortality  is  boldly  made,  as  if  all  record  of  times 
paft  were  loft.  Were  this  the  cafe,  the  truth 
might  be  concealed,  and  a  random  aflertion  gain 
credit ;  but  it  fortunately  happens,  in  the  quef- 
tion  at  iftue,  that  a  reference  may  be  made,  not 
only  to  what  is  paft,  to  what  was  prefent  at  the 
time,  but  to  what  immediately  followed.  The 
latter  cafe  muft  be  allowed  to  furnilh  the  moft 
corre£l  illuftration.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
it  j  and  the  phyfician-general  may  fatisfy  himfelf, 
that  if  there  was  no  preceding  inftance  of  morta- 
lity in  the  records  of  Britifli  hofpitals  equal  to 
that  in  the  hofpitals  at  Chatham,  and  in  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  while  under  the  management  of  the 
author  ;  the  returns  of  thefe  hofpitals,  previous 
to  January  1802,  when  the  medical  charge  was 
m  his  hands,  and  fubfequent  to  January,  when 

it 
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It  devolved  upon  regular  phyficians,  are  annexed 
to  this  ftatement  ;  *  they  may  be  compared  ; — 
they  will  be  found  to  furnifli  an  example. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that  it  is  not 
often  an  eafy  matter  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
the  mortality  of  hofpltals ;  for  the  materials, 
fubmitted  to  infpedion,  are  rarely  complete. 
The  common  form  of  the  medical  return,  for 
Britifli  military  hofpitals,  f  is  defective  in  the 
principle  of  its  conftrudion.  It  prefents  no  dif- 
crimination  or  arrangement  of  difeafes  by  their 
clafles  and  charaders,  and  furnifhes  no  points 
upon  which  to  calculate  a  movement  through  a 
feries.  But  while  the  common  return  is  thus 
defedive  in  the  principle  of  its  conftrudion,  it 
does  not  even  appear  that  the  army  medical; 
beard  poffefTed  a  knowledge  of  the  points 
upon  which  alone  the  movement,  and  confe^ 
quently  the  mortality  are  to  be.  calculated  for 
if  the  meaning  of  fome  obfcure  inferences  has 
been  rightly  underftood  by  the  author,  the  cal- 
*  culation  proceeds  upon  a  falfe  foundation  j  the 
proportion  of  mortality  being  apparently  fup- 
pofed  to  lie  between  the  number  who  die  in  a 
given  period,  and  the  number  remaining  in  hof- 
pital  on  a  given  day,  points  which  have,  in 
reality,  no  relation  with  each  other.  The  pro- 
portion refts  evidently  between  the  number  dif- 
charged  to  duty,  and  the  number  carried  to  the 
grave  in  any  ftated  time.  This  is  common  fenfe, 
but  it  is  not  commonly  known, — not  even  to 
diredors  of  hofpitals.    From  miftake  on  this 
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head,  there  was  probably  an  involuntary  error 
in  the  reference  to  a  falfe  proportion ;  but  from 
whatever  caufe  the  error  has  proceeded,  whether 
from  ignorance  or  defign,  it  is  a  duty  which  the 
author,  as  holding  a  public  office,  owes  to  the 
public  ;  which,  as  ferving  in  the  army,  he  owes 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York  as 
Commander  in  Chief ;  and  which  he  owes  to 
many  friends  in  gratitude,  to  juftify  them  in 
their  good  opinion.  To  remove  a  falfe  impref- 
fion,  and  eilablifli  truth  by  circumftantial  evi- 
dence, is  a  meafure  demanded  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  not  fo  much  on  a  private  as  on  a  public 
account,  conne6:ed  with  a  public  good. 

It  is  flated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  ficknefs  which  prevailed  in  the  barracks 
on  Parkhurft  foreft,  in  the  laft  montlis  of  the 
year  1801,  was  high, in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  troops ;  and  that  the  difeafes  had  a 
character,  innately  marked  with  mortahty.  This 
is  not  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  phyfician. 
It  is  alfo  ftated  that  the  hofpital  was  not  fufficient 
m  extent  of  accommodation  ;  it  was  cheerlefs 
and  damp  from  portion ;  cold  from  want  of  a 
proper  difpofition  of  fire  places  :   Neither  was 
this  the  phyfician's  fault.     The  weather  was 
wet  and  unfavourable  to  recQvery;  the  means 
which  conduce  to  recovery,  under  fach  difad- 
vantages,  were  not  at  command.    Here  alfo  the 
phyfician  was    blamelefs,   for    he    had  made 
known  his  wants.— With  thefe  points  admitted, 
they  admit  of  no  difpute,  fuch  ftatement 
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of  comparifon,  as  the  imperfect  materials  of 
medical  hiftory  furnifli,  or  as  defedive  means 
of  information  can  fupply,  are  now  to  be  ad- 
duced. 

Fever,  under  one  form  or  other,  is  the  moft 
common  difeafe  in  armies ;  and  it  is  the  difeafe 
in  the  treatment  of  which  men's  opinions  are 
the  lead  agreed.  It  is  the  difeafe,  therefore, 
which  is  to  be  brought  under  view  in  this  place; 
as  it  is  the  only  one  perhaps  in  the  treatment  of 
which  any  fair  parallel  can  be  drawn.  A  *  board 
of  medical  officers,  fpecially  appointed  by  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
inquire  into  the  management  of  the  hofpital  of 
the  army  depot  in  the  ille  of  Wight,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  reprefentations  of  mal-pradice  and 
mal-adminiflration  alluded  to,  refers,  in  its  report 
upon  that  fubje^l,  to  the  returns  of  the  hofpital 
at  Chatham,  in  the  year  1794,  as  furnifhing  an 
example,  on  which  to  form  fome  eftimate  of 
relative  fuccefs  in  praflice.  In  a  period  of  fix 
months,  the  mortality  in  fever,  at  that  place,  is 
ftated  to  have  borne  the  proportion  of  one,  in 
ten;  in  the  fame  place,  from  the  iflof  March, 
1801,  to  the  10th  of  July  following,  it  bears 
the  proportion  of  one,  in  thirty-two  nearly ;  in  the 
ifle  of  Wight,  from  the  18th  of  July  to  the  3ifl: 
of  December  inclufive,  it  is  one,  in  twenty-three 
and  a  half;  from  the  ift  of  January,  1802, 
(at  which  time  the  medical  charge  of  the  fick 
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pafled  Into  other  hands,)  to  the  30th  of  April', 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  hofpital  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  author,  it  is  one,  in  fix 
nearly.  This  is  the  proportion  of  the  hofpital 
mortality,  as  it  flands  on  the  face  of , the  returns 
annexed ;  but  as  there  appear,  in  referring  to 
the  adual  condition  of  the  fick,  to  have  been 
five  perfons  in  hofpital,  under  the  head  of  fever, 
on  the  firft  of  January,  in  circumftances  from 
which  there  was  little  expeftation  of  recovery, 
this  number,  for  the  fake  of  juft  comparifon,  is 
deducted  from  the  fum  of  mortality*,  in  that  clafs 
of  difeafe,  in  the  after  period,  and  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  mortality,  in  confequence  of  fever, 
in  the  prior  period  ;  an  alteration  which  reduces 
the  proportion  of  deaths,  in  the  one  cafe,  to 
one  in  feven  nearly,  and  raifes  it,  in  the  other, 
without  any  credit  affumed  on  account  of  probable 
difmilTion,  to  one,  in  twenty.  The  diffcl-ence  ftill 
is  nearly  as  one  to  three.  Thefe  are  the  only 
ftatements  of  mortality  in  fevers  in  *  military 

hofpifals, 

.  *  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  auth6r  has  feen  the  re- 
turns ot  the  hofpual  of  the  royal  arti!!ery  at  Woolwich  as 
pubhm.d  by  Dr.  Uollo.  The  morlality  in  fever  is  about  one 
in  twenty,  which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  hofpital  of  the  depot 
ihan  any  other  which  has  been  adduced;  but  the  circum . 
fiances  will  be  allowed  to  be  different  between  an  hofpital  of 
recruus,  under  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  and  in  an 
hofpual  of  art.llery  foldicrs.  where  fuch  a  circumftance  is  not- 
ftaced  to  have  taken  place.  In  the  one,  bad  cafes  only 
were  admitted,  for  tncre  was  want  of  room  ;  this  probably 

ITT  VV)""'^''-  ^^"'^  ^^^'her,  as  the  amount  of  per. 
fon,  cured  of  fevers,  in  the  courfe  of  five  year.,  was  only 
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hofpitals,  poffeffing  any  accuracy,  which  have 
come  to  the  author's  knowledge.  They  are  in 
point,  for  the  fick  were  of  the  fame  clafs  of  peor 
pie ;  only,  the  hofpital  of  the  depot  was  lefs 
favourably  circumftanced  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  180 [,  than  it  was  fubfequent  to  that  time; 
and  probably  than  the  hofpital  at  Chatham  was 
in  the  year  1794;  for,  at  that  place,  there  muft 
always  have  exifted  means  of  keeping  the  fick 
warm  and  dry. 

The  author  poffelTes  no  means  of  knowing 
correftly  the  proportion  of  mortality  in  fevers, 
in  hofpitals  not  military.  Dr.  Willan's  view  of 
the  difeafes  of  London,  for  the  years  1796,  97, 
98,  99,  and  1800,  feems  to  prefent  a  ftatement 
of  mortality  in  contagious  fever,  as  one,  in  fix  or 
feven ;  but  the  notices  are  not  fo  conneded  and 
arranged  as  to  furnilh  grounds  for  a  fair  compa- 
rifon  with  military  hofpitals.  Dr.  Currie,  in  his 
reports  of  the  effeds  of  water,  publiftied  in  the 
year  17987  mentions,  that  fever-wards  were 
eftablifhed  in  the  work-houfe  at  Liverpool  ;  and 
that,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  five  hundred 
and  thirty  cafes  paiTed  through  thefe  wards ;  of 
•whom  fifty-one  died  ;  a  proportion  of  one,  in  ten 
and  a  half  nearly.  A  houfe  of  recovery  is  alfo 
eflabliOied  at  Manchefler,  into  which  perfons  ill 
of  fever  are  received.    From  the  19th  of  May 

33y  at  Woolwich;  and,  in  five  months,  775  in  the  ifle 
of  Wight ;  it  may  be  prefumed,  that,  as  there  was  great 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  ficknefs,  there  might  alio  be 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  difeafco 
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1796,  to  the  31(1  of  May  1797,  three  hundred 
and  feventy-one  perfons  were  received,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  difcharged  cured,  forty 
died, — a  proportion  of  one,  in  eight. 

Such  is  the  view  of  relative  proportion  of 
mortah'ty  in  fevers.    It  is  not  full  and  fatif- 
faftory ;  for  the  returns  of  hofpitals  are  not  yet 
conftrucled  upon  a  principle  to  furnifh  corredt 
information  on  the  fubjedt  j  but  it  is  fuch,  as  im- 
perfect materials  fupply.    There  is  however  no 
fallacy  in  the  ftatement.    Perfons  may  judge  of 
it,  without  profeffional  knowledge;    and  the 
plaineft  underftanding  may  difcern  that  the  mor- 
tahty  of  the  hofpital  of  the  army  depot,  in  acute 
difeafes,  inftead  of  being  unprecedented,  as  is 
ftated  in  the  letter  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon- 
^eneral,  is  lefs  by  two  thirds  *,  while  at  Chatham 
in  1801,  than  at  Chatham  in  1794;  and  lefs  by 
two  thirds  in  the  Me  of  Wight  in  1801,  than  in 
the  beginning  of  1802,  when  the  medical  charge 
paffed  into  other  hands. 

The  next  claufe  in  the  zczuhnon— frequency  Reiapfc. 
ofrelapfe,  is  a  point  which  unfortunately  can 
neither  be  confirmed  nor  refuted  by  decifive 
evidence.  It  is  eafy  to  make  fuch  affertion  ;  it 
»s  difficult  to  difprove  it ;  for  the  returns  of  hof- 
pitals  rarely  convey  information  on  this  head. 
Ihe  phyfician-general  prefumes  that  relapfe  was 
trequent ;  he  certainly  knew  not  that  It  was  fo  ; 
tor  he  never  faw  the  hofpital,  and  never  faw  the 
loldiers  in  barracks.  He  therefore  had  no  opinion, 
on  the  fubjea,  from  his  own  obfervation,"  and  no 
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official  documents  were  before  him,  which  could 
enable  him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  opinion 
mufi:  then  be  an  affertion  at  random,  which 
may  be  right,  or  which  may  be  wrong.  As 
there  can  be  no  demonftrative  proof  of  its  truth 
or  falfity,  from  want  of  accurate  materials  ;  it 
becomes  necelfary,  on  that  account,  to  adduce 
fome  profeffional  arguments,  which  may  enable 
profeffional  men  to  judge  how  the  cafe  was 
likely  to  ffand. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  in  the  firfl  place,  that 
there  is  one  clafs  of  acute  difeafes,  which  ter- 
minates by  decided  and  final  crifis ;  another, 
which  terminates  alfo  by  crifis,  but  in  a  manner 
lefs  perfeO:  and  fecure.  The  firfl,  viz.  general 
inflammatory  fever,  and  fever  with  local  in- 
flammatory affedlion,  does  not  ufually  return 
after  it  has  terminated  ciitically.  The  other, 
viz.  intermitting,  remitting,  autumnal  and  camp 
fever, — likewife  fever  of  the  genuine  contagious 
charader,  changes  or  terminates  apparently  at  a 
given  period,  but  recurs,  on  frequent  occafions, 
at  certain  intervals  after  apparent  termination. 
This  is  an  eflabliflied  rule.  It  is  a  periodical 
movement,  conneded  with  nature  and  the 
nature  of  things.  Such  recurrence  of  difeafe, 
after  apparent  termination,  is  .  denominated 
relapfe.  That  it  took  place  at  the  hofpital 
of  the  depot,  as  at  other  places,  may  be  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed  ;  but  it  may  alfo  be  alTumed, 
without  any  undue  indulgence,  that,  as  every 
perfon  under  the  roof  of  that  hofpital  was  feen 
and  corrediy  examined  at  two  different  times 

every 
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every  day,  the  approach  of  thefe  relapfes  waS 
often  difcovered  at  a  diftance.  It  is  known, 
that  relapfe,  when  forefeen,  may  often  be  pre- 
vented by  the  timely  application  of  remedy  ;  and 
as  this  rule  was  uniformly  adled  upon,  there  are 
grounds  to  believe,  that  the  effeds  were  lefs 
faral  than  they  might  have- been  fuppofed  to  be, 
had  not  fuch  a  rule  of  difcipline  been  in  force. 

The  difpofition  of  particular  clafTes  of  fever 
to  recur  at  certain  intervals  after  termination,  is 
known  to  every  perfon  of  medical  experience. 
Many  alfo  know,  that  the  periods  of  recurrence, 
though  generally  connected  with  certain  inex- 
plicable movements  in  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  moving  caufes  into  a6lion  in  different 
portions  of  time,  are  ftill  in  fome  degree  capable 
of  being  retarded  or  accelerated  by  the  operation 
of  means  which  are  obvious,  and  under  controul. 
Relapfe,  after  the  termination  of  fever,  is  thus 
known  to  be  accelerated  by  full  living;— to  be 
retarded,  or  prevented  by  the  oppofite.  This  is 
a  vulgar  obfervation  ;  and  it  is  a  true  one.  la 
the  one  cafe,  the  body  fills  rapidly  and  affumes 
the  appearance  of  health  :  relapfe  is  the  confe- 
qucnce:  it  is  even  obferved,  that  relapfe  rarely 
occurs,  till  the  body  has  nearly  attained  its  ufual 
fulnefs  and  natural  good  plight.  In  the  other 
cafe,  viz.  under  fpare  and  meafured  diet,  re- 
covery is  flow,  but  progrefTive  ;- relapfe  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  Strong  proofs  of  this  are 
found  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  French,  who  are 
i^gid  in  the  obfervance  of  rules  of  diet,  in  all  the 
ftages  of  convalefcence.    In  the  hofpital  of  the 
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depot  relapfe  was  not  unufual ;  for  the  nature  of 
the  dlfeafes,  which  moft  prevailed,  was  prone  to 
relapfe ;  -but  it  might  alfo  be  inferred,  that  it  was 
probably  lefs  frequent  than  in  other  Britifh 
military  hofpitals,  fimilarly  circumftanced  in 
refpect  of  difeafe ;  for  here  the  meafure  of  diet 
was  regulated  daily,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  fubjed. 

It  might  be  prefumed,  from  the  meafures  pur- 
fued,  that  relapfe  was  comparatively  little  fre- 
quent and  little  fatal,  at  the  hofpital  of  the  army 
depot ;  but  the  materials  preferved  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate  to  furnifli  the  means  of  forming 
an  exad  eflimate  of  the  proportion.    In  the 
returns,  prior  to  January  1802,  the  omiffion  of 
the  requifite  notice,  in  the  column  for  relapfe,  is 
frequent ;  in  the  fubfequent  period,  the  notice 
is  corredly  ftated.     The   proportion  appears 
uniformly  to  be  higher  in  the  latter  period  than 
in  the  former,  wherever  the  notice,, in  the  re- 
turn, fupplies  materials  from  which  to  draw  a 
comparifon  ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  demonftra- 
live  and  complete.     The   alTertion  however, 
though  not  difproved  by  dired  teftimony,  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  pofitive  fad,  or  even  fup- 
ported  on  any  probable  grounds ;  while  the  caufe 
which  feems  to  be  afTigned  for  the  fuppofition, 
viz.  fpare  or  lefs  generous  diet,  is  fingular  and 
new.    That  abftemious  and  fpare  living  fhould 
encourage  relapfe  in  fever,  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  medical  men,  even  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  vulgar.     But  if  the  phyfician- 
general  had  fpoken,  on  this  head,  from  his  own 
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knowledge,  acquired  in  military  or  other  hof- 
pitals,  the  opinion  might  have  been  regarded  as 
a  difcovery ;  at  leaft  it  would  have  commanded 
attention :  as  it  is,  it  ftands  as  a  record  of  igno- 
rance, if  it  does  not  mark  a  purpofe  of  mifmter- 
pretation. 

The  next  claufe,  tedious  recovery ^  admits  of  Tedious 
pofitive  proof,  or  of  clear  refutation ;  for  the 
date  of  admiflion  into  the  hofpital,  of  difmiffion 
to  the  barracks  for  duty,  or  of  death,  which 
clofes  the  account  of  all,  is  corre6lly  regiftered. 
Abftrafls  of  thefe  regifters  are  tranfmitted. 
weekly  to  the  war-office  and  pay-office ;  the 
number  of  days,  which  each  man  is  borne  upon 
the  hofpital  eftabhfhment,  is  marked,  in  order 
that  a  dedudlion  may  be  made  from  the  pay,  on 
account  of  hofpital  fubfiffence.  This  affords  a 
pbfitive  teftimony  of  the  duration  of  difeafe  ;  and 
it  is  here  referred  to,  as  it  may  enable  thofe, 
whom  the  fubjed.  concerns,  to  form  a  correct 
ppinion  on  the  queflion  of  flow  or  rapid  re- 
covery. In  the  preienc  cafe,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  autumnal  fever  is  a  difeafe  of  a  flow 
period ;  meafles,  when  malignant,  are  not  only 
dangerous  in  their  attack,  but  flow  in  their  re- 
treat ;  contagious  fever,  if  not  cut  fliort  in  the 
commencement,  is  prone  to  recur,  after  it  has 
apparently  terminated  ;  yet  with  all  thefe  difad- 
vantages,  there  were  difmifl-ed  to  duty  from  the 
medical  hofpital,  calculated  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eighc  patients,  and  though  crouded,  fei- 
dom  fo  crouded  as  to  contain  two  hundred, 
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near  thirteen  hundred  medical  cafes,  from  tha 
i8th  of  July,  1801,  to  the  ift  of  January,  1802, 
that  is,  in  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  days ;  a 
difmiffion,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  nine  per 
day.    From  the  ift  of  January  till  the  30th  of 
Aprils  that  is,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
there  were  difmifled  to  duty,  from  the  fame  hof- 
pital,  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  cafes,  likewife 
medical ;  a  difmiffion,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  day  nearly.    But  befides  this  ftatement 
of  the  movement  in  the  medical  hofpital,  which 
moll  people  will  be  difpofed  to  confider  as  active, 
in  the  period  from  July  to  January,  the  average 
time  of  cure  for  all  patients,  furgical  and  medical, 
extracted  from  the  returns,  ftands  as  follows:  — 
viz.  at  Chatham  in  the  year  1801,  from  the  ifl:  of 
March  to  the  26th  June,  twenty  days ;  in  the  Ifle 
of  Wight  from  the  1 8th  of  July  to  the  31  ft  of  De- 
cember inclufive,  twenty-three  ;  from  the  ift  Ja- 
nuary 1 8c2  to  the  30th  of  April,  forty-fix  days  *. 

During  the  firft  period  of  the  returns  annexed, 
that  is,  from  18th  July  1801  to  31ft  December 
inclufive,  fuch  caf^s  of  difeafe  only  were  re- 
ceived into  the  hofpital,  as  threatened  danger  to 
life;  for  there  was  want  of  accommodation. 
Meafles,  contagious  and  camp  fever,  dyfentery 
and  pneumonic  inflammations,  formed  the  mafs 
of  the  fick.  During  the  latter  period,  the 
meafles,  except  in  the  three  firft  weeks  in 
January,  were  not  known;  the  camp  fever 
ceafed ;  for  the  feafon  was  paft ;  the  contagious 
5  fever' 
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fever  difappeared,  for  the  importa""tion  from  Ire- 
land was  withheld.  From  thefe  caufes,  and 
from  diminution  of  numbers  in  barracks,  in 
confequence  of  large  embarkations,  and  more 
than  proportional  diminution  of  ficknefs,  from 
changes  of  weather  and  other  caufes,  the  hof- 
pital was  capable  of  receiving  every  one  who  re- 
quired hofpital  treatment.  The  adivity  of 
movement  in  the  two  periods  was  different ;  — 
and  fuch  as  is  ftated. 

The  debilitated  Jiate  of  the  patients  makes  Debilitated 
another  article  of  the  accufation.  The  aflertion  ft^^^- 
on  this  head  is  bold  and  confident.  It  will  na- 
turally be  fuppofed,  that  it  proceeded  from  po- 
fitive  and  correfl  knowledge  of  the  fubject.  The 
truth  is,  the  phyfician-general  never  once  vifited 
t"he  hofpitals  of  the  army  depot,  during  the  time 
the  author  was  conneded  with  it :  the  furgeon- 
general  was  once  at  Chatham,  and  only  once.  It 
is  reafonably  to  be  expected,  that,  where  difeafes 
are  numerous  and  fevere,  with  defedive  means 
of  promoting  recovery,  the  cafes  of  weaknefs 
and  impaired  vigour  will  not  be  rare.  Meafles, 
complicated  with  malignant  fever,  is  a  difeafe 
terrible  in  its  courfe ;  and  its  effeds  remain  long 
in  the  conftitution.  Several  perfons,  in  the  hof- 
pitals of  the  depot,  were  extremely  reduced  by 
it ;  and  the  lives  of  fome  of  them  were  preferred, 
only  by  the  uncommon  care  of  the  nurfes.  But' 
though  this  be  true,  yet  the  rapid  movements, 
of  which  the  extrad  from  the  returns  furniflies 
proof,  may  be  confidered  as  conclufive  evidence 
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that  the  patients  were  not  generally  In  a  debili- 
tated ftate.    They  appear,  by  the  certificate  *  oj 
the  garrifon  adjutant,  which  muft  be  admitted 
to  be  good  evidence  in  this  cafe,  to  have  been 
difmiffed  to  the  barracks  apparently  in  circum- 
ftances  of  health  as  fit  for  duty  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  or  fubfequent  times.    But  befides  the 
direft  evidence  of  the  adjutant  on  the  fubj^ft  of 
the  foldiers'  health  at  the  time  of  difmiffion  from 
the  hofpital,  the  medical  returns,  which  were 
officially  before  the  army  medical  board",  and 
which  deferved  fome  attention,  contain  pofitive 
information,  that  difeafes  of  debility,  viz.  dropfy 
and  dropfical  fwellings,  ordinarily  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  impoverifiied  and  fcanty  diet,  or 
aftlve  debihtating  remedies,  fuch  as  bleeding,  &c. 
had  no  place  in  the  hofpical  of  the  army  depot. 
In  the  courfe  of  fix  months,  there  appear  only 
two  cafes  of  dropfy  in  the  returns ;  neither  of 
them  following  in  the  train  of  acute  difeafe,  con- 
fequently  not  the  produft  of  mal-praclice  j  and 
there  exifted  no  cafe  of  dropfy  or  dropfical 

*  CERTIFICATE. 

Army  Depot,  i6th  Feb.  1803. 
I  hereby  certify,  from  the  time  Dr.  Jackfon  came 
to  be  the  head  of  the  milirary  hoipital  at  Chatham,  and  all 
the  time  he  remained  at  the  armv  depor,  according  to  the 
bed  of  my  knowledge,  all  the  fick  he  difmiffed  from  them 
to  do  their  duty,  were  to  all  appearance  in  as  good  a  ftate  of 
i  healtli  and  as  ftrong  as  they  ufuallv  came  out  of  the  hof- 

pital, both  before  and  after  Dr.  Jackfon's  leaving  the  dep6c. 

(Signed)  Geo.Jarvis, 

Lieutenant  and  Adjurant. 

fwelling, 
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fwelling,  on  the  ifl  of  January  1802,  when  the 
medical  charge  pafled  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
<^ular  phyficians.  This  fa6l,  which  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  medical  return  annexed,  will  be 
fufficient  to  prove  to  medical  men,  that  fpare 
diet,  and  debihtating  remedies  did  not  produce 
the  ordinary  debilitating  effeds.  As  the  term 
therefore  does  not  apply  in  the  prefent  cafe,  acr. 
cording  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
the  phyfician  general  is  referred  to,  that  he  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  give  a  more  dilHnd:  ex- 
planation ;  unlefs  he  be  willing  to  admit,  that  he 
has  made  a  hafty  alTertlon. 

One  of  the  caufes,  which  produced  this  fup- 
pofed  debilitated  ftate  of  patients,  is  the  man- 
ner of  medical  treatment.  This  is  cenfured  in 
general  terms,  as  being  of  a  debilitating  kind. 
The  method  of  treating  acute  difeafes,  it  may  be 
obferved,  is  flill  unfixed,  and  fubjeft  to  difpute. 
We  know  fomething, — not  all  we  might  know, 
and  not  all  we  ought  to  know.  The  author  has 
no  uncommon  pretenfions.  He  is  fenfible  of 
the  infufficiency  of  his  profeffional  knowledge  ; 
for  his  fkill  often  fails  in  obviating  the  caufes  of 
death.  He  will  not  even  maintain  but  that  he 
fometimes  errs,  both  in  principle  and  pradice;  but 
it  is  clear  the  phyfician-general  does  not  judge 
his  pradice  fairly.  He  never  himfelf  faw  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fick  in  the  hofpital  of  the  army 
depot;  even  thofe  perfons,  (Dr.  Maclaurin, 
Morifon,  and  Andrews,)  who  appear  to  have 
been  fuborned  to  give  opinion  on  the  fubjed, 
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cannot  pretend  to  have  had  much  greater  op- 
portunities of  information ;  for,  though  borne 
on  the  Hft  of  the  Chatham  medical  RaiT,  their 
duty  did  not  lie  in  that  part  of  the  hofpital. 
where  the  fick  principally  were       It  may  be 

obferved 

•  The  hofpital  of  the  army  depot  was  placed  under  th( 
management  of  the  author,  ftyled  phyfician  and  head  of  thf 
horpital,  in  the  qionth  of  November,  1800.    The  cotn^ 
miflion,  in  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  word,  appears  to  con- 
fer the  power  of  prefcribing  for  the  fick  and  of  arranging 
the  general  concerns  of  the  department,  with  approbation  ol 
the  general  commanding.    In  this  refpeft  the  author  mighi 
be  confidered  as  a  chief ;  but  as  all  arrangements  concerning 
the  fick  of  Britifh  troops  ought  to  be  fubmitted,  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  known,  to  the  phyfician-general,  he  is  ready 
ro  confider  himfelf  as  under  the  control  of  that  authority, 
and  will  cheerfully  be  judged  on  that  fuppofnion  ;  readily  al- 
lowing, that  if  the  phyfician-general,  pofl^efling  authority 
and  executing  a  duty,  which  his  ofiice  enjoins,  had  perfonally 
examined  the  management  of  the  hofpital  of  the  army  depot, 
and  difcovered  incapacity  or  negligence  ;  a  reprefentation  in 
that  cafe,  to  procure  the  cenfure  or  removal  of  fuch  perfor 
from  an  office  which  he  vvas  not  qualified  to  hold,  would 
have  been  a  juft  and  proper  adl ;  the  public  would  have  given 
him  praife,  atd  the  individual  could  not  have  complained  ; 
for  he  had  been  treated  in  a  fair  and  open  manner.    But,  on 
the  contrary,  if,  inftead  of  this  open  mode  of  conduft,  cer- 
tain perfons  be  encouraged  or  fuborned  to  give  opinion  and 
pafs  cenfarc  on  praftice  and  adminiftration,  the  corredl  ftate 
of  which  their  opportunities  of  obfcrvation  did  not  permit 
them  to  knovVj  and  of  which  their  fubordinate  ftaiion  did  not 
permit  them  to  fpeak,  till  called  upon  in  formal  evidence, 
without  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  fubordination  and  cuf- 
tomary  difcipline  in  military  fervice,  the  individual  may  be 
allowed  to  think  that  ,he  has  not  been  fairly  ufed  ;  and  the 
higher  powers  may,  perhaps,  feel  that  they  have  not  been 
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obferved  in  this  place,  that  the  author  has 
written  t.vo  tradls  upon  the  fubjeft  of  fever; 
and  confequently,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
principle  which  directs  his  pradice  in  the  cure 
of  acute  difeafes,  either  is  known,  or  may  be 

known 


refpedirully  treated  in  being  drawn  to  liften  to  accufations, 
the  truth  of  one  part  of  which  the  accufer  had  not  afcer- 
tained  by  his  own  obTervation.  The  phyfician- general  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  know  the  efFeft  of  the  author's  praftice 
in  the  treatment  of  difeafts ;  for  even  Dr.  Maclaurin,  his 
informer,  did  not  prafticaily  know  it.  It  is  true,  that  the 
treatment,  and  the  efFeft  of  that  treatment,  in  the  hofpital  at 
Chatham,  might  have  been  feen  by  any  one;  but  it  is  alfo 
true,  that  Dr.  Maclaurin  was  fcarcely  ever  feen  where  the 
acute  difeafes  were;  for  the  duty  affigned  to  him  did  not  call 
him  to  witnefs  that  part  of  the  bufinefs.  He  has  therefore 
fpoken  on  prefumption.  But  befides  this  gentleman's  com- 
municaiions,  official  and  perhaps  private,  there  appear  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  army  medical  board,  as  materials 
for  an  important  defign,  fome  fcattered  papers  containing 
prefcriptions  for  the  fick,  procured  improperly,  in  as  much 
as  they  were  procured  clandeftinely,  though  they  contained 
no  fecret.-— Thefe  materials  were  prepared,  and  the  mine 
feemed  to  have  been  charged  as  early  as  May;  but  it  was 
carefully  covered  up,  till  a  fevere  ficknefs,and  confequently  a 
certain  degree  of  mortality,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1801. 
appeared  to  prefent  an  opportunity  of  exploding  it  with 
efFea.  The  communications  of  Dr.  Maclaurin  of  different 
dates,  the  letters  of  hofpital  mates  Morifon  and  Andrews, 
with  the  evidences  of  the  purloined  leaves  of  the  prefcriptioti 
books,  were  now  all  mullcred  in  array,  and  played  off  in 
their  turn  ;  but  the  chief  batteries  feem  to  be  the  declama- 
tions  of  Dr.- Maclaurin.  a  part  of  which,  as  relating  to  me- 
dical  praa.ce,  is  here  tranfcribed.  to  furnifh  tfie  reader  with 
Jome  idea  of  the  fcience  of  the  phyfician  of  the  Britifh  forces, 
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known  by  the  public.  The  perfon  who  afferts 
its  effects  to  be  debilitating,  either  does  not  know 
it,  or  does  not  know  the  laws  and  principles  of 
adionin  animal  economy. — the  laws  which  dired 
the  application  of  his  means.    Thefe  means,  in 

operation, 


and  of  the   difcernment  of  the  phyfician-general  of  the 
Britifh  army. — Letter  dated  "  London,  Dec.  7th  1801."— 
Extradl — "  I  have  had  much  experience  in  the  difeafes  of 
'*  foldiers,  at  home,  J  mull  deprecate  the  '  horrid  fyftem  of 
•*  depletion,'  I  am  but  too  well  aware  of  its  dreadful 
*•  tendency,  of  its  fatality  ;  by  a  too  free  ufe  of  the  lancet, 
**  by  warm  bathing  inftantly  fucceeded  by  cold  bathing,  by 
**  ftrong  emetics,  drallic  purges,  mercurials  and  low  diet, 
*'  fick  are  fpeedily  reduced,  even  Herculean  ilrengtli  muft 
**  foon  fink  under  their  baneful  influence;  how  much,  howr 
**  dreadfully  then  muft  their  eiFedls  be  increafed  when  indif- 
**  criminately  employed,  when,  without  reference  to  the  con- 
*'  ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  fame  means  are  adopted ;  merely 
"  becaufe  the  fymptoms  are  the  fame,  the  fame  fyftem  of 
*'  depletion  is  purfued ;  the  lofs  of  Ufe  muji  be  prodigious.''* 
The  letter  is  a  long  one,  but  as  the  phyfician-general  has  ad- 
opted the  affertions  made  in  it,  and  thereby  pledged  him- 
felf  for  their  accuracy,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  occupy 
time  or  paper  in  tranfcribing  any  more  of  fuch  a  furious 
produdlion.   It  will  however  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give 
an  example  of  that  horrid  fyftem  of  depletion,  fo  feverely: 
cenfured  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  take  it  from  an  example, 
which  had  witneffes,  not  fuppofed  to  be  biafTed  in  its  favour. 
It  fhall  be  one  of  the  laft,  which  the  author  treated  at  the 
hofpital  of  the  army  depot :  it  was  under  treatment  at  the 
time  of  the  infpeftion  by  the  fpecial  medical  board,  may  be 
referred  to,   and  'authenticated  if  doubt   arife. — Robert 
Thomfon,  head  furgery  man,  was  attacked  on  the  29th  of 
December  with  fymptoms  of  fever  of  uncommon  alarm  :— 
the  head-ach  was  intolerable,  with  an  oppreiSve  fenfation  in 

the 


operation,  are  pofitively  the  reverfe  of  debi- 
litating powers ;  for  whatever  goes  dire^lly  to 
dellroy  the  chain  of  difeafed  action,  whether 

it 


the  body,  as  if  the  chert  were  fqueezed  in  a  prefs ;  the 
countenance  was  dark  and  agitated  ;  the  hands  and  all  the 
members  tremulous  and  unfteady,  as  in  St.  Vitus's  dance; 
the  heat  deep  and  concentrated  ;  the  pulfe  fmall  and  labour- 
ing;— the  expreffion  of  diftrefs  great.    He  was  feen  by  the 
phyfician,  into  whofe  hands  he  was  likely  to  pafs  in  a  day  or 
two.    That  gentleman  did  not  prefcribe  ;  for  he  had  not  yet 
entered  upon  duty;  but  he  noticed  the  danger  of  the  cafe. 
When  the  bufinefs  of  the  ward  was  finifhed,  Thomfon  was 
again  examined;  for  his  cafe  required  more  than  common 
attention.     Thephyfician  alluded  to  was  not  prefent;  but 
the  aftirtant-furgeon  attended,  and  bound  up  the  arm,  in 
order  that  fome  blood  might  be  taken  away ;  for  though  the 
fymptom?  were  not  fuch  as  are  ordinarily  thought  to  indi- 
cate bleeding,  yet  bleeding  appeared  to  be  a  preliminary 
remedy,  and  the  only  one  which  was  capable  of  averting 
organic  deftruaion.     The  operation  was  therefore  deter- 
mined upon.    One  pound  of  blood  produced  no  material 
change;  two  only  little  relief,  but  an  indication  arofe  in  the 
courfe  of  the  procefj,  giving  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  pur- 
pofe  would  be  attained  by  perfeverance.    The  blood  was 
therefore  permitted  to  flow  ;~three  pounds  removed  the 
liead-ach  and  the  prefTure  from  the  cheft ;  the  labouring 
tumult  of  circulation,  as  communicated  by  the  pulfe,  dif- 
appeared;  eight  ounces  more,  in  all  fifty-fix,  releafed  hiin, 
as  he  exprefl-ed  it,  from  chains  and  horrors.    The  counte- 
nance brightened  up,-he  neither  became  faint  nor  pale. 
The  extremities,— the  legs  and  thighs,  were  wrapt  in  flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  hot  water ;  the  cheft  was  covered  with  a 
very  large  blifter;  emetic  tartar,  with  opium,  was  given, 
m  a  manner,  and  with  a  management,  intended  to  direil  the 
ettcttot  the  remedy  in  operation,  principally  towards  the 
IklPj  tea  or  bmllon  were  given  for  drink,  and  ordered  to 
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it  be  bleeding,  vomiting,  purging,  blidering  or 
bathing,  is  either  dire6lly  ftimulating  in  its  own 
'  nature,  or  preparatory  of  a  condition  previous 


be  drunk  very  hot.  In  three  or  four  hours,  there  were  figns 
that  the  danger  of  the  difeafe  was  part  ;  and  in  four  days  he 
returned  to  his  duty. — He  got  neither  wine  nor  Urong  drink. 

The  relation  of  the  above  cafe  may,  perhaps,  furprife  the 
phy  fician-gencral,  and  others  befide  him  ;  but  it  is  authentic ; 
and  ihe  refult  ftiews  the  value,  or  rather  the  neceflity  of  a 
phyfician  fuperintending  the  adlual  operation  of  the  remedies 
which  he  prefcribes.  Few  perfons,  it  is  believed,  would 
have  ordered  fifty-fix  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  at 
one  time  ;  yet  the  complete  effeft  was  not  produced  in  this 
cafe,  till  the  quantity  had  exceeded  the  third  pound.  Thij 
was  a  cafe  of  bleeding  without  meafure  in  the  prefcription 
book  ;  but  the  meafure  was  determined  by  efFedls  under  the 
operation,  the  only  meafure,  which,  in  reality,  is  not  in- 
difcriminate,  and  at  random.  The  principle  applies  in 
other  treatment  befides  bleeding  ;  for  the  efFeft  of  other  re- 
medies as  well  as  bleeding  is  to  be  obferved  in  its  commence- 
ment, watched  in  its  progrefs,  and  conduced  to  complete 
iffue,  by  difcretional  variation  in  management.  The  power 
of  conducing  matters  in  this  manner  is  more  in  the  hands  of 
army  praftitioners,  than  others ;  and  more  in  the  hands  of 
prefcribing  apothecaries,  than  of  regular  phyficians.  It  feems 
but  a  humble  mode  of  ading  ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  i» 
not  attended  with  great  chance  of  error,  or  with  non-effe£t ; 
for  the  adlivc  powers  of  animal  economy,  though  of  the  fame 
kind  in  all  men,  yet  vary  fo  much  in  force  and  condition  in 
individuals,  that  it  is  often  neceflary  to  meafure  the  quantity 
of  means,  employed  to  produce  efFeft,  by  aftual  experiment 
in  the  cafe.  The  lofty  phyfician  who  difdains  this,  and  every 
one  difdains  it  who  does  not  afcertain  the  precife  aftion  of 
prefcription  by  his  own  obfervation,  avoids  error  only  hy 
chance.  He  fometimes  does  too  much;  he  oftener  does 
nothing. 

to 
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to  ftimulation,  difembarrafling  the  fyftem,  and 
leaving  the  excitable  power  at  Hberty  to  re- 
fume  its  natural  and  heakhy  a£lion;  a  movement 
to  which  i[  is  foliciced  by  a  variety  of  appli- 
cations, powerful  in  their  efFeft,  but  different  in 
their  operation  from  that  of  large  allowances  of 
beef  and  wine. 

The  fpecified  points  of  accufation,  ftated  in  inference 
the  letter  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon,  have  men? 
been  noticed.     They  are  followed  by  an  in- 
ference,    that  fo  far  from  economy  being  ef- 
fedled,  there  has  been  a  very  ferious  lofs  of 
men,  and  ultimately  a  great  expenditure*." 

This 

*  The  inference  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  refpeaing 
the  lofs  of  men  has  been  drawn  from  the  following  fource  : 
"  The  plan,  however  ftriking  it  may  at  firft  appear,  has  not 
even  economy  to  recommend  it,  it  is  in  truth  more  ex- 
penfive.  not  to  fay  one  word  upon  the  foul  inhumanity  of 
fuch  condua.  Patients  are  longer  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe, 
relapfes  more  frequent,  convalefcence  is  retarded,  the  ficlc 
recover  more  flowly,  are  longer  feeble  ;  while  by  a  liberal 
plan  the  ficlc  recover  more  fpeedily,  relapfes  are  rare,  the 
convalefcent  is  quickly  improved  into  the  healthy  adive 
foldier,  and  this  confiftent  with  the  utmoft  frugality.  I 
doubt  not  with  even  fmaller  expence  eventually  to  govern- 
irent,  than  the  meagre  plan,  for 

compare  the  lofs  to  government 
by  long  and  frequent  illnefl-es  of  foldiers,  by  tedious  re- 
coveries, by  more  frequent  deaths,  and  that  deaths  will 
be  more  frequent  I  unequivocally,  unrefervedly  afl-ert. 
Compare  thefe  with  the  efi^efts  of  a  free  diet,  the  free  ufe 
of  wine  when  requifite,  tempered  with  prudent  manage- 
ment. I  rifle  myfelf  on  the  refult  of  the  comparifon.  The 
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This  inference  feems   to   place  the  fuppofed 
unprecedented   mortality    to   the    account  of 
diminifhed  diet,  and  to  the  withholding  of  other 
matters,  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  fick.  The 
opinion  is  not  charitably  expreffed  ;  if  not  true, 
it  is  wicked.     The  annexed  returns  *,  which 
are   official  and   authentic   documents,  prove 
the  affertion  of  lofs  of  men,  as  compared  with 
lofs  in  hofpitals  fimilarly  circumftanced,  to  be 
the  reverfe  of  the  truth.    The  inference  is  thus 
falfe  ; — there  it  muft  reft,  for  a  calumny  is  not 
a  fubjedl  of  calm  contemplation, 
caufe  for        The  inference  refpeding  lofs  of  men  was  ne- 
thraiuhcT^  ceffarily  to  be  followed  by  the  recommendation 
in  medical       ^  remedy.    It  is  thus  expreffed  :  "  Thefe  re- 
,       turns  called  upon  us  to  recommend  that  two 
phyficians  fhould  be  fent  immediately  to  the 
ifle  of  Wight."    The  returns/)f  the  hofpitals  are 
annexed.    They  fhew  the  grounds  on  which  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon-general  afted,  with  the 
advantages  refulting  from  their  recommendation.' 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  mortality  was  greater  here 
than  in  hofpitals  confiRing  chiefly  of  itch,  fore 
legs,  and  venereal  complaints  ;    but  it  is  lefs, 
notwithftanding  the  adventitious  malignity  which 


eJfftSi  of  the  latter  ivill  he   found  the  heji   economy  ^  Dr.i 
Maclaurin*s  letter  to  the  army  medical  board,  dated  London, 
Pec.  7th,  1801  — The  fame  6ptnipn  is  exprefled  in  the  letter 
dated  8th  of  June. 
•  Table  V. 
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prevailed  for'  fome  time  at  the  depot,  than  in 
fimilar  difeafes  under  other  treatment,  at  other 
places.  If  the  author's  condui5l  did  not  give  fa- 
tisfadion,  he  might  have  been  removed,  without 
the  addition  of  infult  or  injury, — without  the 
neceflity  of  recurring  to  a  fabricated  caufe.  For 
it  is  proper  to  be  known,  that  the  appointment 
took  place  without  his  folicitation,  was  indeed 
determined  upon  without  his  knowledge.  He 
accepted  of  it,  becaufe  he  believed  his  fervices 
would  be  ufeful ;  he  refigned  it  when  they  ceafed 
to  be  fo  ;  for  the  duty  of  the  office  which  he  held, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  phyfician  and 
furgeon-general,  was  at  lafl:  circumfcribed,  nearly 
to  that  of  receiving  the  falary.  * 

The 

•  The  author  of  this  ftatement  was  appointed  phyfician 
to  the  forces,  and  head  of  Chatham  hofpita!,  in  November 
1800,  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
contrary  to  the  expeftation  and  wifties  of  the  army  medical 
board  ;  a  mark  of  approbation  which  probably  heightened, 
in  fecret  an  enmity  againft  him,  which  had  already  (hewn 
itfelf,  in  ftrong  colour?,  on  different  occafions.  The  author 
TiOt  being  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  licentiate  of 
the  college  of  phyficians  of  London,  nor,  in  h&,  a  mem- 
ber of  any  learned  corporation,  was  not  held  in  the  opinion 
of  the  phyfician-general  to  be  a  regular  phyfician,  or  com- 
petent to  execute  a  phyfician's  duty.  That  duty  was,  how- 
ever, affigned  to  him  by  the  terms  of  his  commiffion  ;  and, 
aaing  with  a  pure  confcience,  he  prepared  himfelf  to  dif. 
charge  it  in  the  beft  manner  he  could.  The  recruiting  fer- 
vice  was  at  this  time  aftive ;  and  the  influx  of  lecruits  to  the 
depot  at  Chatham  being  then  unufually  great,  the  ficknefs 
was,  as  it  might  be  expeded  to  be,  in  proportion.  The  me- 
dical alTiftance  was  not  deemed  fufiicient,  either  in  number  or 

L  3  quality. 
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The  letter  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon-general 
proceeds :  "  We  now  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the 
inclofed  letters,  No.  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  this  we  do 
in  obedience  to  your  commands  when  we  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  you."    The  letters 

alluded 


quality.    A  requifition  was  therefore  made  for  an  addition, 
and  a  fuggeftion  for  a  change ;  for  it  will  readily  be  allowed, 
that  a  perfon  who  undertakes  a  trufl:  fo  important  as  the  care 
of  an  hofpital,  ought  to  be  indulged  with  a  choice  of  his 
inftruments ;  for  they  are  not  mere  mechanical  tools,  any  one 
of  which,  of  the  fame  form,  will  equally  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
The  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  department,  at  the 
army  depot,  are  of  various  kinds,  and  thus  fometimes  inter- 
fere with  the  -duty  due  to  aftual  attendance  upon  the  fick  in 
hofpital.    In  provifion  againll  this  contingency  of  occafional 
interruption  from  hofpital  duty,  the  afliftance  of  Dr.  Borland, 
affiftant  infpeftor  of  hofpitals,  was  requeHed ;  a  perfon,  of 
whofe  Ikill  and  diligence  there  exifted  ample  teftimonies,  in 
different  conditions  and  circumftances  of  fervice.  But  though 
a  phyfician,  he  is  not  a  regular  phyfician  ;  and,  though  he 
had  been  entrufted  during  the  whole  war  with  the  care  of 
men's  lives,  and  been  the  chief  medical  officer  in  very  refpon, 
fible  fituations,  it  was  not  thought  proper  that  he  fhould  be 
intrufted  in  England  to  prefcribe  for  a  fick  foldier  at  the  army 
depot,  even  under  the  immediate  fuperintendance  of  a  fupe- 
rior.    A  phyfician,  without  experience  in  military  fervice 
was  propofed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  phyfician- general,  and 
refufed  by  the  author.    Dr.  Borland  was  fent  at  laR  to  the 
der6t  as  affiaant-infpeaor,  and  Dr.  Maclaunn,  as  phyfiaan 
The  phyfician  was  fupernumerary,  and  the  appomttnent 
fuperfluous ;  but  it  was  not  thought  at  the  ttme  that  there 
.  Srefult  any  other  evil  from  it  befides  that  of  fuper  o.tj. 
Whether  there  originally  exifted  a  defign  n.  the  mtnd  of  the 
c  ief  of  the  medical  department  to  efFed    by  fecret  means, 
h  p  rpofe  which  is  at  laft  effeaed,  n^uft  reft  w:th  themfelves 
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alluded  to  are  two  from  Dr.  Maclaurin ;  one 
dated  the  8th  of  June,  and  one  the  7th  of 
December.  The  general  meaning  is  the  fame  in 
both,  only  the  laft  is  moil  virulently  invedlive. — 
The  others,  one  from  ailing  hofpital-mate  An- 
drews, 


but  there  is  pofuive  proof  in  the  informations  and  letters 
alluded  to  in  Dr.  Maclaurin's  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  1801, 
that  the  phyfician  to  the  forces  afted  the  part  of  a  fpy,  or 
informer,  for  the  phyfician-general ;  and  it  is  alfo  true,  that 
he  was  zealous  in  his  attempts  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  the 
hofpital  ftafF,  and  infinuate  fecretly  difadvantageous  impref- 
fions  of  the  hofpital  adminiftration.  His  prefence  at  the  depot, 
in  point  of  duty,  never  was  neceffary  ;  the  duty  which  was 
allotted  to  him  was  light ;  and  as  it  was  found  upon  trial  that, 
inllead  of  contributing  aid,  he  increafed  embarraffment,  the 
wards  in  which  he  afted  were  broken  up,  and  the  fick  other- 
wife  difpofed  of.  He  remained  at  Chatham,  but  he  did  no 
duty ;  for  the  author  confidered,  as  he  ever  muft  confider, 
that,  while  intrufted  with  the  refponfible  duty  of  an  oiEce  fo 
important  as  the  charge  of  an  hofpital,  he  could  not  do 
otherwife  than  execute  it  as  becomes  an  honeft  man,  that 
is,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  his  own  mind.  If  he  had  affented 
to  what  he  did  not  in  reality  approve,  he  deferved  not  to  hold 
a  public  truft.  It  depended  on  higher  powers  to  remove  hin» 
from  his  office  if  he  did  not  appear  to  be  fit  for  it,  but  it  de- 
pended upon  himfelf  to  aft  confcientioufly  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  aft.  The  army  medical  board,  in  confequence  of 
reprefentations  of  Dr.  Maclaurin,  addrefTed  Major-General 
Hewett  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  hofpital  duty  at  the  depot. 
General  Hewett  obferved,  that  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
judge  of  the  profefiional  abihties  of  medical  men  ;  he  could 
only  fpeak  to  the  diligence  and  attention  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  the  fick ;  and  on  that  point  he  was 
fatisfied;  but  he  recommended  it  to  the  board  to  come  to 
Chatham  and  look  at  the  matter  with  its  own  eyes.  The 
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drews,  dated  the  3d  of  December;  the  other 
from  Morifon,  who  was  hofpital-mate  at  Chatham 
in  the  preceding  winter.  Neither  of  thefe  per- 
fons  did  duty  in  the  hofpital  where  the  fick  were, 
fo  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  properly  witnef- 
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furgeon-general,  not  the  phyfician- general,  whofe  duty  it 
might  befuppofed  to  be,  came  down  at  an  unexpefted  hour, 
vifited  the  hofpital,  examined  the  mode  of  adminiftration, 
exprefled  fatisfaction^  and  even  made  an  apology  for  what 
had  happened.  Dr.  Maclaurin  was  not  reftored  to  duty,  but 
he  continued  at  Chatham,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  charge 
of  fuch  fick  men  as  were  probably  to  be  left  behind,  at  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  dep6:  to  the  ifle  of  Wight. 

It  appearing  to  the  author,  after  the  vifit  of  the  furgeon-ge- 
neral, that  the  army  medical  board  did  not  properly  underftand 
the  circumftances  of  Chatham  hofpital,  a  letter  was  tranf- 
jnitted,  with  the  monthly  return  of  June,  ftating  fome  points 
of  information  which  it  was  thought  might  ferve  to  prevent 
the  board  from  forming  erroneous  conclufions.    The  man- 
ner of  arrangement,  it  was  obferved,  was  changed  ;  perfons 
infefted  with  itch,  for  inftance,  and  invalids,  men  merely 
difabled  from  military  fervice,  but  who  had  no  aflual  difeafe, 
were  not  now  borne  upon  the  hofpital  eftablifhment  j  fo  that 
the  grofs  number  of  the  hofpital  patients  appeared  to  be 
diminifhed  from  what  it  formerly  had  been,  while  the  ferious 
difeafes  were  increafed,  for  the  garrifon  was  more  crouded 
than  it  ufually  had  been,  and  fmall-poxand  meafles  prevailed 
epidemically.    It  was  known  that  pains  had  been  taken  to 
give  a  bad  impreflion  of  the  management  of  Chatham  hofpi. 
tal ;  and,  it  was  added  in  this  letter^  that  if  the  phyfician- 
general,  to  whom  the  inveftigation  of  a  matter  of  this  nature 
is  fuppofed  to  belong,  could  bring  forward  fufhcient  evidence 
to  convince  his  Royal  Highnefs,  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  author  was  not  equal  to  the  manage- 
ment of  fo  important  a  duty,  as  the  medical  charge  of  the  fick 
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fing  the  author's  mode  of  treatment  In  acute 
difeafe ;  and,  as  they  had  no  experience  of  mili- 
tary fervice,  and  even  Dr.  Maclaurin  himfelf 
next  to  none,  the  opinions  which  they  give  refpec- 
ting  the  efFeds  upon  the  health  of  foldiers  in  the 

progrefs 


of  the  army  dep6t,  or,  if  there  was  want  of  diligence,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  but  that  his  Royal  Highnefs,  who  is  defir- 
ous  to  confulc  the  good  of  the  army,  would,  without  hefication, 
replace  him  (the  author)  by  a  perfon  better  qualified  ;  that 
no  one  ought  to  occupy  an  important  public  fituation  who 
does  not  deferve  confidence  ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
fhould  be  unwilling  to  retain  it  an  hour  after  he  ceafed  to 
poflefs  confidence.  To  this  an  anfwer  was  returned,  dated 
Upper  Brook  ftreet,  July  4th,  laoi,  figned  by  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  T.  Keate,  and  J.  Rulh,  the  members  of  the  army 
medical  board, — of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  - 

*'  Sir, 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  21ft  ultimo,  with  the  monthly  return  of  fick 
in  Chatham  hofpital,  to  which  we  deem  it  neceflary  to  fay  a 
few  words  in  reply,  with  regard  to  the  obfervations  you  make 
on  the  notice  taken  by  us  of  the  great  mortality  in  that  hof- 
pital;  we  muft  beg  to  fay,  that  no  imputation  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  thrown  upon  your  charader  ;  you  will  admit 
that  it  was  a  circumftance  which  demanded  our  molt  ferious 
confideration,  and  which,  had  we  pafTed  over  filently,  would 
have  proved  an  inattention  to  the  moft  important  part  of  our 
duty  wholly  inexcufable.  Your  explanation  of  the  caufe,  viz. 
the  increafed  number  of  recruits  that  pafs  through  the  depot, 
and  the  reafon  you  at  the  fame  time  give  for  the  fick-lift  not 
being  increafed,  although  the  ferious  cafes  are  more  numerous, 
are  fatisfadory  as  far  as  they  go :  but  we  muft  obferve,  it 
was  the  former  circumftance  induced  the  furgeon- general  to 
fuppofe  farther  medical  aid  was  neceflary  in  the  hofpital ;  and 
if  the  night  cafes  are  not  admitted  to  be  borne  upon  the  hofpital 
♦ftablifhmcnt,  they  muft  neverthelefs  require  medical  affiftance. 

"  It 
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progrefs  to  recovery,  and  after  return  to  duty,  can 
only  be  confidered  as  random  aliertions,  fpoken 
without  the  means  of  knowledge,  or  capacity  of 
forming  an  opinion,  and  contradicted  exprefsly  by 
the  adjutant's  certificate.  It  may  be  fuppofed,  wich 

a  ftrong 


"  It  is  as  much  our  inclination  as  it  is  our  duty  to  fupport 
the  heads  of  eftablifhments  in  our  department,  and  in  the  due 
execution  of  their  oflices :  and  in  juftice  to  the  public,  to  us, 
and  to  yourfelf,  you  cannot  for  a  moment  think  that,  had  we 
witneffed  or  fuppofed  any  impropriety  in  your  condudl,  we 
Should  have  attacked  it  by  infinuations  or  uncandid  rumours ; 
but  placed  in  the  important  fituation  you  are,  and  enjoying 
confidence  which  we  can  have  no  motive  for  wifhing  to  fliake, 
we  fubmit  if  it  is  not  incumbent  on  you  explicitly  to  fay, 
whether,  confidering  the  great  and  conftant  influx  of  recruits, 
the  various  difeafes  thereby  brought  into  the  garrifon,  and  the 
extent  of  your  duties  ;  the  fufFeiings  of  many  of  the  patients 
might  not,  in  fome  cafes,  be  mitigated,  by  calling  to  your  aid 
farther  medical  affiftance  :  and  as  it  is  our  duty  to  give  every 
proper  fupport  to  the  heads  of  departments,  fo  muftit  equally 
be  yours,  to  fupport  any  gentleman  who  may  be  direfted  to 
do  duty  under  you,  which  we  truft  you  will  in  future  do. 

*«  We  are,  &c.  &c." 

To  the  queftion,  whether  farther  medical  aid  would  ferve 
to  mitigate  the  fufFerings  of  patients,  it  was  anfwered ;  that, 
if  the  duties  of  the  hofpital  were  given  to  perfons  pofleffing 
more  Ikill,  the  fufferings  of  patients  might  not  only  fome- 
times  be  mitigated,  but  life  perhaps  might  fometimes  be 
faved  ;  but  unlefs  that  was  the  cafe,  addition  would  do  no 
good,  for  the  fick  had  at  all  times  prompt  affiftance,  fuch 
as  it  was.  To  the  other  part,  which  hinted  at  Dr,  Maclaurin, 
it  was  anfwered,  that,  if  circumftances  ever  fhould  render  the 
affiftance  of  a  phyfician  at  the  hofpital  of  the  depot  neceflary, 
he  could  not  be  the  perfon  j — the  reafons  are  clearer  now  than 
jhcy  were  at  that  time. 
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a  ftrong  probability  of  being  true,  that  thefe  per- 
fons  were  fcarcely  ever  on  a  parade,  or  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  foldiers  under  arms.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  ignorance  of  the  aflertions, 
or  falfity  of  the  fads,  in  the  letters  alluded  to,  the 

phyfician 


The  above  letter,  dated  the  4th  of  July,  when  Chatham 
hofpital  had  ceafed,  and  when  the  board  was  in  pofleffion  of 
all  Dr.  Maclaurin's  informations,  as  appears  by  reference  to 
his  letter  of  date  prior  to  that  time,  though  foaiewhat  equi- 
vocal in  expreffion,  difavows  all  imputation  of  blame,  or 
fuppofition  of  blame,  as  attaching  to  the  author's  profelSonal 
conduft.    It  is  fingularly  unfortunate  for  the  phyfician  and 
furgeon-general,  that  this  letter  exiils;  for  as  their  charges 
are  nothing  more  than  a  tranfcript  of  Dr.  Maclaurin's  affer- 
tions,  which  were  before  them  in  the  month  of  June,  and  to 
which  nothing  after  that  period  could  be  added,  it  follows, 
that  they  either  difbelieved  them  at  that  time,  or  that  they 
fanflloned,  with  their  official  fignature,  the  difavowal  of  a 
matter  which  they  knew  or  believed  to  be  true  in  faft.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  received,  en- 
couraged, and  concealed,  the  calumnies  of  an  inferior  againft 
a  fuperior  officer,  to  the  fubverfion  of  difcipline  and  good 
order,  even  to  the  derelidlion  of  common  candour;  in  the 
other,  there  is  want  of  truth  and  courage,  in  difavowing  for- 
mally what  they  pofitively  believed  to  be  true;  and  if  they 
believed  it  to  be  true,  they  may  alfo  be  thought  to  he  ame- 
nable to  the  public  in  neglefting,  for  thefpace  of  fix  months, 
to  propofe  a  remedy  for  an  evil  of  a  nature  important  to  the 
interefts  of  humanity,  and  the  good  of  the  Britifh  army. 
The  phyfician  and  furgeon-general  might  have  been  fuppofed 
to  have  preferved  confiftency,  though  they  would  have  com- 
mitted themfelves  to  fpcak  without  evidence,  had  they  con- 
fined themfelves  to  the  errors  of  the  management  of  the  hof- 
pital  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  for  they  had  not  acquitted  the  author 
ty  any  written  document.    The  letter  of  the  4th  of  July, 

viz. 
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phyfician  and  furgeon-gencral  mufl  bear  them 
for  they  have  made  them  their  own ;  'they  may 
feel  now,  perhaps,  that  they  have  fubmitted 
their  fhoulders  to  a  heavy  load. 

Dlet-table.  <f  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Jackfon  has 
altered  the  eftablifhed  diet-table,  as  ufed  in  all 
our  hofpitals,  and  fandioned  by  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Commander  in  Chief  j  and  that  he  has 
reduced  many  other  articles  of  comfort  and 
nourifhment."  This  claufe  is  to  be  confidered 
in  two  points  of  view ;  firft,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  alterations  which  were  made  ;  and,  fe- 
'  condly,  as  to  the  authority  of  making  them. 
The  alterations  appear  in  the  diet-tables  annexed, 
and  may  be  judged  of  by  perfons  of  common 
fenfe,  though  not  of  the  medical  profeffion.  Tea, 

Low  diet,  and  beef-tea,  or  bouillon,  when  well  prepared, 
are  better  relilhed  by  a  fick  man  than  gruels  and 
greafy  broth.  And  if  tea  and  bouillon  be  allowed 
in  kind  and  quality  to  be  agreeable  to  the  tafte, 
and  generally  fuitable  to  the  condition  of  fick 
perfons,  the  quantity,  by  the  rule  of  diftribution 
formerly  mentioned,  was  directed  to  be  meafured 
by  the  real  wants.  For  though  it  be  true,  that 
beef  and  bread  were  never  to  be  found  under  a 
fick  man's  pillow,  nor  were  nurfes  or  orderlies 
ever  feen  ftaggering  drunk  with  the  excefs  of 

wine. 


viz.  "  in  juftice  to  the  public,  to  us,  and  to  yourfelf,  you 
cannot  for  a  moment  think,  that  had  we  witncfTed  or  (uppofed 
any  impropriety  in  yourcondud/'  &c.  puts  Chatham  hufpi. 
tal  out  of  the  queftion. 
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wine,  which  the  patients  did  not  relifh,  or  were 
unable  to  conlume ;  yet,  whatever  was  thought 
to  be  ufcful  was  ordered ;  no  more  was  ordered 
than  what  was  ufeful ;  and  what  was  ordered, 
was  known  to  be  given. 
If  the  higher  fcales  of  diet  be  compared  with  Half  and 

^  .  .  full  diet. 

fimilar  Icales  of  diet  in  other  hofpitals,  the  quan- 
tity of  beef  and  bread  is  found  to  be  diminifhed; 
but  there  is  addition  of  other  articles  which  gives 
mixture  and  variety,  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  in  the 
purpofes  of  digeftion.  Potatoes  were,  in  this 
view,  rubPiiiuted  for  a  portion  of  the  ufual  allow- 
ance of  bread,  and  it  is  believed  with  advan- 
tage. The  breakfaft  and  fupper  of  rice  milk,  or 
oatmeal  gruel  with  milk,  may  be  allowed  to 
claim  a  preference  over  the  eftabliflied  breakfaft 
of  other  hofpitals.  To  mod  perfons  gruel,  or 
rice  with  milk,  will  be  more  agreeable  than  gruel 
without  milk,  or  the  remainder  of  the  dinner 
broth.  Small  beer,  in  quantity  a  pint,  appeared 
to  be  a  fufficient  allowance  of  drink  at  dinner: — 
breakfaft  and  fupper  do  not  require  to  be  waftied 
down  with  beverage  of  any  kind. — Upon  the 
whole,  the  diet  of  the  hofpital  of  the  depot,  meat 
and  drink  included,  is,  as  appears  in  the  tables 
annexed,  inferior  in  total  quantity  to  the  efta- 
bliflied  diet  of  other  hofpitals  in  England,  by 
one  pound  and  a  half.  It  is,  however,  fuperior 
to  the  allowed  diet,  or  ration  of  troops  on  board 
of  tranfport  (hips.  It  is  sl  better,  and  even  a 
fuller  diet  than  foldiers  are  allowed,  or  can  afford 
in  barracks,  and  it  is  a  diet  of  which  no  man  in 

hofpital 
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hofpital  ever  made  a  complaint.  It  is  even  per- 
haps  too  full. 

Extra  ai.       The  letter  ftates,  "  That  he  had  reduced 

lo.vancc.  ' 

many  other  articles  of  comfort  and  nourifhment." 
The  allowance  of  wine  was  certainly  diminiflied, 
for  it  was  not  given  unlefs  where  it  was  hkely  to 
be  ufeful ;  but  if  the  table  of  expenditure  be 
confulted,  the  phyfician-general  himfelf  may  be 
convinced,  that  refrefiiments  were  allowed  at 
the  hofpital  of  the  depot,  which  are  rarely  ad- 
mitted in  other  hofpitals.  Even  the  caprices 
of  appetite  were  indulged ;  for  no  man  ever 
exprefled  a  wifh  which  was  not  gratified,  un- 
lefs the  gratification  of  it  was  thought  to  be 
hurtful. — The  attendants  in  the  hofpital  are 
capable  of  fpeaking  to  this  point,  if  it  fhould  be 
doubted. 

The  tables,  which  are  at  prefent  alluded  to, 
{hew  the  general  rates  of  diet  for  the  different 
clafTes  of  the  fick.  The  table  of  expenditure, 
which  accompanies  the  abflradt  of  the  accounts, 
fhews  the  kind  and  quantity  of  extra  refrefliment 
prefcribed  for  a  given  number  of  men  in  a  given 
time.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  inquire  farther  into 
the  fubject,  may  thus  be  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion,  from  correft  evidence,  of  the  propriety, 
— the  probable  good  or  bad  effedls  of  the  altera- 
tions which  were  made. 
Authority  It  is  admitted,  that  a  defire  of  innovation  is 
to  change.  ^g^gg^QUs  to  the  government  of  hofpitals,  as  well 
as  to  the  government  of  ftates ;  for,  though  it  be 
not  difficult  to  change,  or  to  deflroy,  yet,  with- 
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out  the  knowledge  of  a  principle  on  which  to 
repair,  or  to  rebuild,  the  labour  will  not  profit. 
That  which  exifted  will  be  rendered  unfafe  and 
infufficient, — a  heap  of  rubbifli,  inftead  of  an 
edifice.  But  though  a  defire  of  innovation, 
without  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  principle  on 
which  to  rebuild,  is  reprehenfible,  as  its  effects 
may  be  defl:ru6live  when  applied  to  the  bufinefs 
of  life ;  yet  to  continue  in  a  bad  road,  with 
knowledge  of  a  better,  is  Jflupid,  if  not  criminal. 
The  author  of  this  flatement  pleads  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  corre6l  and 
economical  fyftem  of  management  into  Britifh 
hofpitals ;  but  his  view  goes  to  reform,  rather 
than  to  innovation.  In  the  American  war,  the 
health  of  the  army  was  provided  for  at  a  compa- 
ratively fmall  expence  ;  and,  if  an  inference  is 
to  be  drawn  from  effefts,  it  was  well  taken  care 
of.  For,  though  fome  part  of  America  be  un- 
healthy, the  ficknefs  was,  in  reality,  fometimes 
very  great,  yet  mortality  was,  comparatively, 
of  fmall  account.  In  the  late  war,  hofpital 
expence  occupies  a  confpicuous  column  in  the 
ftatements  of  public  expenditure :  hofpital  mor- 
tality accounts  principally  for  the  diminution 
of  the  army.  In  thefe  two  points,  indeed,  the 
late  war  is  held  to  be  unexampled.  The  fcene 
of  adion  was  the  fame,  or  fimilar  to  that  of  for- 
mer wars.  If  a  difference  in  effed  exifted,  it 
neceffarily  had  a  caufe.  To  find  out  a  caufe  of  fuch 
importance,  is  an  objed  of  national  concern ; 
and  the  inveftigation  of  it  ought  to  be  committed 

to 
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to  able  hands.  The  author  does  not  prefume  to 
touch  upon  it ;  he  only  means  to  obferve  in  this 
place,  in  juftification  of  the  alterations  which  he 
introduced  into  the  diet-tables  of  the  hofpital, 
that  he  felt  it,  as  he  ever  mufl  feel  it,  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  phyfician,  charged  with  the  diredion 
of  an  hofpital,  and  the  care  of  human  life,  to 
give  to  the  fick  whatever  he  believes  will  be  ufe- 
ful  to  th  em  5  and  in  order  to  preferve  difcipline 
and  economy,  without  which  his  prefcriptions 
will  be  of  little  value,  to  give  nothing  more  than 
what  is  ufeful.  This  is  the  principle  which 
direfted  his  conduO:.  The  alteration  propofed, 
and  carried  into  execution,  on  the  fubje^t  of  diet, 
was  known  to  the  army  medical  board  at  an 
early  period.  It  was  publicly  known  to  the  fur- 
geon-general,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  he 
vifited  the  hofpital  at  Chatham.  It  was  then 
examined  by  him,  and  approved;  at  leaft  not 
reprefented  as  wrong,  till  circumftances  con- 
neded  it  with  fomething  different  from  public 
utility. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  thus 
iffefls  of  exprefled  :  "  Upon  the  whole  it  will  appear, 
economy.  ^^^^  Jackfou's  fyflem  of  economy  is  not  for 
the  advantage  of  the  troops,  and  fliould  not  be 
introduced  into  our  home  general  hofpitals ;  and 
we  humbly  fubmit,  that  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
enforce  the  printed  regulations  for  general  hof- 
pitals in  the  ifle  of  Wight."  This  article  is  fo 
vaguely  worded,  that  it  is  not  clear  in  what  light 
it  fhould  be  confidered,  whether  as  relating  to 

the 
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the  fick  actually  in  hofpital,  and  under  difeafe ; 
or  to  the  elfefls  which  remain  after  iheir  pre- 
tended cure,  and  difiniHion  to  duty.    If  to  the 
firfl,  it  has  its  anfwer  in  the  hofpital  -returns 
annexed,  which  fliew  the  mortality  to  have  been 
lefs,  under  the  regimen  fo  feverely  arraigned, 
_  than  under  that  which  immediately  followed.  If 
to  the  lafl,  viz.  imperfeft  recovery,  as  the  effed: 
of  medical  treatment,  fuch  military  officers,  as 
were  upon  the  fpot,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
be  as  good  judges  as  the'phyfician-general,  who 
never  fiiw  the  foldiers  of  the  depot,  and  who 
probably  never  in  his  life  faw"  foldiers  under 
arms,  unlefs  by  chance  in  Hyde-park,  or  at  the 
Horfe-guards.    '^I'he  general,  under  whofe  com- 
mand the  army  depot  is  placed,  may  befuppofed 
to  know  fomeihing  of  the  treatment  of  the  lick 
in  hofpital,  as  far  at  leall  as  concerns  the  general 
refult, — the  condition  of  health  at  the  time  of 
difmiliion  from  the  Tick  lift,— for  fuch  know- 
ledge  is  comprehended  in  his  official  duty.    In  a 
letter  to  the  fpecial  board,  appointed  to  invefli- 
gate  the  management  of  the  hofpitals  in  the  iile 
of  Wight,   he  ftated  officially,    that  no  com- 
plaint was  ever  niade  to  him,  or  to  any  officer 
under  his  con>mand,  by  any  foldier  belonging 
to  the  garrifon,   of  mal-treatment  in  hofpital. 
And,   if  any  caufe  of  complaint  had  exifled, 
he  adds,  that  it  muft  have  been  known,  for  the 
ear  is  open  to  receive  the  complaints  of  foldiers. 
There  exifls  a  regulation,  an  i  it  is  duly  at- 
tended to,  that  no  one  fhall  be  permitted  to 

M  leave 
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leave  the  depot  with  a  grievance  unredrefled. 
Soldiers  are  obh'ged  to  declare  their  grievances, 
or  to  declare  that  they  have  not  any.  If  no 
complaint  was  made  againft  hofpital  treatment, 
or  hofpital  officers,  by  any  one  foldier  of  the 
garrifon,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  no  one  fol- 
dier had  a  fenfe  of  wrong  being  done  to  him ; 
for  foldiers  are  not  flow  to  complain,  where  they 
know  they  will  be  lidened  to,  and  can  meet  with 
redi efs.  The  general  himfelf  did  not  perceive 
any  wrong,  or  mal- treatment.  If  he  did  not 
perceive  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  exifted,  for  he 
knows  what  foldiers  are,  and  what  fhey  ought 
to  be,  in  all  conditions  of  fervice.  His  official 
opinion  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  admitted  to 
be  put  in  the  balance  againfl  the  vague  alTertion, 
in  the  letter  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon-general, 
"  that  the  fyftem  of  economy  was  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  troops."  The  language  is  loofe, 
but  the  expreffion,  "  not  to  the  advantage,*' 
may  be  conflrued  to  imply  detriment.  This,  it 
is  faid,  was  not  deteded  by  the  general,  or 
by  any  officer  under  his  command,  who  either 
vifited  the  hofpital,  or  had  the  charge  of  the 
men  after  their  return  to  duty.  If  not  deteded, 
it  could  not  be  vtry  notorious,  without  a  combi- 
nation among  all  the  officers  at  the  depot,  mili- 
tary and  medical,  to  betray  their  truft. 

The  recommendation,  "  to  enforce  the  printed 
regulations  for  general  hofpitals  in  the  ifle  o£ 
Wight,'*  which  clofes  the  letter  of  the  phyfician 
and  furgeon-general,  calls  for  a  remark  on  the 

fubjed 
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fubjeft  of  the  diet.    In  a  country,  and  in  an 
age,  where  every  animal,  man  or  beaft,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  acquire  powers  and  energies  according 
to  its  feeding,  the  opinion,  which  recommends 
an  abftemious  or  moderate  diet  for  lick  perfons, 
more  properly  for  perfons  recovering  from  fick- 
nefs,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception.    The  author  is  aware  of  the  prejudice 
which  he  has  to  combat ;  for  here  appetite  con- 
tends againft  reafon,  and  the  admonitions  of 
experience  imprefs  but  a  feeble  leifon.    It  is 
obferved,  that  where  difeafe  has  entirely  ceafed, 
the  body  foon  acquires  its  loft  plumpnefs  and 
good  looks,  under  a  courfe  of  full  living  ;  but, 
it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  balance  of  health  is 
then  ticklifh,  and  eafily  overturned.    The  vul- 
gar, even  in  common  cafes,  look  for  the  caufes 
of  difeafe  in  errors  of  diet  j  and,  in  moft  cafes 
of  recovery  from  difeafe,  attribute  relapfe  to 
tranfgreffion  of  the  prefcribed  rules  of  regimen. 
Phyficians  of  correct  obfervation  have  noted,  in 
various  ages  and  climates,  the  mjfchiefs  of  full 
living  in  a  ftate  of  recovery  from  acute  difeafe. 
They  have  accordingly  prefcribed  rules  of  abfti- 
nence,  with  more  or  lefs  rigour  ;  but  fame  new 
lights  have  arifen  in  ihe  prefent  age ;  and,  as  the 
Britifh  nation  claims  the  difcovery,  the  Britifli 
army  has  been  a  ftriking  fubjea  of  the  experi- 
ment.   Inftead  of  a  fpare  and  meafured  diet, 
formerly  prefcribed  for  perfons  recovering  from 
acute  difeafe,  the  dodrine  of  the  prefent  day,  on 
this  head,  is  not  merely  to  fatiate,  but  to  gorge. 
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The  diet  of  convalefcents,  in  military  hofpitals, 
is  fixed,  by  regulation,  to  a  higher  meafure,  than 
what  is  allowed  to  foldiers  in  health,  per- 
forming military  duty.    The  rule,  like  other 
new  difcoveries,  occafions  furprife,  for  it  appears 
to  contradict  all  former  experience  among  all 
nations ;  but,  though  it  may  appear  extraordi- 
nary, to  thofe  who  are  not  among  the  number  of 
the  enlightened,  it  may  ftill,  notwithftanding,  be 
"  true.    That  it  may  be  fairly  viewed  in  all  its 
circumftances,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
it  is  prefcribed  by  his  Majeily's  regulations^  that 
the  quantity  of  meat  allowed  to  foldiers  in  bar- 
racks lhall  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
per  day,  for  each  man.    In  general  hofpitals,  a 
pound  of  meat  is  ordered  for  every  man  on  full 
diet,  with  the  implied  claufe,  that  it  be  a  pound 
of  meat,  dreffed,  and  without  bone.    In  former 
times  the  quantity  of  the  regulated  hdfpital  diet 
was  below  the  ftandard  of  the  common  ration. 
Difeafes  were  then  often  fatal    and,  according 
to   the  nature   of  the   difeafe,   relapfe  took 
place  occafionally.   In  a  ftare  of  uncertainty,  it 
might  be  warrantable  to  try,  if  the  effeas  of 
a-  proportional  increafe  would  fucceed  better. 
The  experiment  appears  to  have  been  made  cfn 
the  continent,  in  the  year  1794  and  1795.  The 
hofpital  ration  of  beef  was  there  fixed  at  one 
pound  per  day,— drelTed,  and  without  bone;  and 
wine  was  almofl:  a  common  beverage.  The  trial, 
it  is  believed,  had  fair  play neither  fick,  nor 
attendants  on  fick,  were  ftarved  or  (tinted  ;  yet 
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the  mortality  exceeded  all  example  of  mortality 
in  any  former  war.  The  proportion  is  not  per- 
haps correctly  known  to  any  one.  It  was  faid 
by  fome  perfons,  who  made  inquiry  into  tlje  fub- 
jedl,  to  have  amounted  to  three  out  of  five  j  but, 
be  it  precifely  what  it  may,  it  was  enormoufiy 
great,  by  the  confeffion  of  the  whole  army.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  this  example, 
that,  if  the  high  ration  of  the  hofpital,  in  beef  and 
wine,  did  no  harm,  diredly  or  indire6lly,  it  did 
no  good,  either  immediately  or  ultimately  ;  for  a 
multitude  died,  and  thofe  who  efcaped  with  life, 
returned  to  their  regiments  with  a  broken  con- 
flitution.  This  is  no  loofe  a0ertion.  It  is 
known  to  every  officer  who  commanded  a  corps 
on  that  fervice. 

Such  is  the  accufation  contained  in  the  letter 
of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon-general.  The 
motive,  which  prompted  thefe  gentlemen  to 
adopt  fuch  a  mode  of  crimination,  refls  in 
their  own  breafts.—They  are  left  in  poffeffion 
of  the  comforts  of  it.  If  the  defign  was  good, 
it  is  warrantable  to  Aiy,  that  the  manner  was 
cowardly,  contemptible  in  all  its  fleps.  Had 
the  author  not  been  informed,  that  an  impref- 
fion  has  gone  abroad  and  gained  belief,  that 
the  interefts  of  the  BritiPn  army  have  fuffered 
by  the  manner,  in  which  the  hofpital  of  the 
army  depot  was  carried  on  during  his  ma- 
nagement,  he  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
notice  it.  Such  impreffion  might  be  injurious 
to  the  public  fervice  J  and  on  that  account  the 
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prefent  mode  of  explanation  has  been  relu^antly 
adapted. — The  documents  annexed  are  ofEcial 
and  authentic : —they  will  ferve  to  fhew  where 
the  truth  lies. 

Special  Ihe  accusation  contained  in  the  letter  of 

board?  the  phyfician  and  furgeon-general,  prefented, 
through  the  Secretary  at  War,  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  inftead  of 
calling  forth  a  precipitate  cenfure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  author  of  this  ftatcment,  was  referred  to 
the  examination  of  four  perfons,  appointed  fpe- 
cially  as  a  medical  board  for  this  exprefs  purpofe. 
The  board  confided  of  Sir  John  Hayes,  baronet, 
Dr.  John  Hunter,  Mr.  Weir,  and  Dr.  Pinckard, 
perfons  of  profellional  character,  and  of  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  military  hofpitals. 
Thefe  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  fpot,  vifiied  the 
hofpitals,  took  their  informations,  and  made 
their  report ;  fuch  parts  of  which  as  relate  to  the 
author's  practice  and  management  are  here  fub- 
joined. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT. 

"  We  found  the  hofpitals  at  Parkhurft  clean, 
in  good  order,  and  every  thing  well  arranged  for 
taking  care  of  the  fick  as  far  as  the  fize  of  the 
buildings  would  admit ;  for  notwithflanding 
many  were  left  in  the  barracks  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  hofpitals,  feveral  of  the  wards 
were  greatly  overcrouded. 

«  We  found  the  mortality,  lately  prevailing, 
to  be  owing  to  feveral  difeafes    chiefly  fevers, 
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dyfenteries,  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  meafles 
and  fcarlet  fever.  The  dyfentery  and  many  of 
the  fevers  are  the  effeds  of  the  encampment, 
that  was  eflabliflied  during  the  autumn,  and 
which  remained  a  confiderable  time  upon  the 
fame  ground.  The  inflammations  of  the  lungs 
arife  from  the  prefent  inclement  feafon  ;  the, 
meafles  are  at  this  time  epidemic  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  and  are  aifo',  as  well  as  the  fcarlet  fever, 
kept  up  by  perfonal  infe<5lion  in  the  depot. 
Thefe  difeafes  would  at  any  time  prove  the  caufe 
of  confiderable  mortality  ;  but  their  deftru6live 
effects  are  greatly  increafed  by  the  foul  air  of  the 
crouded  wards  of  the  hofpital,  which  aggravates 
ail  their  fymptoms,  and  renders  them  though  fim- 
ple  and  mild  on  their  firft  admifllon,  in  the  end 
malignant  and  fatal.  Confiderable  ficknefs  has 
often  prevailed  in  the  depot,  arifing  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjefts  it  contained,  (young  and  un- 
feafoned  recruits,)  yet  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
caufcs  of  mortality  above  ftated  has  probably  ne- 
ver happened  before  ;  particularly  the  camp  dif- 
eafes, dyfenteries  and  remittent  fevers  (called  ga- 
ftric  in  the  returns,)  and  the  prevalence  of  meafles, 
at  a  feafon  of  the  year  fo  unfavourable  to  thofe 
attacked  by  that  difeafe.  In  thefe  circumfl:ances, 
and  in  another  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked, that  is,  the  increafed  number  of  men  in 
the  depot,  we  think  we  fee  caufes  adequate  to 
the  mortality  that  has  taken  place,  and  which 
will  probably  continue  for  fome  time  longer, 
particularly  if  the  weather  proves  fevere. 
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The  opinion  we  have  ftatcd  of  the  caufes 
of>  mortality  will  of  itfelf  remove  much  of  the 
fufpicion,  if  any  luch  exifted,  of  improper 
practice  of  the  treatment  of  the  difeafes  by  Dr. 
Jackfon.  On  this  fubjed:  we  feel  called  upon 
to  exprefs  ourfelves  hypothetically,  becaufe  the 
letter  of  the  phyfician-general  and  furgeon- 
general  did  appear  to  us,  as  it  feems  to  have 
done  to  you,  to  convey  fome  fuch  fufpicion  ;  yet 
the  lublequent  letter  of  thofe  gentlemen  (of 
which  they  were  fo  good  as  to  fend  us  a  copy,) 
by  totally  difavowing  any  fuch  meaning,  leaves 
no  doubt  upon  that  head  *.  r 

"  We  dire6ted  our  attention  particularly  to 
the  diet  of  the  fick,  and  enquired  into  the  alter- 
ations which  Dr.  Jackfon  had  made  in  the  table 
of  diet.  We  found  his  low  diet  and  middle  diet 
including  the  extra  articles  of  wine,  tea,  por- 
ter, &c.  &c.,  and  which  are  direfted  according 
to  circumftances,  to  be  framed  with  judgment ; 
but  in  the  full  diet  we  think  there  ought  to  be 
one  pound'  of  bread,  and  one  pound  of  meat,  and 
one  quart  of  beer  daily,  as  in  the  general  table 
of  diet.  And  if  any  redudion  of  bread  be 
made,  for  every  ounce  taken  frora  the  bread, 

*  The  Jetter.of  the  pbyfician  and  furgeon-genera!  bears 
a  charge  of  mai-pradice  and  mal-adminillratioa  in  the  hof- 
pital  of  the  Enny  depoc,  in  terms  as  exprefs  as  well  can  be. 
No  perfon,  i:  is  ptelumed,  couid  miiiake  the  meaning  of  it ; 
but  it  appears  tliat  a  letter  was  aftera^ards  written,  totally 
difavowing  the  obvicjs  interpretation.—  It  is  often  ob.'ervcd 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  that  thofe  who  allert  without  know- 
Icge  are  ready  to  difavow  without  fliame. 
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three  ounces  of  potatoes  fhould  be  alloweJ* 
This  full  diet  (hould  extend  to  all  the  fervants 
of  the  hofpital.  At  the  fame  time  that  we  give 
our  opinion  againft:  the  alteration  in  the  full 
diet,  we  feel  ourfelves  called  upon  to  remark, 
that  we  do  not  impute  any  part  of  the  relapfes 
or  mortality  to  this  alteration ;  becaufe  the  mor- 
tah'ty  has  proceeded  chiefly  from  difeafes^  in 
which  fuch  a  change  of  diet  could  have  had  no 
bad  efFed ;  and  becaufe  we  fee  the  principal 
caufe  of  relapfe  to  be  in  the  foul  air  of  -4 
crouded  hofpiial  and  barracks,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  aggravated  by  fcantv 
clothing,  for  fuch  we  muft  confider  the  hofpital 
drefs  fur  thofe  convalefcenrs,  who  are  allowed 
to  go  into  the  open  air.  The  alterations  made  in 
the  diet  tables  by  Dr.  Jackfon,  we  judge  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  belt  motives,  and  the  di- 
minution of  bread,  he  ftated  to  us  to  have 
been  firil  tried  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  furgeon- 
general. 

*'  We  examined  minutely  the  hofpital  books, 
in  which  the  medicines  ordered  for  the  fick  are 
entered.  Such  regilters  we  do  not  think  alone 
fufficient  to  furnifh  evidence  for  giving  judgment 
on  the  pradlice  of  a  phyfician.  For  this  purpofe 
indeed  we  do  not  know  any  other  means  than 
thofe  ftated  in  our  firfl:  letter  to  you.  But  the 
regifter  was  fufficient  to  convince  us  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  charge  contained  in  Dr. 
Maclaurin's  letter,  of  the  univerfal  and  indif- 
criminate  ufe  of  blood  letting,  and  fome  other 
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remedies  therein  mentioned.  Dr.  Jackfon  fur- 
ther  ftated  to  us,  and  that  upon  probable 
grounds,  that  Dr.  Maclaurin  had  no  adequate 
means  of  knowing  or  judging  of  his  (Dr.  Jack- 
fon's)  practice. 

"  We  feel  ourfclves  called  upon  in  juflice  to 
fay  that  Dr.  Jackfon  appeared  to  us  a  zealous, 
diligent,  and  meritorious  fervant  of  the  public, 
and  full  of  humanity  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty 

The 

•  In  regard  to  the  remark  made  upon  the  full  diet,  it  is 
neceffary  to  add  a  note  of  explanation.  In  December,  1800, 
the  fervants,  of  the  hofpital  at  Chatham,  had  a  certain  al- 
lowance of  pay,  without  a  ration  of  provifions,  contrary  to 
what  is  the  cuftom  in  other  hofpitals.  The  neceffity  of  pro- 
curing provifions,  at  the  market,  was  inconvenient  in  itfelf; 
and  it  furniftied  a  pretext  for  abfence,  and  confequently  for 
Begleft  of  duty,  on  too  many  occafions.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  pay,  and  to  fubftitute 
a  ration,  as  an  equivalent.  The  commutation  was  propofed, 
and  accepted  with  thankfulnefs,  for  every  one  gained  by  it ; 
but  it  enfured  better  attendance  to  the  Tick,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  profitabls  to  the  public.  The  quantity  of  meat 
allowed  was  only  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  equal  to  the 
quantity  eftablifhed  by  regulation,  for  the  foldiers  in  the 
barrncks.  It  is  lefs,  it  is  true,  than  the  common  ration  of 
hofpital  fervants :  but  no  injuftice  is  implied  in  the  lefler 
quantity,  for  nothing  was  taken  away.  However,  as  curtail- 
ment in  this  cafe  was  merely  a  matter  of  economy,  the  re- 
commendation of  the  fpecial  board  was  inftantly  complied 
^Jth.  —The  fervants  got  their  pound  of  beef,  their  pound  of 
brea^,  and  their  quart  of  fmall  beer.  But  though  there  was 
no  delay  in  executing  this  part  of  the  recommendation  ;  yet 
that  which  related  to  the  full  diet  of  patients  was  attended 
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The  report  of  the  fpecia-1  board  of  medical 
officers,  fome  extraCls  from  which  are  tran- 
fcribed  above,  having  been  laid  before  his  Royal 

Highnefs 


with  difficulty  ;  for  here  there  was  difference  of  opinion,  on 
a  fubjeft  which  related  to  health.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  in  it- 
felf  a  matter  of  much  confequence,  whether  a  recovering 
man  be  allowed  one  pound  of  bread,  or  half  a  pound  of 
bread,  and  half  a  pound  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  po- 
tatoes, though  the  mixture  of  bread  and  potatoes  appears  pre- 
ferable ;  or  whether  he  be  allowed  one  pint,  or  one  quart 
of  fmall  beer  to  wafti  down  his  meal,  nolwithftanding  that  the 
fmaller  quantity,  in  the  author's  opinion,  as  il  ordinarily  is 
fufficientfor  the  purpofe,  io  it  confequently  is  the  bed;  yet, 
as  the  alterations  recommended  did  not  appear  to  be  of  ma- 
terial moment,  as  relating  to  the  fick,  they  were  adopted 
without  delay.  The  allowance  of  one  pound  of  beef,  to 
be  confumed  at  one  meal,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  Britilh  hof- 
pitals,  feems,  from  the  belt  information  of  various  experience, 
to  beab.)ve~the  juft  meafure  of  convalefcent  diet.  It  is 
ftated  in  the  report,  chat  no  evil  had  arifen  from  the  curtailed 
diet  of  convalefcents,  in  the  hofpital  of  the  army  depot ;  and 
no  fpecific  benefit  was  pointed  out,  even  no  probable  benefit 
was  fuggeiled,  as  likely  to  accrue  from  an  increafed  portion. 
The  diet,  it  may  be  obferved,  was  reduced  in  this  hofpital, 
not  from  an  idea  of  economy,  but  from  an  opinion  of  utility, 
the  prefent  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  portion  of  diet,  more  cor- 
reftly  meafured  to  the  real  wants  of  the  fick,  and  the  un- 
interrupted tenor  of  a  convalefcent  progrefs.  A  pound  of 
boiled  beef  rarely  can  be  confumed  by  one  man,  at  one  time, 
even  if  the  appetite  be  keen.  If  not  confumed,  it  muft  be 
thrown  away,  or  put  away  under  the  pillow,  and  fo  become  a 
nuifance  in  the  ward  :  (this  is  a  daily  occurrence.)  If  con- 
fumed, there  are  grounds  to  believe  that  h  fervi-s  to  accele- 
rate 
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Hlghnefs  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  follow- 
ing communication  was  made  to  Major- General 
Hewett,  through  the  Secretary  at  War. 
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rate  relapfc    This  i?  aflumed  from  the. difference  of  eff.  R, 
obferved  under  different  regimen.      Relapfe,  as  far  as  the 
author's  experience  goes,  is  frequent  where  men  are  fully 
fed  ;  it  is  rare,  comparativtly  fpeaking,  where  the  portion  of 
diet  is  meafiired.    Jt  is  frequent  where  the  body  is  left  at 
reft,-^and  without  impreffion  ;  it  is  prevented  by'  exercife, 
even  by  exercife  of  exertion  :  it  is  prevented,  with  much 
certainty,  by  occafional  biifk,.  even  flrong  purgatives,  or  by 
emetics, —  a  fad  which  proves  that  relapfe  is  connefted  with 
repletion.    This,  indeed,  is  a  remark  of  old  ftandir.g.  It 
has  been  noticed  by  many,  and  it  has  been  noticed  by  the 
author,  in  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  on  various 
occafions,  in  different  climates,  and  among  different  fubje6\.«. 
But,  though  the  badeffet^s  of  repletion,  and  the  good  effeds 
of  abftirence,  be  vifible  on  innumerable  occ^fions,  they  w  ere 
never  more  flrongly  exemplified  than  among  the  Ruffian 
troops  in  the  if!  irds  of  Jerfey  and  Giiernfey,  in  the  year 
1800.    The  Ruffians  are  rigid  in  the  cbftrvation  of  Lent. 
During  that  period  ficknefs  abated,  and  the  hofpitals  became 
thin  : — If  Lent  had  lafted  the  whole  year,  there  were  grounds 
to  fuppofe  that  the  hofpitals  might  have  been  entirely  broken 
tip.    The  difference  was  (hiking  after  the  period  of  faffing, 
and  prayer  was  pail; — the  ficknefs  increafed,  and  recovery 
was  lefs  fecurr.    This  faft,  refpedling  the  Rufiians,  furnifhts 
a  ilrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  benefits  of  moderate, 
even  of  abftemious  living  ;  at  lead  it  furnilhes  a  proof  of  the 
t  vils  of  full  meals,  and  of  excefs.    But  the  doftrine  of  ab- 
ffinence  is  unfafhionabjle  and  unpopular ;  and,  as  it  ftrikes  at 
the  very  root  of  the  exilfence  of  the  medical  profefiion,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  it  will  meet  with  oppofition,  even  be  com- 
bated with  learned  arguments.    But  thefc  is  one  point  un- 
deniable. 
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War-Office,  1 6th  Jan.  1802.. 
(COPY.) 

«  Sir, 

"  I  ba^^e  the  honor  to  inclofe  for 
lyour  information  a  copy  of  the  report  of.  the 
fpecial  board  of  medical  officers,  appointed  to  in- 
-veftigate  the  feveral  circumftances,  lately  repre- 
fented  by  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  general, 
relative  to  the  fick  in  the  military  hofpitals  in  the 
iile  of  Wight,  and  to  acquaint  you,  that  his 
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deniable,  that  abftemious  and  /ober  people,  nationally  or 
individually,  live  perhaps  longer,  certainly  enjoy  better 
hehhh  without  the  knowledge  of  Dodlors,  than  the  pam-? 
pered  and  luxurious  do  with  all  their  aid.  — To  proceed,  the 
amount  of  the  regular  full  diet  in  Britifh  hofpitals,  meat  and 
drink  included,  is  feven  pounds  per  day  ; — the  dinner  alone 
amounts  to  five  j  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  depot  the  daily 
amount  is  five  and  a  half; — the  dinner  three  and  a  half;  — 
but  the  proportion  of  meat  is  reduced  by  one  half.  The 
fcale  is  too  high,  pj^rhaps,  in  both.  It  is  higher,  even  in 
the  hofpital  of  tiie  depot,  when  all  allowances  are  taken  into 
the  account,  than  it  is  in  barracks.  There  is  no  obvious 
reafon  why  die  diet  of  a  man  who  does  no  work,  and  who 
fcarcely  takes  any  exercife,  fhould  be  higher  than  that  of  a 
man  who  has  to  perform  military  duty  ;  repletion  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequence,  and  relapfe  is  known  to  be  a  confequence 
of  repletion.  In  the  hofpitals  of  the  ^continental  military 
powers,  where  this  fubjea  has  b»en  (ludied  and  appears  to 
be  underftood,  the  full  diet  of  the  convalcfcent  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  ration  of  rhe  foldier  on  duty. 
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Royal  Highnefs  has  perufed  this  report  with 
great  fatisfa^lion,  as  containing  a  clear  and  able 
ftatement  of  the  caufes  of  the  difeafes  prevalent 
among  the  troops  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  of  the 
feveral  matters  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
the  fick,  and  the  local  fituation  of  the  barracks 
and  hofpitals,  and  as  refleding  much  credit 
on  the  very  refpeftable  profeffional  gentlemen 
employed  on  this  fpecial  fervice. 

"  His  Royal  Highnefs  conceives  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  board,  to  have  exculpated 
Dr.  Jackfon  from  all  improper  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  and  in  the  care  of  the  fick, 
and  is  gratified  in  feeing,  that  an  opportunity  has 
thus  been  given  to  that  moft  zealous  officer,  of 
proving  his  fitnefs  for  the  important  fituation  in 
which  he  is  placed.*' 

It  is  believed,  that  the  phyfician  a^id  fur- 
geon-general  will  readily  excufe  the  fupprelTion 
of  the  remaining  part  of  this  communication. 
If  the  reprefentation  made  by  them,  was  not 
found  to  be  grounded  ;  and  if  they  employed 
means  in  the  fabrication  of  it,  not  confiftent 
with  the  rules  of  military  difcipline,  it  will  not 
be  expeded  that  their  conduft  met  with  the 
praife  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.*' 

The  fequel  of  the  flory  is  not  long.  The 
army  medical  board  had  never,  till  the  loth  of 
December,  exercifed  the  authority  of  fending 
peremptory  orders  to  the  head  of  the  hofpital  of 
^he  army  depot.    All  communications  of  im- 
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portance,  refpeding  the  mediciJ  arrangements 
of  the  cflabliflin^enr,  were  expeded  to  be  no- 
tified to  the  general  commanding.  The  phy- 
fjcians  therefore,  who  were  ordered  to  the  Ille 
of  Wight,  by  the  authority  of  the  furgeon- 
gcneral,  to  take  the  medical  charge  of  the  hof- 
pital,  not  being  notified  through  the  regular 
channel,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  duty, 
till  the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief  was 
known  Application  was  made  to  obtain  iiv 
formation  on  this  head.  It  was  fignified  to  be 
His  Royal  Highnefs's  intention,  that  the  phy- 
ficians,  who  had  arrived  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
fliould  aft  for  the  time.  In  confequence  of  this 
information,  the  charge  of  the  lick  would  have 
inftantly  been  delivered  over  to  them,  had  it  not 
been  then  made  known,  that  an  inveftigation  of 
the  management  of  the  hofpital  was  to  take 
place.  And,  as  it  was  flated,  that  this  would 
happen  without  delay,  it  was  judged  to  be 
proper,  both  in  juflice  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
perfon  accufed,— not  to  change  any  part  of  the 
plan,— the  practice  or  the  adminiftration,  till 
every  thing  had  been  feen  and  examined  as  it 
ftood,  by  the  officers  fpecially  appointed  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  fuch  examination.  This  was 
done  on  the  30th  of  December,  1801,  and,  on 
the  ill  of  January,  1802,  the  medical  charge 
^vas  given  up  to  the  army  phyficians,  agreeable 
to  the  directions  which  had  been  received.  The 
hofpital,  it  may  be  oblerved,  was  then  in  cir- 
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cumftances,  refpeaing  difeafe,  nearly  fimilar  to 
tbofe  of  the  lafl  three  months  ;  only  the  ficknefs, 
as  appears  by  the  abftrad  of  weekly  *  movement 
annexed,  was  upon  the  decline.  Extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  fpecial  medical  board,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  hofpital,  are  inferted  above ;  as  alio  the 
opinion  of  His  Royal  Highnefs,  the  commander' 
in  chief,  on  the  information  conveyed  in  that 
'report.  As  the  mal- practice  and.  mal-adminiftra- 
tion  ftated  in  the  accufation,  did  not  appear  to 
be  fubflantiated  in  the  invefligation,  it  was  to  be 
prefumed  that  the  author  would  again  refume 
the  medical  duty.  It  probably  was  lb  intended  ; 
but  as  a  queflion  had  been  moved  refpecling 
amhority,  he  look  the  liberty  at  this  time  to 
prefent  fome  propofitions,  which  he  thought  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  confidered,.  in  order  that  the  limits 
of"  his  office  might  be  precifely  defined,  fo  as  to 
prevent  difficulty  and  embarra.n"ment  in  future. 
The  propofition,  which  principally  concerns  the 
prefent  queflion,  related  to  a  requeft  of  ex- 
emption from  direft  communication  with  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon- general ;  fugged ing  in 
this  cafe,  that  fuch  bufinefs,  as  regarded  the  fick 
of  the  depot  and  required  reference  to  higher 
powers,  might  be  tranfaded  through  the  military 
officer  commanding  o,n  the  fpot.  The  propofi- 
tion was  not  officially  anfwered,  but  it  did  not 
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appear  to  be  approved  ;  for  in  a  few  days,  an 
order  was  tranfmitted  to  the  author,  from  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon-general,  directing  that  the 
medical  charge  of  the  fick  fhould  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  army  phyficians,  and  that  his  duty 
fhould  be  confined  to  that  of  infpe6tion.  He 
had  confidered  himfelf  to  be  fuperfeded  by  the 
letter  of  the  loth  of  December  alluded  to.  This 
confirmed  it, — without  caufe  affigned,  for  the 
reprefentations  of  mal-pradice  did  not,  upon 
examination,  appear  to  be  grounded.  By  the 
arrangement  now  adopted,^  the  office  of  head  of 
the  hofpital,  as  it  was  termed,  became  a  nominal 
or  infignificant  office,  almoft  confined  to  writing 
now  and  then  an  official  letter  and  figning 
official  returns.  For  phyficians,  or  perfons  who 
have  the  immediate  care  of  fick,  mufl  be  fup- 
pofed  to  fuggefl:  and  to  dire6l  virtually  all  the 
important  bufinefs  which  concerns  hofpitals,  if 
it  be  intended  that  the  fick  ffiall  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  medical  fkill.  As  the  author  therefore- 
felt  that  he  had  no  power  of  doing  good,  and, 
as  he  might  fl:and  in  the  way  of  others  by  re- 
maining at  the  depot,  he  defired  leave  to  refign 
an  appointment,  which,  though  it  vv^ould  have 
continued  to  bring  its  emolument,  had  ceafed  to 
be  honourable  or  ufeful.  The  refignation  was 
accepted. 

The  author  has  little  more  to  add  upon  this 
fubjecl ;  for  it  is  not  a  fubjeft  on  which  one  can 
dwell  with  pleafure  ;  nor  is  it  interefting  to  any 
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one,  but  as  It  is  conneded  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  work.  To  fix  the  value  of  that  it  is 
indifpenfably  neceflary.  For  unlefs  the  accufations 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  phyfician  and  fur- 
geon-general  be  totally groundlefs,  indeed  capable 
of  demonftrative  refutation,  the  author  does  not 
think  he  would  be  warranted  to  ftate  his  plans  and 
praftices, — or  to  recommend  them  for  attention. 
The  returns  and  notices,  annexed  to  this  ftate- 
ment,  fhew,  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  the 
hofpital  of  the  army  depot,  while  under  his 
management,  ftands  on  advantageous  ground, 
in  point  of  mortality  in  fimilar  difeafes,  with  the 
fame  hofpital  at  other  periods,  or  with  other 
hofpitals  *  in  other  places.  The  cure  alfo 
appears,  by  good  teftimony,  to  have  been  equally 
perfeft,  f  as  in  the  periods  preceding  or  follow- 
ing. The  time,  required  for  cure,  not  more 
than  half  of  what  it  v/asin  the|  period  which  im- 
mediately fucceeded  his  fufpenfion  from  medical- 
duty,  or  which  preceded  his  appointment.  He 
is  not  defirous  to  obtrude  himfelf  on  public 
notice ;  but  he  can  fcarccly  avoid  faying,  that 
after  the  bed  part  of  his  life  had  been  devoted 
to  public  fervice,  and  that  his  fervices  had  been 
as  toilfome  and  as  da.ngerous,  as  thofe  of  any 
other  medical  man  in  the  army,  he  had  not  cal- 
culated on  retiring  with  a  mark  of  reproach. 
He  expeded  no  praife,  and  he  folicited  no  re- 
ward, for  he  believed  that  he  had  only  done  his 
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duty ;  but,  as  he  was  alfo  confcious  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  he  neither  expefted  cenfure  nor 
feared  difpleafure.     He  has  ftated  his  condud 
and  the  motives  of  his  condud  with  plainnefs 
and  truth.    If  the  public  be  convinced  from 
the  evidence  before  it,  that  he  has  afted  in  prin- 
ciple as  becomes  an  honeft  man ;  and  that  in 
judgment,  as  manifefted  in  refult,  he  has  not 
erred  in  the  management  of  his  truft,  he  will 
hold  himfelf  acquitted  of  his  duty,  and  be  con- 
tent. 
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APPENDIXj 


COMPRISING 


An  Attempt  to  explain  the  Adlon  of 
Caufes  in  the  Production  of  Fevers,  and 
the  A£tion  of  Remedies,  employed  in 
their  Cure, 


Nec  mea  dona,  lludio  tibi  difpofta  fideli, 
Prius  quam  intcllcfta  fint,  contempta  relinquas.' 

Lucretius.— Lib.  L 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


An  Appendix  of  fo  great  extent  as  the  prefent, 
added  to  fo  fmall  a  work  as  the  preceding,  not 
being  after  a  common  rule,  requires  a  reafon 
to  fhcw  neceffity  or  ufefulnefs.  The  reafon 
is  fhortly  this.  The  author's  manner  of 
treating  difeafes  was  blamed  by  the  phyfician- 
general  of  the  Britifli  army,  as  appears  in  the 
preceding  examination.  The  official  documents 
annexed  may  be  confidered  as  decifive  proof,  if 
opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  effect,  that  the 
affertion  was  not  well  founded ;  but  he  ftill  has 
thought  it  might  be  ufeful  to  explain,  as  concifely 
as  poffible,  the  principles  upon  which  he  has 
a6led,  or  continues  to  a£tj  for  they  are  not 
precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  which  generally  ia- 
fluence  medical  pradice  in  the  prefent  time. 
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APPENDIX. 


Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Caufes  which 
dijliirh  the  natural  Rhythm  of  Movement  in 
animal  Bodies ^  that  is,  which  excite  febrile 
Adion  ;  on  the  Operation  of  Remedies  which 
arrcji  the  Courfe  of  the  difiurbed  Rhythm,  or 
•which  rejiore  the  natural  Movement  after 
the  falfe  or  artificial  Series  is  broken. 

'JTHE  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  called  into 
^exiftence  by  Almighty  power,  rofe  up  in 
order, — a  creation  of  immeafurable  extent  and 
endlefs  variety, — an  univerfe  confiding  of  fepa- 
rate  and  independent  parts  or  fyftems,  moving 
in  a  feries  of  circles,  circle  within  circle,  from 
incomprehenfible  magnitude  to  a  minutenefs 
which  efcapes  human  obfervation;  the  whole 
conne6led  in  a  chain  of  order,  the  various  organs 
of  the  whole,  and  the  various  organs  of  the  fe- 
parate  parts  moving  in  due  and  harmonious 
rhythm.  A  creation,  arifmg  by  this  incom- 
prehenfible power,  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  be 
upheld  in  its  courfe,  and  directed  to  its  object 
by  the  prefence  of  the  fame  ineffable  caufe  which 
gave  it  exiflence.  The  operation  of  this  caufe 
n  manifelled  in  the  expreffion  of  the  qualities 
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imprefled  upon  the   elementary  principles  of 
things.    The  fubjea  is  vaft  and  unfathomable. 
The  human  mind,  which  dares  to  contemplate 
it,  is  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  the  objecl, — bereft 
of  diftind;  idea,  it  is  abforbed  in  a  fource  of  light., 
Such  contemplations,   though  completing  the: 
circle  of  intelledlual  operation,  and  implying  the: 
higheft  and  laft  office  of  man,  terminate  in  filent 
adoration  of  a  Being  whofe  exiftence  is  manifefted , 
every  where,  but  whofe  nature  it  is  not  to  bei 
known.    The  immortal  fpirit  may  think,  but 
the  mortal  tongue  cannot  fpeak  intelligibly  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  primary  principles  of  his  laws. 
The  firft  qualities  of  things  are  even  hidden  from 
Gur  view;  and  there  is  a  point  in  the  fimpleft 
obiecl  of  nature's  works,  beyond  which  human 
knowledge  cannot  penetrate.    But  though  the 
firft  principle  be  concealed,  the  ufeful  principle, 
as  relating  to  man,  is  difcoverable.    The  boun- 
dary of  knowledge  is  capable  of  being  extended, 
and  the  relation  of  things,  with  each  other,  is 
capable  of  being  traced  and  defined.    Effefts  are 
open  to  the  obfervation  of  attentive  minds ;  and, 
as  effeds  are  the  caufes  of  other  effedls  through 
a  long  chain  of  connection,  fome  progrefs  may 
be  made,  and  fome  progrefs  actually  has  been 
made   in   claffing  and   arranging  confecutive 
movements.    Thus,  in  what  concerns  the  eco- 
nomy of  animal  bodies  the  laws  are  fimple  and 
uniform  ;  they  are  open  to  obfervation,  and  at- 
tentive obfervation  fhews,  even  to  demonftration, 
that  a  variety  of  feemingly  oppofite  refults  hinge 
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upon  a  common  centre.  This  is  the  exterior 
circle,  and  it  is  in  this  circle  only  that  the  labours 
of  man  are  employed  with  advantage : — the  in- 
terior is  cut  off  from  view  by  an  impenetrable  veil. 

The  prefence  of  life  in  animal  bodies  is  indica- 
ted by  capability  of  aftion ;  organic  life  is  expreflT- 
cd  by  a  train  of  organic  movements;  health,  or  the 
perfection  of  hfe  by  a  certain  rhythm  and  har- 
mony of  movement  among  complicated  adions, 
followed  by  effefl  in  fundion.  If  this  be  true, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  fimple  obfervation,  it  fol- 
ows  that  thofe  caufes,  which  difturb  the  rhythm 
of  movement  in  order  of  time,  or  which  change 
the  quantity  of  its  force,  are  caufes  of  difeafe ;  as 
thofe  which  completely  fubvert  it,  fo  as  to  annul 
Tiotion,  are  the  caufes  of  death.  The  rhythm  of 
novement  here  alluded  to,  as  dift urbed  in  order 
of  time,  or  in  quantity  of  force  by  different  caufes, 
is  a  vifible  faft  in  moft  cafes  of  difeafe.  It  is 
confpicuoufly  fo  in  the  febrile  clafs,  for  as  this 
clafs  affcds  parts  of  the  fyftem  where  motion  is 
obvioufly  conneded  with  funftion,  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs  and  terminations  of  the  derangement  are 
eafily  dbferved,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
traced  with  accuracy. 

The  caufes  which  primarily  derange  the  adion 
of  the  moving  fibre  in  its  fmalleft  circle,  at  which 
point  the  elaboratory  of  the  vital  principle  may 
be  fuppofed  to  exift,  as  well  as  in  the  wider  circle 
of  organic  movement,  are  various  in  kind,  and 
diverfified  by  combination.  But  though  varied 
m  kind,  the  manil^ftation  of  the  effed  is  uni- 
formly 
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formly  difcoverable  in  the  mode  and  qualities 
force  of  a6lion.    The  expreffion  of  life,  or  ani- 
mal a6lion  may  be  confidered  as  a  forced  con- 
dition.   The  nature  of  the  radical  quality  in 
which  it-  confifts  is  not  known;  but  the  expreffion 
of  it  is  vifibly  called  forth  by  the  application  of 
peculiar  and  appropriate  caufes.  Its  manifeftatioit 
is  thus  the  effed  of  ftimulation.    A  paufe  of  reft 
is  the  confequence  of  adion ;  for  it  is  a  funda : 
mental  law  of  nature,  that  whatever  is  moved  t ' 
a£tion  by  ftimulation,  tends  to  reft  when  th 
aclicn,  the  elfefl  of  the  ftimulation  is  produced^ 
Thus,  as  aCiion  is  the  confequence  of  ftimulation  - 
and  a  tendency  to  reft  the  confequence  of  ait 
afiion  completed,  alternate  a6tion  and  reft,  how 
ever  varied  in  period,  neceflarily  follow  eac' 
other  while  caufe  and  condition  of  organizatio 
prefei  ve  their  relations.    A  certain  rhythm  o 
movement  is  confequently  a  condition  infeparabi 
from  a  living  animal  body;  as  the  integrity  of  th 
order  and  force  of  that  rhythm  is  the  index  o 
health.  But  as  movement  is  an  expreffion  of  th 
prefence  of  life,  and  rhythmical  movement  a 
expreffion  of  health  ;  fo  the  mode  of  health  i ' 
liable  to  be  perverted,  the  motions  of  the  machine 
to  be  even  finally  arrefted  or  annulled.  The 
fcale  of  the  deranged  modes  is  extenftve;  and  a~ 
the  modes  are  various,  though  errors,  they  have 
their  train  of  errors,  and  their  produdive  effeft 
varioufty  multiplied  and  combined. 

The  application  of  atmofpheric  air  to  the  bodie. 
of  animals,  intended  to  inhabit  the  furface  of  the 
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earth,  appears  to  be  the  common  flimulant  of 
life ;  abftraaion  of  air,  the  caufe  of  reft  or  of 
death.  But  as  the  air  of  the  common  atmofphere 
is  a  compound  body,  and  as  its  mixture  is  of 
different  proportions,  under  different  circum- 
flances  and  conditions ;  fo  the  ftimulating  quality 
of  its  conftitution  feems  to  vary  according  to 
caufes  of  accident,  occafioning  variation  in  the 
..proportion  of  its  elements.  Acccording  to  excefs 
or  defedt  in.  the  quantity  of  the  ftimulating 
quality,  the  effe6l  upon  the  living  principle  of 
the  animal  machine  may  be  fuppofed  to  be.  The 
excefs  neceffarily  provokes  a  more  rapid  and 
vigorous  movement.  The  defe6l  is  accompanied 
with  languor,  for  it  permits  an  approach  to  reft. 
The  fcale  of  the  limits  of  health  is  not  very  ex- 
tenfive.    It  admits  of  fome  variation,  both  in 
point  of  time  and  of  force ;  but  caufes  which 
pufti  the  movement  beyond  certain  bounds,  or 
which  permit  it  to  reft  fliort  of  certain  bounds, 
break  the  rule  of  harmony,  and  terminate  the 
effedlive  or  healthy  mode.    A  mode  of  error 
then  arifes,  which  proceeds  through  an  extenfive 
and  irregular  fcale,  varying  widely  in  its  forms, 
but  generally  moving  under  the  influence  of  the 
figure  or  key  of  movement  at  which  it  originally 
began.  This  mode  of  error,  called  difeafe,  feems 
to  originate  in  many  cafes  from  what  is  fuppofed 
to  be  deviation,  though  inexplicable  deviation  in 
the  proportions  and  conditions  of  the  elements 
of  the  atmofphere ;  but  it  alfo  frequently  arifes 
from  the  operation  of  extraneous  matters,  that 
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IS,  from  adventitious  qualities  enveloped  or  fuf^^ 
pended  in  the  mixture  of  the  atmofphere,  with^^ 
cut  forming  part  of  its  natural  conftitution.  Thes 
errors  or  difeafes  thus  produced,  from  v^^hateverr 
fource  they  may  arife,   are  uniformly  accom-i* 
panied  with  a  marked  want  of  efFe:l  in  fundlion.. 
The  fcale  of  health  (and  health  confifts  in  a6tiom 
of  effeftj  has  only  one  mode.    The  exprelfioni 
of  want  of  effed  in  fundion,  the  confequencej 
of  derangement  in  rhythmical  movement,  the; 
efFe6t  of  the  adion  of  a  preceding  caufe,  isi 
commonly  termed  debility.    This  word  of  late; 
has  rifen  to  great  importance ;  for  debility  is,, 
at  prefent,  confidered  by  moft  perfons  as  the  pri- 
mary hinge  of  adion  in  febrile  difeafes.    It  is  at 
fad  which  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  that: 
an  exprelTion  of  debility,  that  is,  want  of  effed: 
in  fundion,  is  an  almofl  conftant  indication  of: 
the  adion  of  the  caufes  of  fever;  but  it  is  not: 
from  thence  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  firft  ftep  t 
in  the  derangement.    It  is,  in  reality,  the  imme-  • 
diate  and  dired  confequence  of  difturbed  rhythm 
in  movement,  whether  occafioned  by  an  irritating 
or  a  fedative  caufe,  and  whether  exprelTed  by  an 
apparently  increafed  or  diminiflied  force  of  adion. 
It  is  pofterior,  appearing  in  its  train,  continuing 
while  it  continues,  difappearing  when  it  is  re- 
moved ; — and  frequently  removed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  caufes  which  common  opinion  confiders 
to  be  of  the  debilitating  clafs ;  fo  that  language  is: 
here  apparently  at  variance  with  itfelf. — But  as- 
the  fubjed  is  of  importance,  from  the  influence 
"which  the  dodrine  at  prefent  has  on  the  treat- 
ment 
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ment  of  dlfeafes,  particularly  febrile  dlfeafes,  it 
becomes  neceflary  to  examine  its  foundations 
with  fome  attention.  The  limits  of  an  appendix 
Jo  not  indeed  permit  of  the  length  of  difcuffion, 
which  a  fubjefl  of  fo  important  a  nature  may  be 
thought  to  require  ;  but,  it  is  believed,  that  a 
feries  of  facls  may  be  brought  into  a  narrow 
compafs,  which  will  be  fafficient  to  prove,  that 
debility,  though  an  expreffion  of  the  effeft  of  a 
febrile  movement,  is  not  a  primary  adion  of  the 
caufe  of  fever ;  and  hence,  that  it  is  not  necef- 
farily  followed  by  a  train  of  confequences. 

A  change  in  the  rhythm  of  movement  is  the 
firfl:  vifible,  even  fuppofable  ftep  of  aftion,  arifing 
from  the  operation  of  the  caufes  of  fever.  Such 
derangement  feems  to  proceed,  either  from  the 
application  of  powers,  which  are  in  their  own 
nature  ftimulant  of  the  ordinary  movements  of 
health,  erring  by  excefs  or  defed  of  juft  quan- 
tity ;  or  from  the  application  of  new  and  extra- 
neous matters,  ftimulant  in  their  nature,  but 
fubverfive  of  natural  movement— both  in  time 
and  force,  produftive  of  new  and  artificial  aftion 
in  the  minuteft  circle  of  organization,  commu- 
nicated to  combined  organs,  and  manifefted  in 
the  operations  of  fundions.  This  new  action 
originates  in  the  application  of  a  new  material, 
the  effea  correfponds  with  quantity  and  quality] 
and  condition  of  fubjec^  to  which  the  appHcation. 
is  made.  This  laft  requires  a  minute  confidera- 
tion  in  forming  an  eflimate  of  effed,  for  it  feems 
to  be  the  principal  circumftance  which  modifies 
the  exprefiion  of  fymptoms.  Adion  is  fuppofed, 
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in  all  cafes,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  ftimulating  power  and  the  capacity  of  the 
excitable  organ.  This  has  different  conditions 
or  capacities,— different  degrees  of  facility  or 
difficulty  in  manifefting  aaion.  The  facility  in 
excefs  may  be  termed  irritability,  the  difficulty 
torpor.  The  condition  varies  radically,  that  is, 
conflitutionally  in  different  fubjeas ;  and  it  varies 
in  the  fame  fubjeft,  according  to  differences  of 
accidental  circumffances. 

If  thofe  caufes,  which  occafion  the  deranged 
aaion  vifible  4n  the  clafs  of  febrile  difeafes, 
be  in  reality,  as  they  are  faid  to  be,  fedative 
powers,  inducing  debility  as  their  peculiar  effea, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  condition  of 
fubjea  as  is  moft  allied  with  the  elfea  to  be  pro- 
duced, would  mod  favour  the  manifcftation  of 
the  aaion ;  that  is,  that  thofe  perfons  who  are 
naturally  weak  and  feeble,  or  who  are  acciden-  • 
rally  rendered  fo  by  circumflances  of  treatment, . 
will  be  mofl  liable  to  be  aaed  upon  by  caufes  of: 
a  debilitating  kind,-calculated  fpecifically  to. 
produce  debiUty .    The  effea  appears,  in  faa,  to . 
be  the  reverfe  ;  for  the  young,  the  ftrong,  and  I 
vicrorous,  are.  more  liable  than  others  to  acute: 
diforders ;  and  they  are  the  perfons  in  whom  the; 
attacks  of  fuch  diforders  are  ufually  moft  violentt 
and  moft  dangerous.    This  is  a  common _ occur-- 
rence  under  the  prevalence  of  ficknefs  m  civill 
life-  and  it  is  obferved  frequently,  almoft  uni-- 
formly  in  times  of  ficknefs  in  the  army,  thar. 
grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  others  of  great- 
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animal  power,  ficken  and  die  iti  greater  propor- 
tion, than  the  puny  and  more  feeble  fubje£ts  of 
the  battalion,  who  are  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  of  expofure.  This  faft,  and  it  is  well 
afcertained,  is  not  favourable  to  the  common 
opinion  concerning  the  adlion  of  the  caufes  of 
fever.  But  befides  this,  there  are  others  oc- 
curring accidentally  which  bear  ftrongly  upon 
the  fame  point.  For,  where  the  caufes  of  fever 
abound  ;  and  where  the  fubjeds,  upon  whom 
they  are  fuppofed  to  aft,  poflefs,  in  appearance,  a 
community  of  qualities  fufceptible  of  their  opera- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  no  rare  occurrence  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe,  who  work  hard,  who  labour 
daily,  even  to  fatigue,  or  who  are  conftantly 
and  aaively  employed  in  military  fervice,  efcape 
ficknefs,  while  the  idle  and  indolent  fufFer  ex- 
tremely. And  further,  while  health  continues 
without  interruption  during  the  continuance  of 
the  labour  uniformly  and  conftantly  purfued, 
it  rarely  fails  to  be  affeaed  at  the  intermiffion  of 
(he  toils  and  apparent  hardftiips.  In  a  fimilar 
manner,  it  ufually  continues  fecure  in  times  of 
ficknefs,  with  a  fober,  temperate,  even  with  an 
abftemious  regimen.  Multitudes  are  the  viftims 
of  the  indulgences  of  the  table,— even  of  indul- 
gences without  excefs.  Many  alfo  are  apparently 
preferved  from  the  attacks  of  fever  in  fickly 
times,  by  the  ufe  of  means  which  lower  the  ani- 
mal  powers,  as  bleeding  and  flrong  purges, 
repeated  at  intervals  ;—they  fuffer  when  fuch 
means  are  negkaed.    From  thefe  inftances,  and 
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there  are  many  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that,  as  the  circumllances  which 
diminifh,  or  in  fome  manner  expend  the  ex- 
citability of  the  moving  power,  in  which  flrength 
as  well  as  life  confifts,  do  not  appear  to  forward 
the  operation  of  the  caufes  of  fever,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  counteradl,  even  to  avert  an  ex- 
pelled explofion,  the  fuppofirion  that  debility, 
as  a  fpecific  effeO,  is  the  firft  ftep  of  this  aftion, 
ftands  on  fufpicious  grounds.    The  adlion  of  the 
fuppofed  debilitating  power  is  not  favoured  by  a 
condition  of  previous  debility,  according  to  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word.    Even  when  the 
debilitating  a6lion  is  aflually  begun,  it  is  liable 
to  be  cut  fhort,  or  broken  in  its  courfe,  by  pro- 
ceflTes  which  are  confidered  to  be  debilitating  in 
the  highefl:  degree,  viz.    large  bleedings,  the 
aftion  of  fevere  emetics,  and  brifk,  even  violent 
purges.    Nay  further,  nature's  principal  remedy, 
the  produd  of  the  diflurbed  rhythm,  is,  in  fuch 
cafe,  direfted  to  evacuation,  confidered  by  mod 
as  a  debilitating  procefs,  while  flie  is  commonly 
abhorrent  from  nourifhing  food,  and  rich  or 
cordial  drink. 

But  if  it  be  inferred  from  the  fafts  now  dated, 
that  the  caufes,  which  excite  a  febrile  movement 
in  animal  bodies,  are  not  fedative  powers ;  for 
by  fedative  mult  be  underftood  that  which  lowers 
adion,  not  that  which  perverts  it,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  concluded  from  other  connedling  cir- 
cumltances,  (there  is  here  no  pofitive  proof,) 
that  they  are  adually  of  a  Simulating  kind ;  and 
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that  they  fometimes  produce  efFeds  from  error 
in  excefs  of  quantity,  as  well  as  from  error  in 
change  of  quality.  It  is  a  fundamental  point  to 
be  kept  in  view,  in  accounting  for  all  derange- 
ments of  movement,  that  the  condition  of  fub- 
]e6t  is  always  to  be  coupled  with  force  of  caufe. 
The  agency  of  the  principle  of  heat  vifibly  com- 
municates adivity  to  the  operation  of  all  the 
elements  of  nature.  It  multiplies  the  force  of 
the  caufe,  and  it  increafes  the  fufceptibility  of 
the  fubjedt  to  impreffion.  The  adion  of  the 
principle  is  of  great  latitude,  as  the  materials 
upon  which  it  ads  are  of  great  variety.  The 
quantity  of  the  heat,  and  the  materials  upon 
which  the  heat  operates  vary  in  different  feafons 
of  the  year;  they  differ  materially  in  differ- 
ent climates  of  the  earth,  even  in  different 
diftri£ls  of  the  fame  climate.  The  common  at- 
mofphere,  a  produft  of  the  earth,  which  is  me- 
diately or  immediately  the  parent  and  nurfe  of 
all  things  which  are  ufeful  for  its  inhabitants, 
appears  thus  to  be  evidently  affedled  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  component  parts  by  the  agency  of 
heat,  ading  upon  the  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
matters.  If  this  be  granted,  and  it  is  an  obvious 
truth,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  atmofpheric  air 
poffeffes  more  of  the  ftimulating  quality  in  fome 
fituations  than  in  others,  as  it  is  evidently  known, 
that  though  fufceptible  of  the  impregnation  of 
extraneous  matters  or  qualities  in  all  its  condi- 
tions, it  is  differently  fufceptible  according  to 
circumftances.     Hence,  if  the  excitable  power 
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of  the  animal  machine  be  moved,  by  quantity  of 
ftimulus,  to  ftronger  or  more  frequent  a6lion 
than  the  rule  of  harmony  permits ;  or  .it  it  be 
folicited,  by  the  prefence  of  extraneous  matters, 
to  alTnme  new  and  unnatural  motions,  the 
rhythm  of  order  is  broken  in  either  cafe.  A 
difeafed  movement  arifes,  which,  according  to  a 
law  of  organization,  continues  to  purfue  a  given 
courfe.  Thefe  accidents,  as  formerly  obferved, 
are  much  under  the  influence  of  condition  of 
fubjedl.  The  caufes  which  ftimulate  the  me- 
chanifm  of  life,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  are 
moft  abundant  in  hot  weather  and  in  hot  cli- 
mates J  and  as  the  condition  of  fubjecl  appears 
to  be  then  moft  fufceptible  of  impreflion,  fuch 
difeafes,  as  are  the  product  of  irritation,  are  ne- 
celTarily  moft  frequent  and  moft  dangerous.  It 
is  a  faft  of  common  obfervation,  that  the  young 
fubject,  who  is  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and 
apparently  in  high  health,  rarely  efcapes,  for 
any  length  of  time,  from  the  attacks  of  acute 
difeafe,  when  tranfported  to  the  hotter  countries, 
lying  within  or  near  the  tropics ;  as  it  is  witnelTed 
by  melancholy  teftimony,  that  the  diforders  of 
fuch,  in  thefe  climates,  are  generaly  violent  and 
often  fatal.— The  old,  the  feeble  and  the  vale- 
tudinary are  differently  affedled ;  the  old  man  is, 
as  it  were,  renovated  ;  the  feeble  acquires  an  ad- 
dition of  power,  and  the  valetudinary  recovers 
health.  An  effeft,  fimilar,  though  weaker  in 
degree,  is  experienced,  even  from  change  of 
place,  under  the  fame  latitude  j  for,  on  fuch  oc- 
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cafions,  the  young  and  vigorous  feldom  alto- 
gether efcapes  from  ficknefs ;  the  valetudinary 
frequently  becomes  ftrong  and  adlive.  From 
thi"'  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  as  there  is  pro- 
bably fome  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the 
principles  of  the  atmofpbere  in  different  places ; 
and,  as  every  change  of  proportion  or  addition  of 
quality  has  the  effeft  of  ftimulating  to  ftronger, 
more  frequent  or  new  adion,  the  irritable  fub- 
jeft  is  excited,  in  the  one  cafe,  to  a  point  which 
didurbs  the  rhythm  of  health  ;  the  torpid  habit, 
in  the  other,  is  only  moved  to  adlion  which  is 
ju(l  in  meafure  of  time,  and  juft  in  quantity  of 
force. — Hence  difeafe  or  improvement  of  health. 

The  nature  of  the  derangement  which  takes 
place  in  fevers  is  obvioufly,  for  the  moft  part,  a 
derangement  manifefting  irritation.  It  arifes. 
from  caufes  of  irritation,  that  is,  caufes  which 
produce  motions  which  are  adively  perverted. 
The  other  claf ,  on  the  contrary,  manifefts  figns 
of  defedive  irritation.  It  arifes  from  caufes, 
inadequate,  in  the  force  of  ftimulation,  to  pro- 
duce jufl  and  effedive  movement.  Undue  torpor 
furnifhes  the  pre  difpofition ;  abftraclion  of  a 
porcion  of  the  ordinary  force  of  ftimulus  the 
accidental  condition  which  permits  the  effed. 
The  effed  is  congeftion,  an  effedl  of  want  of 
power.  It  is,  for  the  moft  part,  local ;  and  it  is 
feldom  accompanied  with  febrile  irritation,  till  its 
effeds  produce  another  effeft,  that  is,  the  irrita- 
tion  of  an  extraneous  ftimulus.  Thus  febrile 
motions  may  fometimes  be  the  produd  of  con- 
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gedlons  ;  congeQions,  depofitions  or  evacuations 
are  uniformly  the  produft  of  febrile  motions, 
that  is,  of  irregular  aflion.  The  congeftions, 
conne6led  with  torpor,  are  frequently  local ;  the 
accelerated  and  irregular  motions,  connefted 
with  irritabihty,  are  ordinarily  general.  It  is 
according  to  thefe  forms,  that  the  perverted 
movements  of  the  animal  machine  are  chiefly 
manifefted.  Thefe  are  extremes,  and  eafily 
comprehended,  for  the  operation  is  vifible ;  but 
befides  thefe,  there  fometimes  arife,  among  the 
accidents  of  difeafe,  conditions  of  complication 
the  explanation  of  which  is  difficult. 

The  prefence  or  influence  of  atmofpheric  air 
is  univerfally   necelTary  to  the  movement  of 
animal  aftion ;  total  abftraflion   is  neceflarily 
accompanied  with  total  fufpenfion  ;  corruption 
or  contamination  uniformly  perverts  or  impedes 
the  natural  expreflion  of  adion,  perverting  it 
varioufly,  or  impeding  it  in  different  degrees. 
In  this  manner,  in  low,  damp  and  ill  ventilated 
cottages,  in  jails,  in  work-houfes,  hofpitals  or 
other  places,  where  perfons,  deftitute  of  changes 
of  apparel,  prevented  from  exercife  and  the  con- 
ta6t  of  the  pure  air,  are  crouded  together  in  nar- 
row fpace,  the  atmofphere  becomes  contaminated, 
and  the  animal  movement  is  deranged  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  peculiar  charader.    The  mixed 
and  ftagnating  atmofphere  of  many  perfons,  con- 
fined in  unventilated  places,  is  an  unnatural  pro- 
duaion.    As  fuch  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
irritated   motions;  but  while  it  polTefTes  this 
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quality  as  a  caufe,  the  condition  of  the  fubje^l, 
as  afFecled  by  the  vitiated  air,  feems  not  to  obey 
the  impulfe.  Hence  febrile  morions,  in  fuch 
cale,  do  not  ordinarily  explode  with  force.  In 
proof  of  this,  numerous  inftances  are  on  record, 
where  the  bodies  of  perfons,  under  the  circum- 
ftances  d^fcribed,  go  far  into  a  difeafed  procefs, 
without  manifefling  any  very  diflind  marks  of 
an  open  febrile  adlion.  It  is  even  obferved,  that, 
under  this  obfcure  procefs  of  deranged  move- 
ment, a  creative  procefs  is  carried  on.  For,  a  ma- 
terial is  here  generated,  communicable  to  cloth- 
ing, capable  of  being  conveyed  to  a  diftance,  and 
of  proving  the  caufe  of  a  difeafe  in  a  healthy 
perfon,  of  which  the  body  of  the  fubjed  in 
queftion  had  never  oftenfibly  (hewn  the  figns, 
but  which  it  aftually  pofiefled,  and  which  it 
would  have  (hewn,  had  it  not  been  reftrained 
from  exprelTion  by  the  artificial  condition  of  the 
atmofphere,  in  which  it  was  confined.  In  proof  of 
this  it  is  obferved,  that  the  explofion  of  a  regularly 
formed  fever  is  not  unfrequenily  the  confequence 
of  the  admiflion  of  the  pure  air  of  the  atmofphere, 
particularly  of  the  adt  of  moving  the  perfons  here 
defcribed  in  open  conveyances,  at  a  quick  pace, 
through  a  free  air  and  open  country.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  affefts 
the  condition  or  exprefTion  of  febrile  difeafes.  It 
affeds  it  in  a  Angular  manner,  apparently  pof- 
fefling  the  power  of  giving  adion,  of  changing 
the  form  of  adion,  even  of  fuppre fling  ac- 
tion, under  the  fame  apparent  force  of  caufe. 
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The  eonditlons  which  produce  thefe  effeas  are 
fometimes  local,  fometimes  general,  fometimes 
obvious,  fometimes  not  difcernible. 

The  caufes  of  fever  thus  appear  to  be  ftimu- 
lating  or  irritating  powers.  The  evidences 
which  may  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  opinion 
are  numerous  and  (Irong.  The'^adion  is  mani- 
fefted  upon  the  excitable  parts  of  the  fyftem  ; 
and  it,  for  the  moft  part,  eorrefponds  with  the 
vifible  circumftances  of  the  capacity  of  excite- 
ment. In  the  early  periods  of  life,  the  power 
of  excitability  is  fuppofed  to  be  mod  abundant. 
A<^ion  is,  at  leafi:,  then  fudden  and  rapid  ;  if  not 
ftrpng,  it  is  becaufe  the  organs  have  not  attained 
the  capacity  of  manifefting  ftrong  adlion.  In 
confirmed  age  it  is  lefs  inftantaneous ;  but  the 
expreflion  of  it  is  ftrong  ;  for  the  organs  are  in  a 
ftate  of  perfe6lion.  In  old  age  it  is  flow  and 
fluggifh,  efFeded,  in  many  cafes,  only  by  re- 
peated efforts  of  the  will,  as  if  the  caufe  of  mo- 
tion were  not  fufHciently  abundant  to  animate 
the  whole  extent  of  the  organ.  If  this  obferva- 
tion  be  eorred:,  it  will  naturally  be  concluded, 
that,  as  the  aclion,  which  arifes  from  ftimula- 
tion,  is  excited  with  facility  or  with  difficulty, 
according  to  the  abundance  or  defe£l,  the  mo- 
t>iHty  or  torpor  of  the  excitable  power  j  fo  febrile 
motions,  which  are  evidently  irritated  motions, 
ought  necefTarily  to  be  moft  frequent  in  youthj 
and  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  cafe  is  fo  in  fa6l. 
Youth  is  the  age  in  which  fevers  are  moft  fre- 
quent ;  the  prime  of  life,  the  period  in  which 
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they  are  mofl  violent ;  old  age,  that,  in  which 
they  are  leafl  common,  unlefs  as  conne(fted  with 
local  aife^lions, — a  form  of  congeflion  ufual  in 
declining  years.  Thus,  the  conftitutional  flate 
of  excitability,  abundant  or  diminiflied,  mobile 
or  torpid,  feems  to  be  the  general  condition, 
which  favours  or  counterafts  the  operation  of 
febrile  caufes.  The  circumftances  which  ac^ 
cidentally  call  forth  the  latent  excitable  power, 
which  increafe  its  quantity  or  which  diminifh  its 
juft  expenditure,  as  heat,  full  living  and  indo- 
lence, or  their  oppofites  with  their  oppofite 
effeds,  aft  upon  a  common  principle,  either  as 
preparing  or  reftraining  the  difpofition  to  the  ex- 
plofion  of  febrile  movement.  Thcfe  conditions 
are  thus  either  conftitutional  and  natural,  or 
they  are  accidental  and  of  loofe  connexion. 
They  are  various  in  degree  in  different  fubjecls  j 
and  they  are  varioufly  afted  upon  by  fporadic 
caufes.  The  force  of  fporadic  caufes  is  not 
eafily  known  and  appreciated,  for  their  adion  is 
foJitary.  An  inference  is  not  eafily  drawn  from 
fuch  fcattered  evidence;  but  fomething  more 
explicit  is  difcoverable  in  the  changes  and  fuc- 
ceflions  of  feafons,  as  marking  the  exiftence  of  a 
general  influence  or  connexion  between  the 
operation  of  caufe  and  the  condition  of  fubjed. 
This  applies  more  direftly  to  the  clafs  of  difeafe, 
ftriaiy  and  properly  called  endemic  fever;  a 
difeafe,  which  feems  to  depend  fundamentally 
Ppon  conditions,  qualities,  and  proportions 
»mong  the  elements  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
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effefts  in  this  cafe  ufually  follow  a  regular  rule. 
The  rife,  progrefs  and  decline  of  fuch  fevers,  as 
well  as  the  apparently  flufluating  changes  of 
form,  obferve  a  fteady  connexion  with  the 
caufeSi  which  influence  the  animation  or  decay 
of  vegetable  produdlion.  In  the  clafs  of  difeafes 
proceeding  from  endemic  caufes,  are  compre- 
hended all  fevers  of  the  genuine  periodic  form, 
whether  intermitting  or  remitting,  however 
complicated  with  local  congeftions,  bilious, 
dyfenteric,  rheumatic,  catarrhal  or  pneumonic 
fymptoms.  This  forms  the  great  clafs  of  acute 
difeafes;  and  though  abounding  in  fome  cl  mates, 
and  in  fome  fituations  of  the  fame  climate  in 
greater  proportion  than  in  others,  it  is  ftill  con- 
nefled  in  its  rife,  progrefs  and  decline  with  the 
changes  of  feafon  in  all  countries,  fo  as  to  be 
properly  confidered  to  be  the  genuine  offspring 
of  endemic  caufes. 

Befides  endemic,  there  is  another  clafs  of 
acute  or  febrile  difeafes,  the  epidemic  or  adven- 
titious, which  arifes  at  uncertain  periods,  which 
continues  an  undefinite  length  of  time,  and 
which  is  not  fo  vifibly  conneded  with  the  circle 
of  the  feafons  as  the  preceding.  It  arifes  in 
..particular  countries,  or  in  particular  diftri^ls  of 
country,  travels  frequently  in  particular  trails, 
fometimes  confined  to  narrow  bounds,  fome- 
times  widely  diffufed.  Its  appearance  is  more 
frequent  in  fome  climates  than  in  others ;  but 
the  intervals  at  which  it  appears  are  uncertain. 
It  tiavels  like  a  dearoyer,  and  often  bears  the 
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name  of  peflilence.  It  is  perhaps  capable  of 
being  affected  by  the  common  qualities  of  the 
atmofphere ;  but  it  often  proceeds  in  its  courfe 
undiflurbed  by  vifible  changes  of  weather  and 
feafon.  During  its  dominion,  the  common  dileafes 
of  the  country,  diftridt,  or  place  in  which  it  pre- 
vails are  imprefled  with  a  feature  of  its  charac- 
ter, which  is  often  malignant,  and  fometimes 
very  fatal.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  influenza, 
the  mofl:  generally  diffufed,  and  the  mildeft  of 
the  epidemics,  certain  forms  of  the  eryfipelatous 
clafs,  as  fore-throat,  &c.  fome  forms  of  dyfen- 
tery,  and  even  fome  peculiar  modes  of  general 
fever. 

The  other  clafs  of  causes  which  produces  fe- 
brile irritation  is  referred  to  the  clafs  of  Ipecific 
contagions,  viz.  the  matter  of  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
&c.  The  character  of  difeafe  artd  the  expref- 
fion  of  fymptoms  are  here  modified  by  the  con- 
ditions of  atmofphere.  The  adivity  of  movement 
is  occafionally  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  the 
qualities  of  the  air,  or  the  conftitution  of  the 
feafons  j  but  no  condition  of  air  feems  to  be 
capable  of  producing  fmall  pox  without  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fpecific  caufe,  as  no  condition  of 
atmofphere  prevents  its  adion  when  diredly  ap* 
plied. 

The  difeafe,  denominated  fever,  confifls,(aj^ 
has  been  obferved ;  in  the  derangement  of  the 
natural  rhythm  of  animal  movement.  Such 
derangement  appears  to  be  the  effed  of  the  ap- 
plication of  a  variety  of  caufes,  poffefllng  an 
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irritating  power,  fuppofed  to  offend  from  excefs 
in  quantity,  or  from  nature  of  quality.  As  the 
health  of  the  machine  confifts  In  the  harmony  of 
its  movement,  and  as  the  application  of  a  foreign 
force  breaks,  by  its  impulfe,  the  order  of  har- 
mony, the  movement  becomes  disjointed  and 
irregular ;  or  the  general  effedl,  which  anfes 
from  the  joint  harmony  of  adion  is  not  attained. 
Hence  want  of  efFeft,  that  is,  an  expreffion  of 
debility  is  manifefted  in  feparate  parts,  or  in  the 
more  compound  fundlions  of  the  fyftem.  An 
expreflion  of  debility  is  thus  the  effed  of  the 
perverfion  of  the  natural  rhythm  of  movement ; 
the  perverfion,  the  etfecl  of  the  application  of 
undue  force  of  ftimulus,  or  of  common  ftimulus, 
adling  on  undue  irritability.  This  is  a  confident 
truth,  almoft  a  vifible  fad,  comprehending  no 
myftery,  and  implying  no  hidden  operation. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  caufes  of  fever  be 
fuppofed  to  be  fedative  powers,  producing  a 
dire61:ly  fedative  effed  ;  or  whatever  their  nature 
be  fuppofed  to  be,  if  they  are  fuppofed  to  pror 
duce  debility,  as  the  proper  fpecific  ad  of  their 
operation,  the  procefs  is  brought  to  a  ftate  of 
reft  ;  for  debility,  whether  dired,  or  fuch  as  is 
termed  indired,  is  the  want  of  power  to  produce 
effed.  It  is  therefore  negative,  and  as  fuch 
cannot  be  the  active  caufe  of  any  thing.  Hence, 
if  the  apparent  debility  of  fevers  be  a  pro- 
per fpecific  adion,  and  not  the  expreffion  of 
the  eifed  of  a  preceding  operation,  viz.  the 
perverted  or  difturbed  rhythm  of  movement,  the 
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event  is  totally  inexplicable.  Without  fuper- 
natural  aid  the  machine  mufl  reft:  for  ever, 
for  debility  (lands  here  like  a  cart  before  the  horfe. 
In  this  pofition  arofe  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse, 
like  a  fairy  queen,  to  put  the  wheel  in  motion. 
The  vis  medicatrix  naturse  is  a  loofe  term,  but 
it  is  fuppofed  to  confift:  in  a  power  given  to  the 
animal  machine, — not  explicable  by  the  common 
laws  of  its  mechanifm,  to  raife  efforts  to  combat 
the  adion  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  avert 
their  deftrudlive  tendency.  It  is  thus  a  fpecies 
of  provifional  power,  and  as  fuch,  proceeding 
from  wildom  which  cannot  err,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  otherwife  than  perfeft.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  denied,  that  the  movements, 
(the  efforts  of  nature  as  they  are  termed,)  which 
take  place  in  fevers,  are  frequently,  in  obvious 
appearance,  caufes  which  lead  to  deftruftion  of 
life.  If  they  are,  in  reality,  the  remedy  provided 
by  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  for  the  prefervatiou 
of  animal  life  againfl  accidents,  they  often  err  in 
their  purpofe,  or  they  fail  in  their  effed:  from 
want  of  power,  ~a  fuppofition  impious  and  ab- 
furd;  for  whatever  has  proceeded  from  the 
Deity,  and  all  nature  is  the  work  of  his  hands, 
is  perfedt  according  to  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  formed.  As  thefe  efforts  therefore  frequently 
err,  and  ofren  fail  in  the  purpofe  of  reft:oring 
health,  we  cannot  do  otherwife  than  conclude, 
that  they  really  are  not  provifional  efforts  of  na- 
ture, but  rather  the  expreilion  of  fufferings,  the 
effefc  of  Ilronger,  or  more  varied  modes  of  ftimu- 
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lan'on.  The  efFefl  fometimes  leads  to  a  falutary 
iffue,  fometimes  to  a  fatal  one.  It  is  defedive 
as  a  defign  of  the  Deity  ;  but  on  the  grounds 
here  fuggefted,  it  admits  of  a  confident  explana- 
tion in  all  its  circumftances,  without  leaving 
a  fufpicion  of  imperfedion,  chargeable  to  the 
eternal  laws  employed  by  the  Creator  for  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  things  which 
are  in  it.*^ 

It  is  alTumed  as  a  pofition  which  admits  of  no 
difpute,  that  the  health  of  an  animal  body  con- 
fifts  in  a  jufl  rhythm  in  the  movement  of  animal 
adion.  Health  has  only  one  fcale.  It  admits  of 
fome  latitude  in  meafure,  but  change  or  perver- 
fion  is  difeafe.  In  health  a  variety  of  operations 
are  carried  on  in  various  circles  of  movement, 
under  different  figures  or  forms  of  adion.  The 
movement,  though  various,  is  in  un  fon  in  the 
parts,  and  in  the  whole.  The  efftd  is  complete, 
and  the  final  purpofe  of  the  mechanifm  is  accom- 
plKhed.  The  rule  of  health  confiits  in  this  uni- 
fon,- an  unifon  preferved  corredly  by  the 
application  of  caufes  of  a  meafured,  regular,  and 
appropriate  force.  The  mode  or  fcale  of  health 
is  not  very  extenfive.  Errors,  in  the  nature 
and  condition  of  caufes,  produce  error  and  de- 
viation in  eff>id,  varying  in  form  and  degree, 
and  correfponding  with  the  nature  of  the  caufe, 
and  the  condition  of  the  part  or  organ,  which 
is  the  fubjed  of  the  adion.  The. modes,  in  the 
fcale  of  perverted  ryhthm,  or  difeafed  adion, 
appear  to  be  various,  and  the  meafure  of  the 
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movement  is  different.  In  fome  it  is  rapid ;  in 
others  ic  is  flow.  The  duration  of  the  period  is 
alio  different.  It  generally  bears  a  ratio  with  the 
velocity  ot~  the  mm-emenrs,  the  moft  rapid  ufually 
completing  the  circle  in  the  fhorteft  time.  Some 
complete  it  in  twelve  hours,  fome  in  thirty- fix, 
fome  in  three  days,  fome  in  five,  and  a  great 
number  in  feven.  There  are  indeed  few  which 
extend  beyond  feven,  in  uniform  tenor.  For 
though  perverted  movement,  in  acute  difeafes, 
often  continues  for  months,  yet  it  rarely  conti- 
nues fo  long  without  manifefting  certain  changes 
in  mode  and  meafure,  at  certain  intervening, 
ufually  at  feptenary  periods.  In  health  the  move- 
ments are  regular  throuohout.  They  are  in  due 
time,  and  in  due  force  in  all  the  parts,  and  the 
funflions  are  correfl.  In  difeafe  the  movement 
is  difliurbed  in  order  of  time  and  in  force,  with 
impaired  function  in  the  whole.  It  is  alfo  dif- 
turbed  in  fome  parts  more  than  in  others. 
Movement  is  even  often  fubverted,  and  efFc6t 
adually  annulled  in  parts,  without  great  commo- 
tion being  difcoverable  in  the  general  fyflem. 
Nay,  where  local  a«^lion  is  very  violent,  general 
a£lion  is  ordinarily  moderate,  till  the  effedls  of 
the  local  a'tion  produce  a  caufe  which  ao^ain 
becomes  a  mover  to  other  irritated  motions. 

As  the  harmonic  rhythm  of  movement  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  regular  and  jufl:  application  of  the 
common  ftimulants  of  life ;  fo  the  irregular 
movement  is  excited  by  caufes,  ftronger  in  power 
than  the  natural  means  of  ftimulation.    In  fuch 
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cafe  a  peculiar  form  of  a^lion  arifes,  which  ex- 
tends itfelf  to  the  whole  fyftem.  It  is  manifefted 
in  fome  parts  more  than  in  others ;  and  it  is 
marked  in  all  by  a  difference  in  the  time  aftd 
meafure  of  movement.  The  adion  manifefted, 
on  this  occafion,  is  impreffed  with  a  variety  cf 
configuration,  which  gives  6Ut  a  variety  of  pro- 
duft  in  Qffct\.  Different  modes  and  meafures  df 
difeafed  aftion  have  different  periods  of  durati6ft 
on  the  whole,  as  well  as  different  forms  6f  revo- 
lution or  change  during  the  duration.  The 
tertian  period  predominates, — perhaps  it  is  fole,— 
maflied  in  appearance  only  by  complication.  The 
exillence  of  period,  in  acute  difeafes,  explains 
the  doctrine  of  critical  days ;  the  predominance 
of  the  tertian  period  accounts  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  odd  days,  as  days  of  crifis.  To  every 
adion  belongs  an  effedl  of  one  kind  or  other. 
The  irritation  of  a  new  caufe  occafions  a  new 
figure  of  a'!  ion  in  the  animal  machine.  A  new 
figure  of  adion  produces  a  new  effe£t,  that  is, 
a  produft  according  to  its*^mode.  Hence  crifis,-— 
a  morbid  matter,  the  product  of  a  difeafed  adiion. 
This  product  of  difeafed  aOion  is  manifefted,  in 
fome  inftances,  by  increafed  fecretions  of  fweat, 
bile,  mucus ;  in  others,  by  effufion  into  cavities, 
or  by  abfcefs  in  thefubftance  of  organs. 

Of  the  artificial  produds  which  arife  in  the 
progrefs,  and  which  mark  the  termination  of  the 
difealed  procefs,  the  change  in  quantity  is  vifible; 
the  change  in  quality  is  not  eafily  known  or 
appreciated.  Some  poffefs  the  quality  of  propa- 
gating 
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gating  their  kind  ;  that  is,  of  extending  them- 
felves   by   a   muhiplying  procefs   of  fmgular 
a<flivity.    Others  are  unprodudive.   The  unpro- 
duftive  are  generally  vifible   and  grofs, — viz. 
fecretions  changed  in  nature  and  in  quantity; — . 
the  productive  are  entirely  artificial, — fometimes 
fubtile  and  invifible.    Of  the  produdive,  one 
clafs  has  a  fpecific  caufe,  and  a  fpecific  produd; 
the  other  a  more  arbitrary  or  general  caufe,  and 
a  produd  not  eafily  defmeable.    The  fpecific 
produces  its  kind  in  all  fufceptible  fubjedls,  but 
only  on  fufceptible  fubjeds ;  for  fpecific  conta- 
gion, as  the  matter  of  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  has 
the  power,  only  once  in  life,  of  producing  a 
general  febrile  irritation,  or  fuch  a  feries  of  mo- 
tions as  multiplies  a  matter  fimilar  to  itfelf.  The 
caufe  of  contagion,  propagating  the  caufe  of 
fever  generally,  is  an  artificial  produd.    It  is 
capable  of  being  multiplied  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  human  body  never   lofes,    as  in  the 
other  cafe,  the  quality  of  being  fufceptible  of 
its  impreflions.    But  as  the  fource  is  artificial, 
depending  upon  an  arbitrary  condition  of  the 
fubjedl,  giving  origin  to  a  propagating  procefs  ; 
fo  the  condition  is  capable  of  being  arbitrarily 
changed,  and  the  courfe  of  the  multiplying  pro- 
cefs interrupted ;  an  event  not  perhaps  to  be 
accomplifhed,  where  a  fpecific  caufe,  which  hasr 
once  made  its  impreflion,  proceeds  by  its  own 
rule  of  adion  to  its  fpecific  effed  ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  poffible  to  fupprefs  fmall  pox 
or  meafles,  after  the  fpecific  adion  has  commen- 
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ced,  without  a  violence  which  endangers  life,  if 
it  does  not  adually  deflroy  it.  But  though  the 
one  clafs  may  be  checked  in  its  progrefs  with 
fafety,  and  the  other  muft  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  deftined  courfe  ;  yet  it  is  obferved,  in 
either  cafe,  that  difeafed  motions  have  a  product, 
manufadlured  under  a  certain  form  of  adlion, 
perfected  in  a  certain  period  of  time,  and,  when 
perfected,  followed  by  an  abatement  of  irritation, 
that  is,  a  ceflation  or  termination  of  fever. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  produft  of 
the  difeafed  a6lion,  which  bears  the  name  of  fever, 
is  a  fubjed  highly  interefting  to  the  public.  The 
precife  nature  and  qualities  of  it  cannot,  indeed, 
be  defined  in  any  cafe.  But  though  there  be 
here  an  impaffable  barrier  ;  yet,  if  the  laws  of 
its  action  can  be  difcovered,  and  afcertained  with 
clearnefs,  fomething  will  be  gained,  of  no  fmalL 
importance  in  the  purpofes  of  life.    The  fears; 
of  contagion,  particularly  the  fears  of  imported  1 
contagion,  have  fpread  widely  of  late  years,  and  I 
feemingly  have  contributed  to  render  mankind, 
unhappy,  felfifh,  and  unkind.     Fear  banifhes; 
judgement ;  and  perfons,  under  impreffions  of 
fear,  never  difcover  truth.    Danger  is  often, 
magnified  by  diflance,  and  falfe  conclufions  are 
often  the  refult  of  want  of  opportunity,  or  want 
of  courage  to  look  things  in  the  face.  The 
author  of  thefe  remarks  boafls  of  no  uncommon  , 
endowments ;  but  the  nature  of  his  fervices  has: 
.obliged  him  to  examine  acute  difeafes  in  all  their 
circumflances.    His  obfervaiions,  on  the  fubjecl: 
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of  febrile  contagion,  have  been  gathered  in  an 
ample  field  of  experience ;  they  were  made 
without  prejudice  or  prepolTeflion,  and  he  ven- 
tures to  offer  them  as  being  corre6t. 

The  modifications  of  the  products  of  febrile 
irritations  are  various,  and  not  eafily  defineable; 
but  the  whole  are  comprehended  under  two 
general  characters,  viz.  fuch  as  produce  their 
kind  by  multiplication,  and  fuch  as  do  not 
polfefs  that  quality.    To  this  laft  clafs  belongs 
all  that  train  and  variety  of  difeafe,  which  arifes 
from  the  conftitutional  qualities,  the  varied  pro- 
portions and  accidental  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  connected  with  feafon,  and,  in  common 
language,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  endemic, — 
the  common  offspring  of  the  foil.    This  caufe, 
the  prevalence  and  adivity  of  which  follow  fea- 
fon of  year,  and  circumflances  of  place  and 
fituation,  produces  the  mofl  violent  diflurbances 
in  animal  movement;   but  though  it  excites 
movement  of  a  violent  kind,  and  varied  figure 
of  aa ion  J  and  though  every  variety  of  aflien 
has  its  own  variety  of  cffeft  ;  yet  the  product  of 
the  derangements,  arifing  from  the  operation  oi 
endemic  caufes,  does  not  feem  generally  to  pof- 
fefs  the  power  of  propagating  to  another  body  a 
derangement  fimilar  to  that  by  which  it  was 
produced  ;    in  fliort,  it  does  not  multiply  its 
caufe.    On  this  fubject  medical  men  are  not  all 
of  one  opinion.   What  is  here  ftated  is  the  refult 
of  obfervations,  made  in  various  climates,  on  a 
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great  mixture  of  fubje6ls,  verified  by  what  may 
be  efteemed  a  long  courfe  of  experience. 

The  caufe  of  endemic  fevers,  which  is  generally 
difFufed  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  appears  to 
exift  in  greateft  abundance  in  low  and  fwampy 
grounds,  and  in  the  oozy  and  foul  banks  of  frefh 
water  rivers.    It  afcends  as  it  p^^oceeds  from  its 
fource  ;  and  the  width  of  the  circle  to  which  it 
extends,  often  not  lefs  than  two  miles,  on  fome 
occafions  perhaps  a  great  deal  mote,  feems  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  component  part  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  at  leaft  a  material  diffolved  in  it,  rather 
than  fufpended.    Its  force,  in  application,  is  in- 
creafed  by  caufes  which  give  impulfe,  as  by  cur- 
rents of  wind  fweeping  a  fwampy  ground,  and 
ftriking  with  efFeft  upon  furrounding  eminences; 
for  it  is  found  that  the  operation  of  the  caufe  is 
ordinarily  ftronger  on  eminences  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fwamps,  than  at  the  level  margin  of  the 
fwamp  itfelf.    But  though  the  force  of  adlion  is 
evidently  increafed  by  caufes  which  give  momen- 
tum or  impulfe  to  the  air  ;  yet  no  power  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  capable  of  concen- 
trating and  condenfing  endemic  caufes,  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  render  them  conveyable  to  a  dif- 
tance  by  an  intermediate  fubftance ;  for  ihere 
are  no  grounds  to  believe,  that  clothing,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  atmofphere  of  the  mofl:  peftlferous 
fwamps,  becomes,  in  any  degree,  impregnated 
with  a  noxious  material.    Nay  further,  the  pro- 
duct  of  the  difeafed  motions  which  arife  in  human 
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bodies,  m  confequence  of  the  application  of  en- 
demic caufes,  appears  to  be  totally  unproductive. 
Nurfes  and  attendants  are  not  ordinarily  obferved 
to  fuffer  fimilar  malady ;  nor  do  the  bedding, 
clothing,  or  other  matters  which  have  been  near 
or  in  contad  with  perfons  ill  of  endemic  fever, 
attraft,  or  retain  any  thing  hurtful ;  for  they 
may  be  worn  by  others  with  impunity,  even 
without  purification.  The  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving  and  confirming  this  truth  are  numerous, 
and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  medical  fadl  better 
eftabliflied  than  the  one  in  queftion,  that  endemic 
difeafes  are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  contagious; 
that  is,  that  they  do  not  poflefs  the  power  of 
I    multiplying  their  kind. 

But  though  it  be  true  that  endemic  fever  is 
not  contagious  in  its  own  nature ;  yet  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming  fo  ;  more 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  a  contagious  procefs  often  arifes 
in  fubjeds  under  cure  of  endemic  fever,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  conditions  in  which  the  fubjedt 
is  placed.  Artificial  caufes  here  overrule  tTie 
impreflions  of  the  original  febrile  movement, 
and  produce  a  new  form  of  difeafe.  There  are 
particular  fituations  of  place,  particular  feafons 
of  the  year,  particular  circumftances  of  fubject, 
and  particular  forms  of  febrile  adion,  arifing 
from  endemic  caufes,  in  which  the  previous  dif- 
pofition  to  the  contagious  procefs  being  ftronger, 
or  rather  lefs  averfe  than  in  others,  the  efl'ed  is 
mote  eafily  engendered.  In  autumn,  in  the  bi- 
lious autumnal  fever  of  flow  progrefs,  in  damp, 
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foggy,  and  thick  weather  ;  in  damp,  cold,  and 
ill  ventilated  cottages ;  in  camps,  under  canvas, 
where  the  foldier  lies  on  wet  ground,  or  on  wet 
ftraw  J  in  crouded,  damp,  and  ill  ventilated  hof- 
pitals,  the  tranfition  from  the  one  form  to  the 
other  is  eafy.  The  endemic  then  affumes  the 
contagious  procefs ;  and,  under  this  new  form, 
generates  a  caufe  which  propagates  difeafe 
through  a  long  feries,  tranfmitting  it  to  places, 
where  the  caufe  of  the  original  indifpofition  does 
not  exift.  Thus  the  autumnal  bilious  fever,  or 
camp  dyfentery,  vanifhes  in  the  contagious  fever 
of  winter  quarters.    The  lofs  of  health,  whether 

.in  civil  or  military  hfe,  occafions  confinement 
in  tents,  quarters,  or  hofpitals ;  confinement  in 
tents,  accumulation  in  quarters  and  in  hofpitals, 
added  to  the  various  circumftances  with  which 
thefe  conditions  are  ufually  attended,  generate  a 
contagious  procefs ;  difeafe  is  multiplied,  fpreads 
widely  through  the  ranks,  and  frequently  com- 
mits  great  ravages.  It  is  a  manufafture  arifing 
from  error  in  economical  management.  It  often 
originates  from  the  nature  of  the  covering  pro- 

.vided  as  a  protedion  againfl:  the  injuries  of  wea- 
ther. The  mixed  emanations  of  animal  bodies 
are  not  friendly  to  animal  life.  Such  emanations 
abound  in  crouded  tents ;  they  are  condenfed, 
and  concentrated  with  double  force,  in  cold, 
damp,  and  foggy  weather ;  and  whatever  the 
fpecific  qualities  of  their  nature  may  be,  the  faft 
is  certain,  that  the  canvas  becomes  impregnated 
with  fomething  noxiops  to  health.    The  tents 
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are  Infe6ted;  and  an  army  is  thus  often  con- 
demned, in  addition  to  all  its  other  hardfliips, 
to  carry  an  infefted  lodging  in  its  train.  A  con- 
tagious difeafe  frequently  originates  in  the  field, 
in  the  manner  defcribed  ;  it  is  alfo  frequently 
generated  in  hofpitals  from  want  of  due  care  of 
the  pcrfons  of  the  fick,  want  of  bedding,  clothing, 
and  want  of  fuitable  accommodation,  that  is, 
hofpitals  with  fpace  and  ventilation,  rather  than 
ftrong  walls  and  faftied  windows. 

The  difeafe,  thus  generated,  is  the  contagious 
fever  of  the  crouded  lanes  and  fuburbs  of  manu- 
facturing and  fea-port  towns,  of  jails,  (hips,  and 
hofpitals.  It  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  people  to  people,  by 
the  medium  of  bedding,  clothing,  &c.  as  well 
as  contraded  by  approaching  the  perfons  of  the 
fick,  or  by  occupying  their  unpurified  apartments. 
But  though  its  influence  be  decidedly  and  direflly 
contagious,  the  fphere  of  its  aftion  is  not  exten- 
five.  It  does  not  appear  to  afFe6t  the  air  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  fick  apartment,  and  it  probably 
extends  but  a  few  feet  from  its  fource.  The 
proofs  of  this  are  numerous  ;  and  they  are  im- 
portant to  be  known,  for  men's  fears  are,  at 
prefent,  unneceffarily  alarmed  on  the  fcore  of 
contagion.  It  is  admitted  that  the  generation 
and  propagation  of  contagious  fevers  are  confi- 
derably  facilitated  by  certain  conditions  of  the 
air ;  but  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  fuch  difeafes 
neither  arife  from,  nor  radically  depend  upon 
pbvious  or  latent  qualifies  in  the  general  confti- 
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tution  of  the  atmofphere.    For  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  contagious  fever  often  prevails  in  certain 
diftrids  or  fuburbs  of  towns,  among  the  poorer 
clafles  of  ihe  inhabitants,  while  the  rich  and 
wealthy  are  in  perfed  health.    It  even  often  ra- 
vages the  ranks  of  an  army,  while  the  military 
officers  experience  no  difeafe.    The  medical  offi- 
cers, nurfes,  and  attendants  on  the  Tick  in  hof- 
pital,  fufFer,  in  many  cafes,  in  the  moft  exem- 
plary manner  ;   the  fervants  employed  in  the 
exterior  duties  remain  in  health,  unlefs  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  infeded  clothing. 
Perfons  who  occupy  the  cabin  of  tranfport  fhips, 
and  who  confine  themfelves  to  the  quarter-deck, 
generally  efcape  from  ficknefs,  while  a  fever  of 
the  moft  horrible  charader  prevails  between 
decks.    Further,  it  is  even  true,  that  fevers  of 
the  mofl  contagious  and  aggravated  kind  may 
be  admitted  into  villages,  without  danger  of 
being  communicated  to  the  inhabitants.  In  proof 
of  this  a  flrong  inflance  occurred  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  the  year  1795,  which  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  relate.    When  the  Britifh  army  embarked  for 
England  in  May  1795,  about  feven  hundred  fick 
men  were  left  behind,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bremenlehe.    They  were  the  gleanings  of  the 
hofpitals.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  worfb 
of  them  were  collected  at  Dorum,  and  placed  in 
barns  and  other  unoccupied  houfes.  The  difeafe 
was  of  a  mofl  aggravated  kind ;  for  no  perfon 
entered  the  fick  apartments,  as  nurfe  or  orderly, 
or  even  touched  their  clothes  as  wafher,  who  did 
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not  fufter  an  attack:— the  villagers  were  not 
afFe£led.  A  part  of  the  fame  people,  though  in 
a  lefs  defperate  ftate  of  difeafe,  were  difpofed  of 
at  a  neighbouring  village, — diftant  a  mile  and  a 
half.  They  were  alfo  placed  in  barns ;  but  here 
the  villagers  lived  under  the  fame  roof.  The 
difeafe  was  communicated  to  them  ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  two  months,  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion was  dead.  Inftances  of  a  fimilar  kind  are 
numerous.  Thefe  and  others  ferve  to  prove, 
that  the  fphere  of  contagion  is  not  extenfive ; 
and  as  it  mull  pafs  from  man  to  man,  or  from 
what  has  been  near  a  fick  man  to  one  in  health, 
it  fcarcely  can  be  fuppofed  that  it  ever  will  fpread 
extenfively,  fo  as  to  communicate  a  general  epi- 
demic, either  to  a  town  or  country.  Hence  the 
dread  of  imported  contagion  is  a  bug-bear? — The 
fadl  of  importation,  in  the  manner  alleged,  is 
not  fupported  by  one  authentic  hiftory,  and  it  is 
not  confiflent  with  the  nature  of  things. 

When  the  contagious  procefs  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  the  endemic  fever  of  the  autumn, 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  ftated,  the  au- 
tumnal difeafe  then  difappearing,  a  new  one 
\  arifes,  which  proceeds  to  propagate  itfelf  from 
perfon  to  perfon  through  a  long  feries.  The 
power  of  propagation  a£ls  more  vigoroufly,  that 
is,  the  caufe  acquires  concentration  and  force, 
in  damp,  foggy,  and  cold  weather,  in  ill  venti- 
lated apartments,  in  crouded  barracks,  crouded 
tranfport  fhips,  in  crouded  hofpitals,  andln  damp 
and  low  cottages.    It  is  checked,  that  is,  the 
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concentration,  which  gives  force  to  the  caufe,  is 
prevented  by  dry,  windy  weather,  by  expofure 
to  pure  air,  but,  contrary  to  common  opinion,^ 
not  by  cold  air.    In  proof  of  this  fa6l  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  fever,  which  arofe  ir\  the 
3ritifh  army  on  the  continent,  in  the  year  1794, 
continued  during  the  intenfely  cold  weather  of 
1795,  without  abatement.    But  though  the  con- 
tagion of  fever  be  not  deftroyed  by  very  intenfe 
degrees  of  cold,  it  is  evidently  weakened,  dif- 
fufed  and  prevented  from  acquiring  concentra- 
tion, under  the  operation  of  heat,  whether  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  or  the  heat  of  fire  carried  to  a 
high  temperature.  It  is  proved  in  a  multitude  of 
inftances,  that,  under  a  high  degree  of  heat,  with 
free  ventilation,  the  propagation  of  contagious 
fever  makes  but  Httle  progrefs ;  for  though  the 
noxious  caufe  may  even  then  be  generated,  it  is 
not  condenfed  or  concentrated,  fo  as  to  acquire 
a  vigoroufly  noxious  power.    That  the  power 
of  the  contagious  material  is  increafed  by  con- 
denfation,  after  produdion,  is  concluded  from 
the  known  faft,  that  the  forms  of  contagious 
fevers,  which  date  their  origin  to  contadl  with 
infe6led  clothing  or  infecled  apartments,  are  of 
a  worfe  character,   or  fhew  the  a6lion  of  a 
ftronger  caufe,  than  thofe  which  arife  imme- 
diately from  conta6l  with,  or  near  approach  to 
the  difeafed  body  of  the  living  fubjed.  The 
caufes,  which  favour  condenfation,  are  obvious ; 
as  thofe,  which  prevent  it,  are  plain  and  com- 
monly known.    According  to  the  general  prin- 
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ciple  which  regulates  this  matter,  the  contagious 
difeafe,  which  arifes  fo  readily  among  Tick  per» 
fons,  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  fhews  a  dif. 
portion  to  diminifh  towards  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  when  the  weather  is  dry  with  an  accom- 
panying warmth.  The  Tick  then  naturally  defire 
ventilation,  or  court  the  refrefhment  of  fuccef- 
fions  of  pure  air.  The  difeafe  thus  ufually  dif- 
appears  in  fpring  ;  and  the  errors  in  manage- 
ment mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  be  great,  where  it 
continues  in  force  in  the  fummSr  months  :  yet 
fuch  errors,  though  great,  are  not  uncommon ; 
for  contagious  fever  committed  great  ravages,  in 
the  late  war,  among  new  regiments,  even  in 
fummer.  The  greateft  care  is  necelTary  to  pre- 
vent propagation  when  imported  into  a  tranfport 
(hip  J  and  the  greateft  exertion  is  fcarcely  equal 
to  the  extinguiOiing  of  it  in  any  feafon,  while  the 
fhip  remains  in  European  feas  ;  but  where  there 
is  good  management,  it,  for  the  moft  part,  de- 
clines on  entering  into  the  trade  winds  of  a  tro- 
pical climate.  When  exifting,  it  is  known'  to 
decline  or  difappear  under  the  tranfition  men- 
tioned J  fo  it  is  fcarcely  ever  obferved  to  be  ge- 
nerated within  the  tropics,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  the 
moft  unpardonable  negled,  or  under  very  pecu- 
liar circumftances  of  fituation.— The  contagious 
procefs  is  thu<5  a  condition  generated  artificially  ; 
it  is  capable  of  being  counterafted  and  annulled 
by  natural  or  artificial  means.  The  difeafe  may 
be  arrefted  in  its  courfe ;  but  it  is  ftill  true,  that, 
where  it  arifes  from  a  contagious  caufe,  it  receives 
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an  impreflion  of  a6lion  at  the  date  of  its  origin, 
which  produces,  as  its  genuine  produ6l,  a  caufe 
fimilar  in  kind,  though  weakened  and  rendered 
abortive  by  a  variety  of  controlling  circumftan- 
ces. — Such  is  a  fhort  hiftory  of  endemic  fever  in 
its  origin,  of  an  efte£t  arifmg  in  its  train,  the 
produft  of  artificial  caufes,  and  of  the  natural  or 
artificial  deftrudion  of  that  product  or  efFeft. 

The  other,  that  isj  the  epidemic  clafs  of  febrile 
difeafes,  is  not  explicable  on  fo  plain  a  principle 
as  the  preceding.  The  circumftances  of  its  caufe 
are  flill  dark  and  myfterious.  It  does  not  correflly 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  feafons ;  for  epidemics 
are  found  to  appear  at  any  time,  in  any  place, 
and  ufually  after  an  interval  of  feveral  years,  or 
confecutively  in  a  feries  of  years.  The  appearance 
of  fuch  difeafes  is  frequent  in  fome  countries ; 
it  is  rare  in  others.  The  caufe  is  inexplicable  in 
our  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge  ;  but  it  feems  to 
be  connedled  with  fome  fecret  movement  in  the 
interior,  or  in  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It 
arifes  in  diftri6ts,  travels  in  trafts,  fometimes 
confined  to  a  narrow  fphere,  fometimes  fpreading 
widely ;  and,  like  a  deftroying  angel  carrying 
famine  with  it,  as  well  as  peflilence.  When 
epidemic  ficknefs  happens  in  the  feafon  of  vege- 
tation, it  has  often  been  obferved,  that  vegetable 
produdlions  are  blighted  or  changed  in  their 
qualities  5  in  prevalence  of  endemic  ficknefs, 
vegetation  is  often  luxuriant,  and  the  harveil 
abundant ;  for  the  caufes  of  abundant  vegetation 
and  abundant  endemic  difeafe,  if  not  the  fame, 
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are  nearly  connefted.    It  is  proved  by  fufficient 
evidence,  that  endemic  difeafes  are  not  contagious 
in  their  own  natures.  It  will  fcarcely  be  luppofed 
by  any  one,  who  weighs  the  matter  maturely, 
that  epidemics  originally  arife  from  human  con- 
tagion.   It  is  difficult  to  fay  pofitively,  whether 
or  not  they  are  propagated  by  it  j  for  the  per- 
fons  who  vifit  or  attend  the  fick  may  be  fup- 
pofed  themfelves  to  have  come  near  the  original 
fource  of  the  malady.  But  whether  epidemics  be 
perfonally  contagious  or  not,  it  is  perfedly  plain, 
that  their  progrefs  cannot  be  flopped  by  the  laws 
of  quarantine  ;  for  it  ilTues  from  the  earth,  fo  as 
not  to  be  feizable,  or  it  travels  widely  in  the  air, 
— a  medium  too  fubtile  for  the  fetters  of  man. 
It  has  been  obferved  by  writers,  that  the  pro- 
dufts  of  the  earth  (hew  marks  of  change  or  alter- 
ation preceding  to,  or  during  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  ficknefs  ;  yet  it  is  not  always,  indeed 
it  is  rarely,  that  there  are  vifible  changes  in  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  air  ;  for  undue  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold,  of  dry  or  damp,  in  the  weather, 
are  not  peculiar  to  thefe  times.    The  malady 
arifes  fuddenly,  it  often  difappears  fuddenly, — 
or  leaves  one  diftrift,  to  appear  in  another.  Of 
this  clafs  of  epidemics  may  be  reckoned  a  certain 
fpecies  of  catarrhal  fever,  called  influenza  ;  the 
clafs  of  cryfipelatous  affections,  as  certain  kinds 
of  angina,  ophthalmia,  dyfentery,  and  even  ge» 
neral  fever  of  a  peculiar  character.    The  epi- 
demic is  fometimes  widely  extended  ;  fometimes 
it  is  merely  local.    When  widely  extended,  it 
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tnuft  be  fup'pofed  to  depend  upon  fome  hidden 
derangement  in  the  materials  of  the  eartht-on 
a  movement  of  parts  into  new  contad,  giving 
out  a  new  or  unufual  produ(5l.  This  may  be 
general  in  a  country,  or  a  diftrid  of  country,  or 
it  may  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow  fpot.  If 
extenfive,  it  is  the  work  of  nature ;  if  local,  it 
may  fometimes  perhaps  be  artificial, — the  work 
of  man  forming  new  combinations  in  the  foil,  or 
expofing  the  materials  to  the  a6tion  of  new  caufes. 
The  chara6ter  of  epidemics  is  frequently,  though 
not  always,  malignant :  when  malignant,  it  is 
fatal  by  a  different  rule  from  that  which  obtains 
in  difeafes  of  the  endemic  clafs. 

The  other  clafs  of  febrile  difeafes,  of  which 
febrile  irritation  only  is  a  circumftance,  is  the 
eruptive  clafs,  fpecifically  contagious.    Such  are 
not  the  producl  of  fcafon  or  local  circumftances; 
yet  their  propagation  is  favoured  or  difcouraged 
by  accidental  circumftances  conneded  with  fea- 
fon.    The  fever  arifes  from  the  flimulation  of 
Extraneous  matter,  the  motions  excited  produce 
a  fimilar  produft,  and  fubfide  when  that  is  per- 
feded.     The  character  of  the  accompanying 
fever  is  various, — mild  or  malignant,  according 
to  circumftances  of  feafon,  fituation,  or  condi- 
tion of  fubjeft.    The  plague,  a  difeafe  not  yet 
well  known,  feems  to  be  fpecifically  contagious, 
and  locally  eruptive  in  its  peculiar  nature.  It 
feems  to  have  a  direct  diforganizing  effed:,  as 
appears  to  be  the  cafe  wirh  feveral  other  poifons, 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral. 
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It  is  ftated  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  human 
difeafes,  particularly  the  clafs  of  difeafes  denomi- 
nated fever,  confift  radically  in  an  altered  rhythm 
of  animal  movement.  The  fcale  of  deranged 
movement  is  extenfive,  and  the  modes  are 
various ;  but  the  character  of  the  aftion  points 
to  two  general  objedls  only,  viz.  an  adion  of 
creation,  or  an  action  of  diffolution.  In  health, 
the  rhythm  of  movement  is  regular  j  the  produd 
of  that  movement  is  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of 
health.  In  difeafe,  the  rhythm  is  difturbed,  and 
the  produd  is  changed,  correfponding  with  the 
impreffion  of  the  original  caufe  communicated  to 
organifm,  varioufly  diverfified,  and  differently 
combined  in  different  fubjeds,  according  to  dif- 
ference of  radical  or  accidental  circumftances. 
The  effe£t  is  communicated  generally  to  the 
whole  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine,  or  it 
principally  manifefts  itfelf  in  one.  It  is  locally 
that  its  produdls  are  chiefly  confpicuous.  The 
expreflion  of  the  adion  of  the  caufes  of  fever  is 
of  two  charaders.  In  the  one,  the  charader  of 
which  tends  to  iffue  by  creation,  that  is,  by 
bringing  forth  a  new  or  modified  produdion, 
the  confequences  are  not  fatal  by  primary  effed. 
They  are  fatal  by  fecondary  effefl,  that  is,  by  mif- 
placed  evacuations,  effufions  in  important  parts, 
inflammation  and  abfcefs ;  or  they  are  fatal  by 
non-effed,  that  is,  fuflTocation,  the  adion,  from 
accidental  counterading  caufes,  not  correfpond- 
ing with  the  imprefliion.  Such  difeafe  may 
either  be  contagious  or  not  contagious  i  and  it  is 
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not  in  its  own  nature,  what,  ftridly  fpeaklng, 
is  called  malignant.  It  has  a  period  of  duration, 
and  a  crifis  or  produft,  according  to  an  efta- 
blilhed  rule  of  order  ;  and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  thefe,  is  the  event— falutary  or  fatal  by 
fecondary  efFe6l.  The  morbid  caufe  has  here  its 
genuine  expreflion  in  adion,  and  the  movements 
tend  to  a  given  ilfue  according  to  rule ;  but  be- 
fides  this,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  expref- 
lion is  clouded  and  obfcured  by  circumflances, 
principally  by  circumflances  connected  with  con- 
dition of  fubjeft.  The  genuine  aclion  is  not 
developed  ;  a  mixture  of  tumults  and  irritations 
arifes  from  contending  caufes ;  the  movements 
are  opprefled,  and  the  produ61ive  effecl  of  the 
difeafe  is  marred  ;  adion  fubfides,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  dilTolution  enfues.  Such  event  is  fre- 
quent in  ftrong  and  plethoric  fubjecls  in  very 
hot  and  dry  weather ;  or  in  European  fubjecls 
fuddenly  tranfported  to  hot  climates.  The  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  creative  procefs,  and  the  tendency 
to  the  oppofite  effed,  feem  here  to  originate,  in 
force  of  caufe  and  combination  of  circumflances, 
that  is,  in  excefs  of  irritation  and  excels  of 
irritability  producing  complicated  aiftion,  rather 
than  in  the  operation  of  a  caufe  producing  a 
radically  malignant  corruptive  procefs.  In  dif- 
eafes,  the  operative  procefs  in  which  tends  to 
creation,  the  principle  of  life  is  ftrong  ;  but  the 
motions  of  life  are  perverted  in  a  greater  or  lefler 
degree.  Such  aflion  has  many  different  (hades ; 
and  it  mixes,  in  various  complications,  with  the 
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&ci\on  of  the  counter  procefs.  Difeafes,  which 
arife  from  endemic  caufes,  many  of  thofe  which 
arife  from  fpecific  contagions,  even  the  artificial 
produft  of  general  febtile  contagions,  have  ra- 
dically, in  their  own  natures,  the  charafter 
which  belongs  to  the  creative  procefs ;  but 
the  regular  efFed,  as  obferved,  is  often  fufpend- 
ed,  or  rendered  abortive  by  a  concurrence  of 
counterafling  caufes. 

The  difeafes,  which  arife  from  the  operation 
of  epidemic  caufes,  have  frequently,  though 
not  neceflarily  or  uniformly,  a  charafleriftic 
tendency  to  the  corruptive  procefs,  the  adion 
of  the  caufe  loofening,  in  an  inexplicable  man- 
ner, the  hinges  of  organization.  They  are  thus 
radically  malignant.  Of  this  nature  are  certain 
forms  of  the  eryfipelatous  clafs,  as  ulcerated 
fore  throat,  and  all  thofe  maladies  which  afTume 
the  ulcerating  procefs,  fome  kinds  of'ophthal- 
mia,  bloody  flux,  plague,  fever  with  a  particu- 
lar  tendency  to  gangrene,  particularly  fever  in 
relapfe.  In  the  pure  and  unmixed  forms  of  this 
charaaer  there  is  no  diftindl  period  or  form  of 
crifis.  The  procefs,  proceeding  in  its  courfe  of 
diforganizaiion,  terminates  in  death  ;  or,  it  is 
checked  by  the  application  of  artificial  melns,  or 
by  fome  mexplicable  condition  among  the  pre 
celfes  of  nature.  A  new  movement  then  arifes 
at  the  fourcesoflife,  the  corruptive  procefs  ceafes, 
the  creative  commences  as,  in  contrary  circum- 
ftances,  the  creative,  when  ineffeaive,  degene- 
rates into  the  corruptive. 

The 
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The  outlines  of  general  chara^ler  are  didina 
in  their  extremes ;  but  they  have,  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  a  certain  mixture  and  complication,  and 
they  fometimes  appear  to  alternate  or  to  change 
place.  The  caufe  of  the  malignant  or  gangre- 
nous charaf^er,  in  difeafes,  is  often  a  product  of 
nature.  A  malady  polTeffing  fuch  charatler  is 
epidemic,  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places, 
in  an  extenfive  degree.  It  is  then  a  manufadure 
from  Nature's  ftore-houfe.  It  is  alio  fome- 
times evidently  the  product  of  human  errors  and 
negle£ls,  concentrating,  changing  and  modifying 
condition  of  caufe  and  circumflance  of  fubje£l,  ii> 
fuch  manner  that  an  artificial  corruptive  effed 
is  the  confequence.  This  is  not  rare  in  crouded, 
ill  conftrufted  hofpltals,  where  the  corruptive 
procefs  is  ftiongly  manifefted,  particularly  in  the 
charac'Her  of  relapfe.  In  difeafes  of  the  malignant 
or  gangrenous  character,  blood  drawn  from  the 
body  does  not  cohere,  or  feparate  decidedly  into 
different  parts.  It  ihews  no  life, — no  difpofition 
for  new  formation.  This  effecfl  is  obvious  at 
particular  times  and  in  particular  fituations  ;  but 
the  caufe  is  inexplicable,  depending  on  a  latent 
principle,  which  afFefts  the  hinges  o-f  vital  orga- 
nization. The  vital  principle,  in  fuch  cafe,  does 
not  appear  lo  be  generated  in  due  force  and 
aQivity, — and  animal  adion  is  weak.  In  the 
other  cafe,  the  blood  coheres  ftrongly,  forms 
rapidly  into  firm  and  compaft  parts,  as  if  it  had 
an  excefs  of  the  creative  quality.  But  though  fo 
difpofed  to  unite,  and  to  form  into  new  combi- 
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nations,  there  is  variety  in  the  mode.  In  thefe 
points, — that  is  in  excefs  or  defeft  of  vitality,  with 
iheir  various  modes  and  (hades,  confifts  a  moft  im-* 
portant  confideration  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes* 
— The  gangrenous  or  corruptive  efFe£l,— *the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  adion  of  a  peculiar  caufe,  marks 
the  character  of  a  malignant  difeafe ;  but  a 
malignant  difeafe  which  is  not  neceffarily  conta- 
gious. 

The  limits  of  the  prefent  (ketch  do  nor  permit 
a  detail  of  all  the  illuftrations  of  which  the 
fubjedl  is  capable,  on  the  grounds  aflumed  in 
the  preceding  pages.  In  fearching  for  a  principle, 
as  a  bafis  on  which  to  form  opinion,  and  diredfc 
effort  in  the  endeavours  to  reftore  loft  health, 
obfervation  carries  us  no  farther  than  to  changes 
in  the  rhythm  or  harmony  of  movement  in 
organic  aftion.  Such  derangement  is  the  obvious 
effect  of  the  application  of  powers  ftronger  in 
foj^ce,  or  of  a  nature  different  to  thofe  which 
maintain  the  natural  harmony  of  adion,  on 
which  depends  perfection  of  funftion  in  parts 
and  in  the  whole.  The  reftoration  of  the  loft 
harmony  of  a<5lion  is  the  reftoration  of  health. 
This  admits  of  no  difpute ;  but  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  lie  in  accompliftiing  the  purpofe  ;  for 
the  modes  of  derangement  are  various,  and  can* 
not  be  brought  into  order,  in  all  cafes,  by  the 
fame  means  ;  —  fo  different  are  they,  indeed,  that 
means,  which  tune  to  harmony  in  one  cafe,  loofen 
the  cords  of  life  in  another.  Hence  the  office  of 
phyfician  is  a  difficult  one.    It  implies  a  previous 
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knowledge  of  all  that  can  be  known  of  a  Immara 
body ;  it  demands  a  mod  minute  and  attentive 
obfervation  of  changes  and  accidents  in  individual 
cafes  of  difeafe,  in  order  to  afcertain  precifcly 
the  error,  or  mode  of  error  ;  and  it  requires  the 
poiFeffion  of  a  bold  and  penetrating  judgement, 
capable  of  rapidly  feizing  the  means,  and  of 
meafuring  them  correctly  in  the  quantity,  which 
infures  the  accomplifhment  of  the  endk 

The  principle,  which  animates  organization,  is 
the  principle  upon  which  medical  means  only  can 
operate.  We  are  ignorant  of  its  nature,  and 
muft  ever  remain  fo  ;  but  obfervation  is  capable 
of  intruding  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  moft 
effential  of  its  laws.  We  learn  from  experience, 
that  there  are  many  cafts  where  we  may  afl 
boldly  with  fafety,  and  accomplifli  our  objed 
with  certainty  ;  others,  where  our  fteps  muft  be 
cautious,  and  where  the  objedl  can  be  attained 
only  imperfeclly ;  while  there  are  fome  conditions, 
where  our  obfervations  have  brought  us  no  light, 
or  where  our  means  can  furnifh  us  with  no  aid. 
The  art  is  thus  imperfect,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
fay  whether  or  not  it  is  progreffive.  It  calls 
more  than  any  other  for  the  exertions  of  genius; 
for,  next  to  a  pure  mind,  there  is  nothing  fo 
valuable  as  a  healthy  body.  Yet,  with  all  this 
claim  to  confideratioft,  the  medical  art  ftands 
with  the  public  at  a  very  low  point  of  eftimation. 
It  is  only  accidentally  that  it  leads  to  riches,  and 
it  never  leads  to  honours.  On  its  own  account  it 
is  little  refpea:edj  and  it  is  difScult  to  fay, 
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whether  the  want  of  refpe^l  be  chargeable  to  the 
infenfibjlity  of  mankind,  which  little  efteems  its 
greatert:  bleffing  ;  or  to  an  opinion,  that  the  pre- 
tended art  has  not  this  bleffing  to  beftow ;  for 
the  art  of  healing  has  as  yet  attained  no  eftabliftied 
principle,  which  furniflies  a  demonftrative  proof 
of  its  truth  and  utility.    Medical  opinions  fluc- 
tuate and  change ;  are,  indeed,  often  fo  diredly 
at  variance  with  one  another  on  points  which 
externally  appear  to  be  the  fame,  that  the  fcep- 
tical  are  ready  to  pronounce  the  whole  fcience  of 
medicine  to  be  a  fabric  without  foundation,  and 
the  pradical  art  a  trade  of  impofiiion  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.    The  art,  indeed,  is  not 
perfedl ;  nor  has  it  yet  arrived  near  to  perfec- 
tion :   but  it  is  not  entirely  fictitious.    It  ha$ 
a  bafis.  Thofe  who  are  efteemed  ignorant  have 
difcovered  fome  part  of  the  truth  ;  the  learned, 
by  attempting  to  go  farther  than  the  limited 
power  of  man  is  permitted  to  go,  have  flopped 
fliort  of  the  point  which  the  knowledge  of  man 
is  permitted  to  attain.   They  have  conjedured, 
where  they  ought  only  to  have  obferved  and 
recorded.    Obfervations,  corredly  made,  lead 
to  knowledge.    If  the  appearances  which  arife 
during  the  flate  of  difturbed  economy,  are 
found  to  fpring  from  one  fource  mediately  or 
immediately;  and  if  they  be' found  to  arrange 
themfeives  immediately,    or   by  their  confe- 
quences  in  elfedt  upon  one  vifible  principle,  one 
effential  point  of  relation  is  eftabliflied.  The 
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"View  may  be  limited,  but  it  will  be  correfl.  It 
is  permitted  to  man  to  obferve  Nature's  laws. 
We  may  obferve  them  accurately,  but  we  err 
when  we  prefume  to  conjedlure  about  the  hidden 
fprings  of  her  a£tian. 

It  is  within  the  reach  of  common  obfervation, 
that  the  natural  rhythm  of  movement,  which 
obtains  in  health,  is  difturbed  during  the  exif- 
tence  of  fever;  or  rather,  that  fever  actually 
confifls  in  a  rhythm  of  movement  irregular  in 
time  or  force  j  hence  the  reftoration  of  rhythm 
is  necelTarily  the  reftoration  of  health.  This 
is  a  clear  point ;  but  previous  to  fuch  attempt  of 
reftoring  the  natural  harmony  of  movement,  it 
is  often  necelTary  to  arreft  the  irregular  courfe 
of  the  exifting  motions,  in  order  to  bring 
back,  with  greater  facility  and  certainty,  the 
form  of  the  rhythm  which  has  been  loft  ;  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  it  is  often  neceffary  to  caufe  a 
military  column  to  halt,  when  moving  incor- 
redly,  fo  that  it  may  more  eafily  lay  hold  of 
the  regular  cadence  of  the  ftep.  There  are 
many  cafes,  where  this  may  be  done  boldly  and 
without  fear  ;  fome,  where  it  muft  be  done 
with  the  greateft  care  and  caution  ;  and  others, 
where  it  cannot  be  attempted  without  im- 
minent rifk,  the  movements  being  fo  rooted, 
that  they  muft:  be  permitted  to  go  on  to  the 
appointed  period  and  ufual  form  of  termination, 
linlefs  where  they  abfolutely  threaten  danger  to 
jife.-_But,  where  the  condition  is  prefent,  which 
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vramnfs  the  attempt  of  arrefling  the  difordered 
rhythm  of  movement,  previous  to  the  applica- 
tion of  caufes  calculated  to  excire  motions 
analogous  to  thofe  of  health,  the  means  differ, 
according  to  the  circum fiances  of  the  cafe  and 
condition  of  the  fubjed.  Of  preliminary  remedies 
employed  in  this  view,  bleeding  and  emetics  are 
two  of  the  moft  powerful  and  mod  generally 
applicable.    When  the  difeafed  motions  have 
been  arrefted,  or  fubverted  by  the  employment 
of  thefe  or  other  means,  the  pure  air  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  univerfal  and  common  ftimulant 
of  life,  is  often  fufficient  to  folicit  the  organic 
(Iruclure  to  refume  its  natural  adlion.  But, 
where  the  power  of  this  hWs,  or  is  fuppofed  not 
to  be  fufficient  to  effect  the  purpofe,  others 
which  are  of  greater  force,  or  which  are  capable 
of  more  direct  management,  are  called  in  aid. 
Of  thefe,  baching,  — alternate  warm  and  cold 
bathing  are  among  the  moft  powerful  ;  and  as 
the  manner  of  ufing  thefe,  and  fome  other  reme- 
dies, may  not  have  been  fully  explained  by  the  au- 
thor in  hisformer  publications,  hewillnowattempt 
to  define  fuch  circuraftances  as  he  had  then  over- 
looked altogether,  or  touched  in  a  hafty  manner. 

Bleeding.  Bleeding  has,  perhaps,  expe- 
rienced more  revolutions  of  reputation  as  a 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  fever,  than  any  other 
remedy  which  has  been  employed  by  phyficians. 
In  fome  ages,  and  in  fome  countries,  it  has  been 
confidered  as  the  cardinal  hinge  of  medical 
means  j  in  others  it  has  been,  and  by  fome  it  is 
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even  now  regarded  with  abhorrence,  confidered 
as  a  pradice  mofl:  certainly  paving  the  way  for 
defl:ru6tion.  Such  oppofite  opinions  can  fcarcely 
be  accounted  for.  They  ferve  to  bring  difgrace 
on  the  medical  profeflion ;  for,  as  difeafes  are  fun- 
damentally the  fame  now,  which  they  were  fif- 
teen hundred  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  Galen 
and  Sydenham  muft  either  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  Angularly  deceived,  in  reporting  fo  favour- 
ably of  the  effects  of  this  remedy ;  or  we  muft 
ourfelves  be  fuppofed  to  be  precipitate,  in  con- 
demning, as  hurtful,  the  ufe  of  means  which 
they  found  to  be  fo  beneficial.  Galen  was  a 
man  of  great  knowledge  ;  Sydenham  was  a  man 
of  great  candour.  If  the  one  reafoned  well>  the 
other  reported  truly.  It  may  be  alledged,  that 
their  opinions  concerning  caufes  biaffed  their 
judgement,  and  led  them  into  error.  From 
fuch  opinions,  the  prefent  times  are  not  exempt- 
ed. If  Galen  was  led  to  the  ufe  of  the  lancet, 
by  a  pre-conceived  opinion  of  plethora,  we  are 
deterred  from  it  by  a  belief  in  debility, — an  opi- 
nion not  refting  on  better  foundations  than  that 
of  plethora,  viz.  both  elFefts  of  febrile  aftion, — 
not  caufes. 

It  is  unfortunate,  where  the  arbitrary  and  fluc- 
tuating accidents  of  fymptoms  come  to  be  aded 
upon  as  caufes  influencing  a  fcheme  of  medical 
treatment ;  for  the  views  formed  upon  fuch 
grounds  muft  neceflTarily  be  fallacious.  They 
cannot  be  general ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be 
right,  they  are  only  right  by  accident.    In  illuf- 
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tration  of  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
courfe  of  fever  has  often  been  cut  fhort  abruptly 
by  a  very  copious  bleeding  ;  it  may  even,  per- 
haps, have  fometimes  happened,  that  a  fimilar 
refult  has  followed  the  exhibition  of  an  over  dofe 
of  opium,  or  ftrong  liquor.  The  hO:  may  be 
true  in  both  cafes :  the  means  are  thought  to  be 
of  a  diredly  oppofite  nature ;  and  the  appear- 
ances of  the  difeafe  vi^ere  probably  not  very  dif- 
ferent. One  confiders  the  malady  as  arifing 
from,  or  depending  upon  plethora;  the  other 
confiders  it  as  arifmg  from,  or  depending  upon 
debility.  The  truth  more  certaiply  is,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  a  caufe.  The 
exiftence  of  the  fever  depends  upon  a  per- 
verted rhythm  in  organic  movements ;— pletho- 
ra, or  exprefTion  of  debility,  are  comprehended 
among  the  figns.  The  adion  confequent  to 
bleeding,  or  the  action  of  an  over  dofe  of  opium, 
or  ftrong  liquor,  changes  the  condition  of  the 
fyftem;  the  exifting  effecl:  ceafes,  and  a  new 
movement  arifes.  The  effeft  may  be  confidered, 
as  the  effeft  of  the  force  of  a  new  ftimulus,  or 
of  a  condition,  confequent  to  the  change  of  eir- 
cumftances,  in  confequence  of  which  the  com- 
mon ftimulants  of  life  become  fufficient  to  re- 
ftore  and  fupport  the  adion  neceffary  to  health, 
and  infeparable  from  it. 

In  fixing  upon  a  principle  upon  which  to 
arrange  a  plan  of  cure,  it  is  neceffary  to  proceed 
with  caution,— not  to  advance  a  ftep  beyond 
what  is  vifible  and  demonftrable.    The  principle 

cannot 
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cannot  be  true  as  a  principle,  unlefs  it  apply 
in  all  conditions :  therefore  any  foundation 
built  upon  a  fymptom  or  part  mufl  be  imperfecl. 
If  the  principle  be  iraperfed,  the  application  of 
it  in  praftice  will  often.be  defective.  It  will  ftill 
be  more  unfortunate,  where,  inftead  of  being 
limply  imperfed,  it  is  pofitively  falfe.  It  is  thus 
that  the  expreffion  of  debility,  or  want  of  efFed 
in  fundion, — a  neceffary  confequence  of  pervert- 
ed rhythm  in  organic  movement,  is  confidered, 
at  prefent,  as  the  fpecific  and  primary  expreffion 
of  the  adion  of  the  caufe  of  fever,  confequently 
the  eifedl  to  be  removed  ; — the  removal  of  that 
effect  is  fuppofed  to  be  accompliflied  by  dired 
addition  to  the  force  of  the  moving  powers.  In 
the  economy  of  a  machine,  the  corred  perfor- 
mance of  the  offices  of  which  depends  upon  a 
due  form  of  movement  in  time  and  force,  the 
effisft  is  regulated  by  the  addition  made  to  the 
energies  of  the  moving  power,  or  by  the  removal 
of  refiftances  which  interrupt  the  courfe ;  for 
refiftance  is  neceffarily  implied  in  every  aft  of 
motion.  It  is  thus  obferved,  that  effedl,  or 
energy  of  movement,  in  certain  conditions  of 
difeafe,  is  often  more  affifled  by  taking  away 
two  pounds  of  blood,  than  by  adding  two  pints 
of  wine,  or  other  ftrong  liquor.  The  fad 
cannot  be  difputed,  for  it  occurs  daily.  It  forms 
an  important  bafis  in  regulating  the  movements 
of  the  animal  machine.  Abftradion  has  thus  an 
effed,  ftimulative  of  the  energies  of  movement. 
The  change  of  condition,  arifmg  from  a  change 
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of  condition  in  the  refifting  power,  has  the  elFeft 
of  a  direcl  ftimulus ;  adion^  confequently  be- 
comes more  effective,  though  no  povver  be  vifibly 
added,  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  give  energy  to 
the  moving  principle.  The  proofs  of  this  are 
numerous.  They  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to 
have  efcaped  the  notice  of  perfons  of  even  the 
mod  narrow  experience.  For  it  is  no  unufual 
thing  to  obferve,  that  perfons  debih'rated  to  the 
laft  extreme,  that  is,  perfons  in  fever,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  paralyzed,  or  not  capable  of 
producing  a  fingle  aftion  of  effect,  rife  up  in- 
ftantaneoufly  into  full  force  and  vigour,  in 
confequence  of  a  very  copious  bleeding.  It  may 
hence  be  inferred,  that  abftraftion  of  blood  has 
not,  in  its  own  nature,  a  pofitively  debilitating 
effeft  ;  for  in  confequence  of  it,  there  inflantly 
arifes  energy  of  movement,  and  adion  of  the 
natural  force.  This  fa6l  is  fo  much  under  the 
eye  of  every  one,  that  it  can  only  be  from  over- 
fight  or  prepolTefTion,  that  bleeding,  and  even 
fome  other  modes  of  evacuation,  employed  in 
the  cure  of  fevers,  are  confidered,  as  they  ge- 
nerally appear  to  be  at  prefent,  among  remedies 
of  the  pofitively  debilitating  clafs.  There  are 
pofitive  evidences,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  every  manis  competent  to  judge,  that 
the  effects  of  thefe  means  are  fometimes  in  the 
higheft  degree  ftimulant  of  the  movement  necef- 
fary  to  health.  The  idea,  that  abfl:ra£lion  is  direft- 
ly  and  unqualifiedly  debilitating  and  addition  the 
(:ontrary,  could  only  have  arifen  at  the  table  of 
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the  fgift.    From  thence  it  has  borrowed  all  its 
illuftratioiis.    For  obfervation  of  the  condition 
of  the  fick,  where  evacuation  is  fo  often  followed 
by  the  return  of  health  and  vigour  of  action ; 
and   where   evacuation,    Nature's   remedy, — • 
the  product  of  the  perverted  train  of  action  and 
mark  of  termination,  furnifties  it  but  fmall  fup- 
port.    It  does  not  require  any  very  deep  infight 
into  the  laws  of  animal  econqmy,  to  perceive 
that  debility,  that  is,  want  of  power  to  produce 
effed,  is  not  the  firft  and  fundamental  hinge  of 
fever.    The  dodlrine  of  the  caufe  is  palpably 
erroneous.  Tthe  means  of  remedy, — the  addition 
qfv  matters  of  a  diredly  Simulating  tendency, 
the  moft  dangerous  that  ever  has  influenced  me- 
dical pradice ;  for  though  it  be  admitted,  that 
the  direct  ftimulation  of  opium  and  wine  may 
fometimes  forcibly  terminate  the  courfe  of  a 
fever,  by  adding  to  the  energies  of  the  moving 
powers  ;  yet,  where  the  quantity  of  the  power, 
and  the  quantity  of  refiftance  are  not  correflly 
elHmated,  the  effeft  is  a  random  efFedt,  fucceed- 
ing  by  chancej  and,  when  failing,  precipitating 
the  fatal  event  by  accelerating  exhauftion  or 
paralyfis,  the  confequence  of  an  exertion  not 
carried  to  the  point  of  accomplifliment.    It  is, 
t';erefore,  the  fafer  meafure  to  diminifti  refiftance 
previoufly.  It  is  the  furer  meafure,  fqr  a  weaker 
degree  of  Simulation  has  then  a  proportionally 
greater  elFeft.    It  is  in  this  view  that  bleeding 
was  ufually  employed  by  the  author,  as  prepara- 
tory in  the  cure  of  fever.    The  fmiple  effed  of 
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bleeding  was,  fometimes,  of  itfelf  the  apparent 
caufe  of  the  return  of  health.    It  rarely  failed  to 
prepare  the  condition,  under  which  the  operation 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  treatment  was  effedlual. 
It  mud  not,   therefore,   be  underftood,  that 
bleeding  is  confidered  by  the  author,  as  a  debi- 
litating procefs.    Its  effeds  are  ftimulative,  re- 
latively according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
fubjecl :  and  they  are  extenfive,  for  they  are  felt 
in  all  parts  of  the  circulating  fyftem,  and  con. 
fequently,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  ani- 
mated machine.    The  abftradion  of  blood,  by  , 
its  exprefs  efiedl,  diminifhes  the  quantity  of  a 
body  to  be  moved  ;  and  thereby  increafes  the 
power  of  the  mover:  it  thus  facilitates  motion; 
but  this  is  not  all.    The  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  blood,  and  change  of  movement  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  diminution,  is  in  fome  manner 
produ6live  of  change  of  condition  at  the  fources 
of  life :  motion  is  affeaed,--changed,  even  fuf- 
pended  ;  difeafed  motions  are  arrefled  ;  an  op- 
portunity is  thereby  furnifhed   for   the  more^ 
effeaive  adion  of  thofe  powers,  which  are  pro- 
vided and  exprefsly  calculated  for  the  ftimu- 
lation  of  the  due  adion  of  health.  Bleeding, 
as  it  is  the  mofl:  manageable  power,  fo  it  poflefles 
the  mofl  abfolute  influence  over  animal  move- 
ment, either  as  diredly  effeaive  of  a  final  pur- 
pofe,  or  as  preparatory  to  the  adion  of  other 
means  neceffary  to  infure  the  final  purpofe. 
Bleeding  arrefts  difordered  movement,  reftores, 
or  increafes  fufceptibility  of  impreflion ;  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  where  that  is  deficient,  it  is,  in  point  of 
time,  the  firfl  on  the  liii:  of  remedies.  But  while 
valuable,  indeed  indifpen fable,  in  one  cafe ;  it 
is  unneceffary,  even  dangerous  in  others ;  for  it 
is  ufefal,  or  it  is  not  admiflible,  relatively,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  fubjedl.    A  derange- 
meni:  in  rhythm  of  movement  is  difeafe  in  all 
conditions ;  the  recovery  of  the  natural  order  of 
movement  is  recovery  of  health ;  yet,  as  the  j 
modes  of  derangement  are  various,  fo  are  the  i 
means  by  which  the  recovery  is  to  be  elFeded.  j 
The  great  power  of  bleeding  confifts  in  effedting  ] 
a£tual  change ;   in  reftoring,  or  increafing  a  I 
certain  fu  fceptibility  of  impreffion,  in  confequence  j 
of  which  the  body  becomes  capable  of  being  j 
more  eafily  acled  upon.  Where  decided  changes  | 
cannot  be  effeded  with  fafety,  it  is  not  admiflable  J 
in  the  full  exteat ;  and  where  fufceptibility  of 
impreffion,  generally  and  locally,  already  exifts,  } 
it  is  not  neccffcii  y.    The  conditions  which  de- 
termine its  ufe  are  fometimes  connedted  with 
general  circumftances,  confequently  common  to 
many  ;  they  are  at  other  times  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular fubjeds,  under  particular  circumftances 
of  difeafe. 

Among  the  general  circumftances,  which  influ- 
ence medical  praditioners  in  the  ufe  of  bleeding, 
may  be  reckoned  age  and  fex.  It  has  been  already 
obferved  that  bleeding  is  lefs  necefl'ary,  where 
there  already  exifts  fufceptibility  of  imprelTion. 
Onthis  ground,  it  is  lefs  necefl'ary  in  tender  years, 
and  in  youth,  than  in  grown  perfons,  or  in  old 
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perfons ;  lefs  neceffary  in  females  than  m  males, 
it  is  alio  lefs  necelTary  in  perfons  of  a  foft,  thin 
ik'm,  a  lax  and  delicate  fibre,  than  in  the  oppofite 
circum fiances.  It  alfo  has  appeared  to  be  lefs 
neceflary  among  the  inhabitants  of  champaign, 
fertile  and  moifl  countries,  than  among  the  in- 
habitants of  hilly,  barren  and- dry  diflrias.  It 
is  lefs  necelfary,  for  the  moft  part,  among  the 
rich,  luxurious  and  enfeebled  claffes  of  men, 
with  their  exceffes  of  fenfibility  of  mind  and 
body,  than  among  the  poor,  temperate,  and 
hardy  ruftic  i-lefs  necefl^ary  in  fummer,  unlefs 
in  very  hot  and  very  dry  weather,  than  in 
fpring ;  and  lefs  necelTary  in  autumn,  than  in 
winter.— Thefe  are  general  circumftances,  which 
have,  or  which  ought  to  have  fome  influence  in 
formmg  an  opinion  concerning  the  propriety  of 
bleeding; -knowledge  of  them  may  often  be 
ufeful,  in  direding  the  proper  meafure  in  point 
of  quantity.  The  particular  circumftances  be- 
long  to  particular  fubjeds,  under  particular 
forms  of  malady. 

The  remedy  of  bleeding  commands,  more 
direaiy  than  any  other,  fuch  condition  of  fever 
as  IS  pnncipally  manifefted  in  derangement  of 
the  circulating  fyftem.  In  cafe  of  fullnefs  and 
oppreffion  from  quantity,  whether  general  or 
local,  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  is  obvious.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  remedy  will  then  fcarcely  be  dif- 
puted  by  any,  if  the  figns  which  determine  the 
prefence  of  the  condition  be  agreed  upon  :  in 
this  there  is  often  difference  of  opinion. 
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In  the  earlier  ftage  of  fever,  where  the  pulfe, 
in  its  motion,  is  irregular  in  time  and  force ;  in 
its  adion,  quick,  hard,  irritated,  and  labouring 
to  overcome  a  refiflance  ;  or  where  it  is  regular 
in  time,  but  fluggifli  in  adion, — opprelTed,  and 
without  energy,  that  is,  without  freedom  of  ex- 
panfion  and  celerity  of  contradion,  the  effeds  , 
of  bleeding  are  equally  beneficial-,  though  the 
conditions  be  feemingly  different.     The  cir- 
cumftances,  which  accompany  thefe  oppofite 
ftates  of  the  pulfe,  are  alfo  different  and  peculiar. 
In  one,  the  refpiration  is  quick  and  hurried,—  ; 
and  the  breath  is  hot ;  in  the  other,  refpiration  ; 
is  opprelfed,  interrupted  with  fighing,  or  con- 
neded  with  a  difficulty  of  expanding  the  chefl:,—  ' 
as  if  from  want  of  power, — without  interruption  ! 
from  pain.    The  pain  of  the  head,  in  the  one,  i 
is  rending  and  tenfive,  with  ftrong  pulfation  of 
the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries, — and  with  j 
great  heat  on  the  forehead ;  in  the  other  it  is 
heavy  and  dull,  with  ftupor  and  inability  of  j 
commanding  thought, — with  a  clammy,  and  j 
fometimes  a  cold  forehead.    The  countenance,  | 
in  the  one,  is  agitated  and  confufed,  with  marks  ) 
of  agitation,   expreflive   of  pain, — fometimes  j 
threatening  and  grim  ;  in  the  other  it  is  heavy  | 
and  torpid,  fometimes  dark,  bloated,  and  inani-  j 
mate.    In  the  one  the  fivin  is  thick,  the  furface  i 
dry  and  diflended  ;    in  the  other,  damp  and  ^ 
greafy,  without  that  adivity  of  life,  which  occurs 
in  natural  perfpiration.    In  one  the  heat  is  deep, 
concentrated  rather  than  fuperficial, — ardent, 
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rather  warm  ;  in  the  other  it  is  often  below  the 
juft  point  of  heat  in  health,  but  its  impreffion 
is  different  from  that  which  the  heat  of  a  healthy- 
body  imparts, — known,  by  fenfation  to  perfons  of 
experience,  but  not  eafily  defcribed.  In  one,  the 
pains  in  the  back,  and  limbs  are  fevere,  and  all 
the  joints  feem  as  if  they  were  broken  and  un- 
hinged.  In  the  other,  there  is  torpor, — an  in- 
ability of  producing  a(5tion  of  effed  rather  than 
any  excefs  of  pain.    In  both,  the  fecretions  are 
fufpended  with  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  and  tumult, 
or  with  marks  of  bloated  ftagnation  and  inability. 
Thefe  conditions  are  different  externally  ;  but 
they  are  often  only  parts  in  the  fame  chain,  under 
different  circumdances  of  expreffion  ; — they  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  fame  remedy  in  the 
proceffes  of  cure.    This  form  af  fever,  whether 
appearing  with  the  marks  of  irritation  or  fuf- 
penfion  of  action,  (for  that  appears  to  be  an  ac- 
cidental  circumftance,)    is   more  common  in^ 
dry  weather  and  in  the  fpring  fealbn,  than  at 
other  times,  or  in  other  circumftances.    It  is 
common  in  exceffive  hot  and  dry  weather  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  is  common  with  Europeans,  as  the 
firfl  difeafe,  after  arrival  in  ,the  tropical  climates, 
particularly  in  dry  fituations  and  in  dry  weather'; 
or  under  change  of  condition,  from  free  air  and 
the  practice  of  exercife  in  free  air,  to  crouded 
places  and  a  flate  of  reft,— as  in  embarkation  in 
crouded  fhips.  In  one  cafe,  the  circulation  feems 
toftagnate,  the  blood  moving  flowly  in  the  veins, 
a«  if  from  the  operation  of  a  fufpending  power  ;  in 
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the  other,  movement  is  tumultuous,  but  circu- 
lation  is  impeded.  In  both  cafes,  feemingly 
fo  different,  bleeding  is  an  indifpenfable  remedy. 
If  properly  managed,  it  either  effeds  a  fafe  and 
fpeedy  cure,  or  it  paves  the  way  for  a  cure  being 
effedled  by  other  means.  In  the  cafe  of  tumult 
and  irritation  more  particularly,  the  blood  ought 
to  be  drawn  from  a  large  orifice, — not  meafured 
by  ounces,  but  allowed  to  flow  till  the  end  is 
attained,  that  is,  till  the  tenfive  pains,  fenfe  of  ful- 
nefs,  and  the  fenfe  of  refiftance  in  the  pulfe  be  no 
longer  perceived,  the  movement  becoming  regu- 
lar, free,  and  open ;  or,  till  the  movement  from 
being  fluggifh,  languid  and  oppreffed,  become 
brifk  and  energetic,  till  the  countenance  brighten 
up,  till  the  power  of  expanding  the  cheft  be 
reftored,  till  the  fkin  be  relaxed,  and  till  the 
fecretions  refume  their  courfe, — an  eflfed  indica- 
ted by  the  breaking  out  of  a  general  perfpiration, 
by  ficknefs,  vomiting,  evacuations  by  ftool,  or 
by  faintnefs.  It  is  feldom  that  lefs  than  twenty  " 
ounces  will  enfure  this  purpofe  in  a  violent  difeafe. 
It  may  even  fometimes  require  forty  to  produce 
complete  effeft ;  but  it  is  neceifary  that  effect  be 
produced  j  and  it  will  be  produced  by  perfeve- 
rance,  for  it  is  prefumed,  that  it  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  afcertained,  that  the  remedy  in  the 
cafe,  confifts  in  bleeding  properly  condufled. 
The  mod  fcrupulous  may  rely  with  confidence, 
that  the  quantity  of  forty,  even  of  fifty  ounces  will 
not  bring  life  into  danger  in  the  commencement 
of  a  fever,  where  the  conditions  are  fuch  as  havs 
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been  defcribed.  It  is  fafe,  and  it  is  even  frequently 
advifeable  to  continue  it  till  fainting  aftually  takes 
place,  or  till  a  difpofition  to  faint  is  ftrongly  felt ; 
for  it  is  under  fuch  circumflances,  that  fufcepti- 
bility  of  impreffion  is  reflored ;  an  end,  when, 
effeded,  which  lays  the  foundation  for  a  fpeedy 
and  a  fafe  cure.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  application  of 
pure  air,  the  common  ftimulant  of  life,  is  often 
fufficient  for  the  purpofej  at  leafl:  the  application 
of  others,  more  powerful  and  properly  managed, 
renders  the  procefs  almofl:  certain  *. 

In  the  other  condition  of  general  fever,  where 
the  pulfe  is  open  and  unconfined,  expanding,  or 
as  it  were  rifing  to  the  furface,  the  heat  fuper- 
ficial,  \larm,  rather  than  ardent  or  pungent, 
the  fkin  foft,    thin,   giving  an  impreflion  of 

*  Th  ere  may  be  fome  of  the  learned^  perhaps,  who  will 
not  be  dirpleafed  to  fee  that  the  authority  of  Galen  fanflions 
a  pra£lice  fully  as  bold  as  that  recommended  in  this  place. 
The  example  is  the  cafe  of  a  young  perfon,  ill  of  a  ftrong  fevet- 
of  the  kind,  confidered  as  conncded  with  plethora.  On  the 
beginning  of  the  third  day,  Galen  determined  to  bleed  him. 
A? 

Tri  ^TEjfai  5*5«y^£voj,  TTfWTov  jjLiv  ya,^  Etj  EvavTtay  xaTacTTOtni'  a^ixvEtja* 

To   C!t)IJ.C6y   tOUTOV    5  QVTS  TOi^ 

xufj-vovo-iy,  ova  avT>)  -rrj  5*oixoucrri  m  ^wa  <pvcru  ^i/vatr'av  T15  tvpui  tj^jo* 
■nx^OTC^e^v,  itthto.  ^'c^  ay</.yx.ni  «v  tok  tojovtoij  aoj^ouri  ETtrat 
AaX'^f^*?  yao-Tjo,-,  to-Ti  ^e  ote  xa*  xo^^rjj  f/xEToj,  £?)' ot;  aunxa 
j>6T»3rj  «7ro  TavTo;  tcu  o-w^ktos,  ») '^pwtej,  axff  6uy  xaXEJvw  ravS't |r)f 

U5ri«,  iffipcc^ccq,  a./^^umt,  tov  9ri/f etov.  De  Curat.  Morb.  Lib.  HI. 
Tom.  IV.  edit.  Bas.— The  above  is  a  cafe  in  point,— ftrong 
»n  faft,  and  well  reafoned,  — the  young  man  fell  into  a  pro- 
found deep,— the  difeafe  was  completely  extinguifhed. 
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buoyancy  and  elafticity ;  the  countenance  clear ; 
pains,  if  they  exift,  of  a  fharp  nature,  flying 
through  different  parts,  but  not  connected 
with  fenfations  of  weight  and  oppreffion,  bleed- 
ing is  not  by  any  means  neceffary.  Such  form 
of  difeafe  generally  terminates  by  regular  crifis  on 
or  before  the  feventh  day,  when  left  to  itfelf,  or 
treated  with  gentle  remedies.  If  it  be  determined 
to  cut  fliort  its  courfe  by  forcible  means,  the  ab- 
flradlion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  will  be  fer- 
viceable  j  for  by  increafing  the  fufceptibility^  of 
impreffion,  the  means  afterwards  employed  to  ex- 
cite new  motions  will  a6t  with  more  certain  ef- 
fect. The  remedy  however  is  not  indifpenfable ; 
and,  where  ufeful,  the  quantity  to  be  taken 
away  is  limited  to  a  meafure  not  exceeding  twenty 
ounces. — Such  form  of  difeafe  is  more  common ' 
in  mild,  moift  and  warm  weather,  among  per- 
fons  not  expofed  to  caufes  of  unufual  violence, 
as  excefs  of  cold  or  heat, — perfons'of  Toft  fl^ins 
-and  delicate  frames, — as  females  and  perfons  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

In  fevers  of  the  genuine  periodic  form,  bleed- 
ing is  a  remedy  for  which  there  rarely  is  occafion. 
Where  the  intermiffions,  or  remiflions  are  dif- 
tinfl,  the  paroxyfms  terminating  by  copioug 
perfpirations,  by  copious  vomitings  and  bilious 
evacuations,  plethora  not  exifting  and  the  fibre 
feeming  to  poffefs  fenfibility  to  impreflion,  bleed- 
ing is  by  no  means  neceffary  :  yet,  in  certain 
conditions  of  fever,  radically  periodic,  but,  from 
force  of  caufe  or  circumftance  of  fubje6l,  not 
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afluming  their  genuine  form,  it  is  often  not  only 
ufeful  but  indifpenfable.  Where  the  pulfe,  in 
the  ftate  of  remiflion,  conveys  an  idea  of  hard- 
nefs,  confinement,  or  want  of  expanfion,  par- 
ticularly where  connected  with  a  clouded  afpeft 
and  defective  fecretions,  bleeding  is  ufually  fol- 
lowed by  diftindt  intermiffion, — and  the  difeafe 
enters  into  the  common  road  of  cure.  Further, 
in  inftances  of  Endemic  fever,  fundamentally 
periodical,  but  conneded  with  a  dry,  thick  and 
torpid  fkin,  a  bloated  countenance,  fufpended  fe- 
cretions, a  fluggifti  and  oppreffed  movement,  or 
an  irritated  movement  without  productive  effedt, 
bleeding  is  indifpenfable ;  for  it  is  the  only  re- 
medy with  which  we  are  acquainted,  capable 
with  any  certainty  of  removing  the  mafk  which 
covers  the  genuine  expreffion  of  the  difeafe.  It 
effedts  a  change  in  the  circumftances  of  move- 
ment ;  the  fufceptibility  of  impreflion  is  refhored;' 
the  difeafe  appears  in  fts  own.  charader,  and- 
yields  to  ordinary  remedies.  It  is  probable,  even 
more  than  probable,  that  the  fever,  which  has 
committed  fuch  devaftation  in  America  for  fome 
years  paft,  was  only  conditionally  malignant, 
malked  by  circumftances  of  a  more  general  or 
local  nature  fo  as  not  to  appear  in  its  real  charac- 
ter. The  circumftances  of  its  hiftory  prove 
it  inconteftably  to  be  endemic;  and  there  is 
good  reafon  to  believe,  that  bleeding,  to  the 
extent  here  recommended  could  have  brought 
it  to  alTume  a  remitting  form,  and  confe- 
quently  would  have  brought  it  within  the  reach 
of  common  msans  of  cure.  Such,  at  leaft,  was  the 
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effed  of  the  treatment  propofed  in  the  con- 
centrated endemic  of  Sc.  Domingo,  with  which 
the  fever  of  America  feems  to  have  a  great  re- 
femblance. 

Befides  the  above  rules  for  regulating  the 
ufe  of  bleeding,  in  the  early  ftage  of  periodic 
fevers,  there  fometimes  occurs  a  condition  in 
thefe  difeafes,  of  very  difficult  difcrimination, 
but  of  very  great  importance  to  be  correftly 
known.  In  certain  forms  of  this  difeafc,  of  a 
latent  malignity  of  charader,  the  paroxyfms 
fometimes  come  on  unexpeftedly  with  ftupor, 
fufpenfion  of  fenfe  and  motion,  or  with  the  evi- 
dent oppreffion  of  fome  important  organ, — the 
head  or  lungs.  Sometimes,  there  is  no  vifible 
accompanying  tumult  in  the  circulating  fyftem  ; 
the  fufpenfion  continues  for  a  given  period,  and 
ceafes  without  a  vifible  efie^t.  Sometimes,  there  is 
an  evident  tumult  in  the  circulation, — a  marked 
determination  to  particular  organs  : — Evacuation 
oreffufioninto  a  cavity — the  head  or  chert, — is  the 
confequence.  In  the  firft,  bleeding  is  not  necef- 
fary  ;  in  the  laft,  prompt  and  copious  bleeding, 
fo  as  to  make  a  decided  change  in  the  exifting 
circumflances  of  the  cafe,  is  the  only  means 
which  can  fave  life.  To  difcriminate  fuch 
conditions,  is  not  always  eafy ;  and  they  are 
fometimes,  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  complicated. 
In  the  one  cafe,  the  negle6l  of  bleeding  is  de- 
itrudlion;  in  the  other,  though  it  may  not  be 
neceffary,  it  is  not  injurious.  In  all  cafes  of 
doubt,  it  will  therefore  be  advifeabie  to  adopt 
the  fafer  meafure,  taking  away  blood  Vv^here 
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funaion  is  merely  fufpended  from  a  caprice  In 
movement,  rather  than  neglea  it,  where  funaion 
is  oppreffed  by  quantity,  endangering  fufFocation. 

The  fever,  which  arifes  from  a  contagious 
fource,  does  not  appear  precifely  in  the  fame 
form,  or  ordinarily  tend  to  termination  by  a 
fimilar  produa,  with  that  which  arifes  from 
endemic  caufes.    The  effea  is  not  fo  ftrongly 
and  permanently  manifefted,  in  the  groffer  circle 
of  circulation.    The  natural  fecretions  are  not 
ufually  fo  completely  fufpended,    during  the 
continuance;  and  the  termination  is  not  fo  uni- 
formly marked,  by  an  increafed  evacuation,  or 
diftina  crifis.    The  aaion  of  the  caufe  of  this 
difeafe  manifeds  itfelf,  in  the  firft  inftance,  in  the 
ftomach  *  i  the  funaions  of  which,  it  iti  fome 

manner 

•  It  is  believed,  that  the  caafe  of  contagious  fever  enters 
by  the  mouth,  and  has  its  firft  operation  on  the  ftomach. 
Whether  it  may  enter  by  other  channels  or  not,  the  author 
will  not  pretend  to  lay  ;  but  that  it  enters  by  the  mouth,  the 
following  relation  may  be  confidered  as  decifive  in  proof. 
The  fad  is  correft,  for  every  part  of  the  operation  v/aa  fell 
and  noted  at  the  time.    On  the  3d  of  December,  1799, 
(about  1 1  o'clock)  the  authc/V,  in  vifulng  the  Ruflian  fick 
at  Chateau  du  Val,  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  befides  an 
unufual  fecretion  from  the  fallvary  gland  ;  cuftomary  with 
him  in  entering  into  infefted  places,  felt  in  the  throat,  &c. 
extending  to  the  ftomach,  certain  fenfations  of  hufkinefs, 
drynefs,  and  burning  heat,  as  if  from  Cayenne  pepper,  but 
without  grateful  warmth.    The  fenfations  were  unpleafant, 
accompanied  with  naufea  and  flatulence  ; — they  vanilhed,  at 
leaft  were  lefs  perceptible  after  dinner.    In  the  a£t  of  undref- 
fmg  to  go  to  bed,  about  1  1  o'clock,  the  heart  was  perceived 
to  palpitate  fingulirly.    In  a  (horl  lime,  a  quivering  of  a 
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manner  Impairs.  Its  firft  manlfefl:  aaion,  as  a 
febrile  irritation,  M^hen  the  caufe  is  not  controuled 
by  counteraaing  circumftances,  is  perceiveable 
in  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  generally  changed  in  one  form  or 
other,  either  as  expreffed  by  an  apparent  increafe, 
or  by  an  apparent  defed  of  adion.  The  fkin  and 
ftomach  have  a  radical  fympathy;  and  it  is  princi- 
pally upon  the  ftomach  and  (kin,  and  their  connex- 
ions, that  the  caufe  of  contagious  fever  exerts  its 

force. 


moft  extraordinary  kind,  was  felt  about  the  ftomach  and 
neighbouring  partf,  the  whole  was  agitated  for  near  fifteen 
minutes,  with  the  mod  rapid  fucceflions  of  tremulous  motions, 
but  without  pain.    A  ]5ain,  in  the  mean  time,  lharp,  as  if 
from  a  pointed  inftrcment,  darted  to  the  head  ; — the  motion 
was  fudden  as  lightening,  and  fuddenly  pafled  away ;  a  cer- 
tain confufion.  or  rather  a  rapid  fucceffion  of  ideas,  as  is 
ufual  after  drinking  fome  glaffes  of  Champaignc  wine  fol- 
lowed;  the  tremulous  motions  at  the  praecordia  ceafed  ;  a 
glow  of  warmth  fucceeded,  extended  over  the  breaft,  and, 
at  lafl,  to  every  part  of  the  body,  followed  by  an  equal  and 
gentle  moifture,  generally  difFufed.    The  mind  was  in  reve- 
rie ;  and  the  night  pafled  over  without  much  fleep,  but  upon 
the  whole  with  more  pleafure  than  pain.  4.  In  the  morning, 
the  throat  dry  and  hufky,  as  if  fomething  extraneous  adhered 
to  it,  which  required  to  be  wafhed  ofF,--^a  fenfe  of  heat  and 
hufkinefs  in  the  ftomach,  with  unpleafant  fenfations  in  the 
bowels.    Breakfafted  as  ufual,  eat  bread  and  drank  tea,  but 
without  reliQi ; — walked  feveral  miles,  and  was  employed 
for  feven  hours  in  vifiting  fick  in  hofpital,  or  in  felefting  fick 
from  barracks  to  be  fent  to  hofpital ;  — felt  no  unufual  weak- 
nefs.    Naufea  troublefome,— lefs  perceptible  after  dinner. 
5.  Slept  better.    Naufea, — unpleafant  fenfations  in  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels,— fame  4^ty,  and  of  the  fame  continuance 
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force.  The  Ikin,  in  one  form  of  this  dlfeafe,  is  hot, 
fenfible,  often  painful  of  the  touch  ;  it  burns, — 
but  without  ftiong  heat ;  the  face  flufhes,  as 
from  wine  or  heated  air  ;  the  eyes  appear  red  ; 
they  are  hot  and  painful,  fometimes  gliften 
brilliantly;  the  pains  of  the  head  are  often  fevere, 
fharp,  even  (hooting,  but  irregular  and  incon- 
flant;  pains  fly  rapidly  through  the  limbs  in 
explofions ;  the  pulfe  varies  ;  fometimes  it  is 
frequent  and  quick, — even  full  and  open;  it 

rarely 


as  yellerday, — fruit  grateful,  with  large  draughts  of  cold 
water, — eat  breakfaft  or  dinner  without  being  hungry, — 
better  after  dinner.  6.  The  laoie  fymptoms, — 'Unpleafant 
fenfations, — and  fwiniming  of  the  head, — fame  duty.  Sen- 
fations  at  ftomach  fo  unpleafant,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
defire  of  taking  an  emetic  is  refifted.  7.  Little  alteration — 
fame  duty — the  fame  fenfations.  8.  Same  fenfations — the 
fundlions  of  the  alimentary  canal  fufpended,  as  if  from  want 
of  power  ; — at  nine  in  the  morning  fwimming  and  giddinefs 
in  the  head,  with  finging  in  the  ears,— obliged  to  fit  down  to 
avoid  falling, — went  off  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour, — fame 
duty, — the  fenfations  at  llomach  lefs  unpleafant.  9.  Better, 
10.  Better,  — fundlions  of  the  alimentary  canal  reftored  with 
more  than  natural  effeft. 

This  cafe  is  adduced  in  this  place,  in  proof  of  the  opinion, 
if  it  (hould  be  doubted,  that  the  caufe  of  contagious  fever  en- 
ters by  the  mouth.  It  was  traced  in  its  progrefs,  day  by  day, 
with  a  view  to  determine  a  queftion,  which  was  confidered  as 
a  curious  one,  viz.  the  length  of  time  which  intervenes, 
between  the  receiving  an  infeftion,  and  the  explofion  of  a 
regular  febrile  irritation.  The  caufe  was  diftindly  felt  to 
have  been  received  in  this  cafe ;  but  it  paffed  off  without 
producing  a  regular  febrile  effed ;  and  of  courfe  left  the 
queftion  undetermined.    It  proves  the  other  point  clearly, 
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rarely  exprefles  a  fenfe  of  ftruggling  motion  as  if 
from  refiftance,  fo  common  in  fome  other  fevers ; 
fometimes  it  is  little  changed  in  point  of  time  ; 
but  ic  always  expreffes  fome  change  in  condition, 
though  it  be  not  defcribable  in  words.  There 
is,  upon  the  whole,  fomething  pecuHar  in  the 
fenfation  i — the  motions  are  of  a  lighter  kind 
than  in  endemic  fever,  and  the  obferver  jrets  an 
imprelTion,  that  a  different  circle  of  movement  is 
affeded ; — it  is  not  poffible  to  fay  in  what  man- 
ner. Bleeding  is  rarely  neceffary  in  this  fever. 
In  the  more  concentrated  forms  which  attack 
with  a  (lupor  like  apoplexy,  or  which  are  ac- 
companied with  motions  ot  unufual  irritation, 
it  may  fometimes  be  ufeful  as  the  firft  remedy. 

But 


and  proves  the  grounds  on'which  emetics  come  to  be  fo  ufe- 
iu!  in  the  cure  of  fevers  of  this  clafs, — fimilar  efFeds  in  the 
ftomach  have  been  experienced  by  the  author^  in  many  in- 
rtances,  from  finiilar  caufes  ;  but  the  fame  kind  of  quivering 
and  palpitation  was  never  noticed  in  a  fimilar  degree  at  any 
other  time.  The  fenfations  in  the  llomach  and  throat  are 
commonly  hufkinefs,  a  fenfe  of  a  burning  of  an  unpleafant 
nature, — a  defire  of  drinking  cold  water,  and  opening^thc 
mouth  to  freOi  air,— flatulence,  fulnefs  of  the  llomach, — im- 
peded fundionsof  the  alimentary  canal, — coftivenefs,  or  fre- 
quent inefi'eclive  motions  ; — dreaming  and  difturbed  fleep,— 
there  are  rarely  any  particular  fenfations  of  weaknefs ;- — there 
is  pleafure  from  being  in  the  open  aif,  and  even  from  being 
wet  with  rain.  An  emetic^  or  a  Ilrong  dofe  of  phyfic,  ge- 
nerally removes  thefe  uneafinefles. — In  the  above  inllance, 
the  fenfations  were  unpleafant ;  but  they  were  not  interrupted, 
in  expeaiiiion  that  the  eve^u  woulq  detertnine  a  doubtful  qucf- 
tton. 
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But  unlefs  where  this  is  the  cafe,  an  emetic  is  more 
properly  firft,  in  order  of  time,  to  commence 
the  cure  of  the  contagious  fever.  It  does  not 
indeed  often  happen,  that  bleeding  is  a  remedy 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  contagious  fever  ;  yet  it 
is  fometimes  ufeful,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
deftrudive,  as  praditioners  feem  generally  to 
believe.  Wherever  the  fufceptibility  of  impref- 
lion  is  deficient,  particularly  where  fuch  defi- 
ciency is  conneded  with  an  appearance  of  fulnefs, 
a  dry  and  conftricled  furface,  bleeding  may  not 
only  be  fafely  employed,  but,  by  reftoring  fuf- 
ceptibility  and  all  its  confequences,  it  eminently 
tends  to  render  the  other  means  fafe  and  effectual 
of  their  purpofe.  That  it  fliould  be  fo  feldom 
neceffary,  feems  to  depend  upon  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion of  the  morbid  caufe,  which  rarely  has  an 
operation  calculated  to  abforb  the  fenfibility  of 
the  fyftem. 

In  the  oppofite  condition  of  contagious  fever, 
where  the  countenance  is  fallow  and  dull,  the 
Ikin  greafy,  damp,  dirty,  and  cold;  the  eye 
white,  and  idiot-like,  with  a  general  look  of 
defpondence  and  want  of  animation,  where  there 
are  no  marks  of  oppreffion  of  organs,  or  figns 
of  general  plethora,— a  condition  frequent  in 
damp  weather,  crouded  and  unventilated  places, 
bleedmg  is  not  ufeful; -it  is  not  certain  how  far 
it  is  fafe.  In  cafes  of  increafed  mobility,  with 
tremors,  faintings,  a  (kin  open  and  free  from 
conflnaion,  it  is  not  only  unneceiTary,  but 
evidently  hurtful. 
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Blee  ling  is  ufeful,  is  indeed  a  remedy  of  the 
firft;  value  in  the  purely  rheumatic  fever,  parti- 
cularly as  preparatory  to  the  other  means  of 
cure,  which  confift  in  the  various  proceffes  and 
alternations  of  warm  and  cold  bathing.  Here, 
the  quantity  muft  be  meafured  by  effect 
under  the  operation, — modified  according  to  the 
circumflances  of  the  cafe,  but  carried  to  the  ! 
point  to  infure  the  efFeftual  operation  of  the  j 
♦  other  remedies.    It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  fay,  ; 

that  the  bleeding  muft  generally  be  a  large  one. 

There  fcarcely  occurs  an  inftance,  where  the  \ 
febrile  irritation  obtains,  in  a  perfectly  equal 
degree,  in  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  at  the 
fame  time.  In  one  clafs  the  irritation  is  ge- 
neral,— the  principal  and  leading  circumftance, — 
the  local  afFe£lions  are  fecondary  and  fubordinate. 
In  another  clafs,  the  local  derangement  feems  to 
be  primary,  at  lead  it  is  principal ;  it  demands 
.  and  obtains  the  principal  attention  in  arranging 
the  plan  of  cure.  In  acute  difeafes,  where  in- 
flammation of  internal  organs  is  a  prominent  or 
leading  feature,  bleeding  is  the  firft  and  almoft 
the  only  remedy.  In.  real  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  parts  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  (the 
moit  frequent  and  the  moft  ferious  of  local  • 
inflammations,)  bleeding  poflefles  a  decided  power 
of  doing  good  ;  but,  in  order  to  be  elFedual,  it 
often  requires  to  be  carried  to  an  extent,  which 
common  opinion,  in  the  prefent  times,  regards 
with  horror.  It  is  not  poflible,  by  any  previous 
examination,  to  determine  piecifely  the  quantity 
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of  blood,  which  ought  to  be  taken  away  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  and  furrounding  parts. 
The  meafure  can  only  be  determined  by  effe^l, 
as  it  arifes  under  the  operation.  It  is  a  conftant 
rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  as  an  efFedt, 
that  is,  relief  from  certain  deftrudive  fymptoms, 
is  the  object  of  the  pradlice  adopted ;  fo  that 
objed  mufl:  be  enfured  before  the  means  are 
difmifled.  The  quantity  of  two  pounds  of  blood,  in 
real  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is  not  exceflive ; 
it  is  not  always  fufficienti  it  may  even  be  carried 
beyond  three,  without  danger  to  life ;  nay  the 
objeft  in  many  cafes  is  not  attained,  till  a6tual 
fainting,  or  a'ftrong  difpofition  to  faint  is  induced. 

Where  real  inflammation  exifts,  bleeding  is 
an  indifpenfable  remedy ;  bVit  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  condition  is  not  always  eafiJy  afcertained. 
It  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  pituitous  fuf- 
focation,   denominated   peripneumonia  notha; 
or  with  affedions  of  refpiration, — a  fluduating 
fympto'm  of  contagious  fever.    The' diftinftion 
may  often  be  known  by  actual  infpedion  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  detail  the  difcriminating  marks  fo 
precifely  in  defcription,  as  to  preclude  all  ambi- 
guity.— The  real  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  is  generally 
attended  with  great  tumult^  in  the  circulating 
fyflem ;  but  the  expreflion  of  the  fever  is  not 
always  open ;  it  is  often,  as  it  were,  fuffocated 
and  opprcfled;  the  heat  is  deep,  fl:rong  and 
>rdent,  particularly  on  the  cheft  ;  the  pulfe  is 
ufually  frequent,  but  not  uniformly  fo;— it  is 
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hurried,  irregular,  impeded  in  its  movement,-*- 
without  freedom  or  expanfion  ;  the  heart  fome- 
times  beats  or  throbs  irregularly  ;  and  the  whole 
organs  concerned  in  circulation  evidently  la- 
bour, even  ftruggle  in  the  performance  of  their 
offices ;  the  head-ach  is  frequently  fevere  and 
rending,  as  if  the  fkull  were  ready  to  fplit ; 
fometimes  it  is  heavy  and  oppreffive ;  the  «ye  is 
full  and  painful,  the  eye-ball  diftended, — glif- 
tening  rather  than  inflamed ;  the  countenance  is 
fluflied,  clouded, — often  grim  and  expreffive  of 
pain,— or  dark  and  bloated  ;  the  refpiration  is 
hurried,— even  to  panting  ;  the  breath  is  hot ; 
the  lips  dry,— with  intenfe  third  5  the  cough  is 
troublefome,  dry,  or  without  expefloration ; 
the  pains  in  the  cheft  and  fides  are  more  or  lefs 
fevere  fometimes  (harp  and  flinging—aggra- 
vated by  motion ;  fometimes  obfcure,  dull,  with 
a  fenfe  of  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  expanding 
the  cheft ;  the  back  and  limbs  ache  feverely,  as 
if  all  the  moving  paits  were  broken  and  disjoint- 
ed ;  together  with  thefe,  there  are  particular 
fenfatious  of  heavy  diftrefs,— a  fenfe  of  fulnefs, 
and  a  fufpenfion  of  natural  fecretions.  Such 
form  of  difeafe  is  more  common  in  cold  weather 
than  at  other  times ;  and  its  origin  is  often  traced 
to  fudden  expofure,  or  long  expofure  to  cold.— 
When  the  fymptoms  defcribed  are  prefent,  blood 
muft  be  taken  away  without  lofs  of  time.  It  is 
advifeable,  that  it  flow  from  a  large  orifice  ;  and 
that  it  be  allowed  to  flow  till  the  fymptoms  are 
completely  removed  5  till  the  cheft  can  be  filled 
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with  eafe  and  freedom  ;  till  fweat  and  relaxation 
of  excretories  take  place;  in  (hort,  till  the  ex- 
iting movement  be  completely  fubverted.  The 
foundation  of  cure  is  then  laid,  and  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe  is  fhort.    The  effeft,  produced  by 
this  means,  is  confirmed  by  promoting  a  deter- 
mination to  the  furface,  by  means  of  antimo- 
nials,— James's  powder,  or  emetic  tartar  joined 
with  opium,  by  warm  fomentations  to  the  limbs, 
and  particularly  by  the  application  of  very  large 
blifters  to  the  cheft,  and  between  the  fhoulders. 
In  the  early  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  before  expeflo- 
ration  has  taken  place,  or  before  the  foundations 
of  clfufion  or  abfcefs  are  laid,  the  method  of 
cure  here  detailed  may  be  trufled  to  with  con- 
fidence ;  afterwards  it  cannot  be  carried  to  any 
extent  with  fafety,  or  good  effeft.    If  expec- 
toration be  decidedly  eftablifhed,  it  mufl  be  en- 
couraged  ;  for  it  is  the  natural  produA  of  the 
deranL-ed  movement,— the  attempt  to  reprefs 
it  is  followed  by  a  new  and  dangerous  com- 
motion.   EffQfions  in  the  cheft,  or  abfceffes  in 
the  lungs,  are  generally  fatal  in  efFeft.  Medical 
means  do  not  avail when  fortunate  events  do 
take  place  in  fuch  cafes,  they  are  more  the 
effeil  of  accident,  than  of  plans  of  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Befides  real  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  ;  pneumonic  fymptoms,  frequently  occur 
in  contagious  fever ;  and  the  countenaace  being 
then  lurid  and  grim,  or  fluflied  deeply,  the  cafe 
IS  readily  and  fometimes  dangeroufly  miftaken 
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for  real  Inflammation  for  though  bleeding  be 
not  pofitively  forbidden  in  this  cafe,  the  aid  of 
the  lancet  is  feldom  required  in  any  extent.  The 
appearance  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is  thus 
often  a  fymptom  of  another  difeafe, — but  a  fluc- 
tuating and  variable  one.  The  refpiration  is 
hurried,  even  laborious  ;  but  it  is  without  that 
fenfe  of  fulnefs  and  oppreflion,  that  fufpenfion 
of  fecretion,  deep  aching  of  the  limbs,  and  heavy 
flruggling  tumult  in  the  circulation,  which  are 
obferved  to  be  in  fome  manner  chara6lerifl:iG  of 
genuine  inflammation.  There  is  here  a  re- 
femblance  of  pneumony,  but  the  character  is 
lighter ;  the  fymptoms  more  flufluating  and 
changeable,  with  marks,  though  not  eafily  de- 
fcribable,  which  give  rife  to  a  fuggefl:ion,  that 
the  movement  is  performed  in  a  different  circle. 

Befides  the  fluduating  fymptom  of  difliurbed 
refpiration  afl'uming  the  mafli  of  pneumonic  in- 
flammation, not  uncommon  in  contagious  fever, 
there  alfo  fometimes  occurs  difl^culty  of  breath- 
ing, pain  of  the  fides  and  chefl:,  with  fenfations 
of  burning  heat,  connected  with  a  bilious  caufe. 
This  form  of  difeafe  does  hot  require  the  lancet, 
or  bear  it,  in  any  extent,  with  benefit.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  confequence,  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
to  defcribe  the  marks  which  difcriminate  it  from 
real  idiopathic  inflammation.  It  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  more  or  lefs  expeftoration, 
which  is  glairy  and  tinged  with  yellow ;  fome- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  naufea,  fometmies 
with  vomiting  of  bilious  matters  j  the  tongue  is 
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generally  foul, — often  moifl:,  or  at  leafl:  only  dry 
in  the  middle  j  the  fenfe  <'f  weight  and  oppref- 
fion,  with  difficulty  of  expanding  the  cheft,  is  lefs 
fenfibly  felt  here  than  in  the  other,  and  the 
movements  are  lefs  opprefled ;  pains  are  irre- 
gular, change  place  ;  they  are  often  fharp,  and 
accompanied  with  fenfations  of  burning  heat ; 
perfpiration  is  not  uncommon, — it  is  even  fome- 
times  copious ;  diftinfl  periodical  revolutions 
are  frequently  perceived ;  head-ach  is  irre- 
gular, (harp,  fhooting, — not  heavy  and  oppref- 
five  ;  the  eye  is  bright, — comparatively  fparkling; 
the  countenance  rarely  clouded  or  grim. — Eme- 
tics are  here  a  principal  remedy. 

The  two  preceding  are  accidental  fymptoms 
of  another  difeafe,  rather  than  diftind  forms  of  a 
particular  malady.  But  there  is  alfo  to  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  what  is  properly  a  difeafe  of  the  lungs, 
though  not  ftriaiy  fpeaking  what  is  called  inflam- 
mation. It  is  charaderifed  by  an  oppreffive  fecre-  " 
tion  of  glutinous  phlegm  tending  to  fuffocation. 
Its  forms  and  degrees  are  confiderably  different ; 
but  the  leading  mark  confifts  in  expeaoration  of 
a  thick  gluten,  like  a  jelly.    The  difeafe  does 
not  terminate  in  abfcefs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
real  inflammation  ;  the  lungs  become  impene- 
trable, and,  as  it  were,  agglutinated  in  the  mafs. 
The  relpiration  is  impeded  in  different  degrees ; 
it  is  high,  laborious,  and  often  accompanied 
with  a  rattling  noife ;    but  rarely  with  pant- 
mg  and  pain,  as  in  real  pneumonia.    The  pulfe 

frequently  foft,  regular,  and  full ;  the  coun- 
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tenance  appears  often  to  be  greafy  and  dirty ; 
the  fkin  damp  and  clammy.  The  malady  is  often, 
in  fome  manner,  epidemic  in  certain  feafons, 
and  in  certain  places.  It  is  the  moft  fatal  form, 
of  pneumonic  afFedion  ;  for  it  is  not,  like  real 
inflammation,  under  command  of  the  lancet. 
The  blood  drawn  from  the  vein  is  like  a  jelly, — 
rarely  of  a  firm  cohefion;  and  it  is  generally  with- 
out diftindl  feparation  of  parts.  It  is  difficult  to 
fpeak  correctly  of  the  benefits  of  bleeding  ;  even 
emetics  have  no  very  decided  effects,  and  blifters 
do  not  appear  to  be  generally  ufeful.  The  indi- 
cation is  evidently  diredted  to  the  means  of  rec- 
tifying the  agglutinating  quality  of  the  blood, 
which  tends  to  render  the  fubft ance  of  the  lungs 
impermeable.  Some  remedy  no  doubt  exifts  in 
Nature's  ftore-houie ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
'  difcovered.  A  mercurial  adlion,  if  it  can  be 
induced  in  time,  bids  fairer  than  any  we  know; 
— the  alkaline  fubffances,  volatile  or  fixed,  given 
in  large  quantity,  may  alfo  have  their  ufe.  But 
as  the  pituiious  fecretion  is  frequently,  in  fome 
degree,  combined  with  real  inflammation,  the 
curative  indication  is  alfo  combined. 

In  catarrhal  affedions,  particularly  in  the 
epidemic  affeftion  called  Influenza,  bleeding  is 
rarely  neceflary,  or  ufeful ;  as  it  is  rarely  ufeful 
in  any  cafe  where  a  fecretion  is  eflabliflied  ;  for  fe- 
cretion, in  this  cafe,  is  the  produft  of  a  falutary 
procefs,  and  Nature's  cure  of  deranged  aftion. 

In  the  clafs  of  eryfipelatous  epidemics,  as 
various  kinds  of  fore  throats,  dyfenteries,  &c. 
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the  blood  rarely  fhews  a  firm  cohefion  of  parts ; 
and  bleeding  is  not  found  to  be  ufeful, — not 
even  to  be  fafe.  In  the  ulcerating  procefs  of 
fuch  difeafes  it  is  evidently  hurtful.  The  efFeft 
of  bleeding,  tends  perhaps  to  change  a  procefs 
in  a  certain  train  towards  efFefl ;  a  product  is 
thereby  marred,  through  which  the  difeafe  would 
have  found  a  termination.  It  changes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation,  difpofes  perhaps  to  abforp- 
tion;  thecaufe  of  the  difeafe,  which  had  nowaffum- 
ed  a  local  aftion,  is  moved  in  its  condition,  pafles 
into  new  channels,  and  infe6ls  the  general  mafs. 
It  is  thus  perhaps  that  delirium,  weaknefs,  and 
a  new  train  of  fymptoms  follow  the  ufe  of 
bleeding,  fometimes  even  the  ufe  of  bliftering, 
in  the  gangrenous  or  ulcerating  clafs  of  eryfipe- 
latous  inflammations.  The  point  of  cure,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  not  to  fubvert,  or  difturb  the  ex- 
ifting  procefs,  by  affeding  the  channels  of  cir- 
culation ;  but  to  folicit  the  adion  of  the  creative 
or  vital  procefs,  adding  to  the  energy  of  the 
moving  powers,  by  means  which  abforb  excefs 
of  irritability. 

In  difeafes  of  fpecific  contagion,  as  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  bleeding  is  only  a  remedy  to  be 
reforted  to,  in  urgency  of  fymptoms  which 
demand  bleeding  on  their  own  account.  In  cafes 
of  plethora,  with  evident  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  neceflary ;  but,  unlefs  in  evident  fymp- 
toms of  inflammation,  bleeding  feems  to  be  hurtful 
in  the  early  period  of  meafles.  Small,  but  re- 
peated ble^ings  on  the  contrary,  afford  the  moft 
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fignal  relief,  in  the  fymptoms  which  arife  in  the 
later  periods  of  mealies, — whether  diarrhasa, 
cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Bleeding  is  thus  a  powerful  means  in  the 
cure  of  acute  difeafes ;  capable  of  a  great  deal  of 
good,  or  of  a  great  deal  of  harm,  according  to 
the  circumftances  under  which  it  is  applied,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  managed.    It  arrefts 
perverted  movement,  or  it  increafes  fufceptibility 
to  impreflion  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  other 
remedies  become  capable  of  producing  thofe 
motions,  which  are  analagous  to,  or  which  are 
the  identical  movements  of  health.   In  this  view, 
it  is  ufeful  in  the  commencement  of  fever.  If 
indeed  the  circumftances,  in  which  it  is  employ- 
ed, be  the  proper  ones ;  and  the  management  of 
the  remedy  be  well  conduced,  it  feldom  fails  of 
producing  a  falutary  effed.    In  the  advanced 
ftages  of  acute  difeafe,  it  is  only  ufeful  occafion- 
ally  ;  for  its  effeds  are  only  decided,  where  the 
movements  are  not  yet  rooted,  that  is,  where 
they  do  not  yet  tend,  by  a  regular  though  dif- 
eafed  procefs  to  an  ilTue,  which  terminates  the 
courfe  of  the  derangement.    In  fuch  cafe,  it  is 
fubordinate  ;  in  the  beginning,  in  fome  forms 
of  difeafe,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  fovereign. 

In  the  EMETIC  clafs  of  remedies  is  found  ano- 
ther of  the  powerful  aids  employed  by  medical 
men,  in  arrefting  the  perverted  rhythm  of  organic 
movement,  and  in  reftoring  fufceptibility  of  im- 
preffion,  preparatory  to  the  application  of  other 
means.    Ihe  emetics  of  the  antimonial  clafs  adt 
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powerfully,  and,  if  properly  managed,  produce 
great  elfed  upon  animal  bodies.   They  are  often 
employed  in  the  early  ftages  of  fever ;  and  in 
fome  conditions  and  Itages  of  fever,  their  bene- 
fits are  fignal.    The  lancet  commands  the  cure 
of  a  certain  form  of  fever,  the  ad  ion  of  which 
is  manifefled  in  the  groffer  circle  of  circulation  ; 
emetics  have  great  power,  where  the  adlion  is 
4ire6led  to  organs  of  fecretion, — not  where  the 
functions  are  fufpended,  but  where  the  procefs, 
is  in  fome  manner  changed  ;  more  particularly, 
where  the  difeafed  organ  is  conneded  with  the  part 
upon  which,  the  a£lion  of.the  emetic  has  its  firft 
and  Immediate  operation.    But  though  emetics 
are  eminently  ufeful,  they  are  not  indifcrimi- 
nately  ufeful.  The  conditions  which  define  their 
ufe,  require  to  be  well  and  minutely  confidered: — 
the  prefent  view  is  only  an  outline. — In  the  firft 
form  of  fever,  that  is,  the  plethoric,  where  the 
action  is  fo  particularly  manifefted  in  the  grofler- 
circle  of  circulation,  and  where  the  advantages 
of  bleeding  are  fo  obvious,— (a  form  of  difeafe, 
frequent  in  fpring,  in  dry  weather,  and  among 
Europeans  foon  after  their  arrival  in  tropical 
cU  mates,^the  ufe  of  emetics  is  not  beneficial,  not 
proper, — perhaps  not  fafe,    without  previous 
preparation.    On  the  contrary,  where  there  are 
congeftions  in  fecreting  organs,  or  rather  ex- 
cefs  of  fecretions,  as  of  bile  and  mucus,  their 
benefits  are  great  and  evident.    They  are  then 
commonly  employed  ; — and  they  are  employed 
with  manifeft  advantage,  in  intermittents,  remit- 
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tents,  and  autumnal  bilious  fevers,  in  diarrhoea  and 
dyfentery,  in  moft  forms  of  catarrhal  aflfedion, 
or  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  in  epidemic  or  eryfi- 
pelatous  fore  throat,  in  eruptive  fevers,  and  gene- 
rally in  fpecific  contagions.  In  the  artificial 
contagious  fever,  the  caufe  of  which  is  generated 
in  crouded  places,  and  the  action  of  which  has 
its  firfl:  effeft  upon  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an 
emetic  is  the  firft,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  remedy. 
It  often  alone  removes  the  difeafe  in  the  begin- 
ning. Even  after  the  febrile  irritation  has  become 
general,  if  the  procefs  be  not  far  advanced  in 
progrefs,  fo  as  to  be  engrafted  in  the  adion  of 
the  fyftem,  an  emetic  followed  by  warm  and 
cold  bathing,  and  that  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  blifters  to  the  forehead,  temples,  neck, 
or  between  the  Ihoulders,  frequently  cuts  it 
(hort ;  at  leafl  perfedlly  removes  the  danger, 
which  might  be  expeded  to  enfue  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  it.  But  while  emetics  are  ufeful  in 
congeftions  conneded  with  increafed  quantity  and 
changed  condition  in  the  fecretions,  they  are  not  | 
ufeful  in  congeftions  in  the  adually  circulating 
fyftem,  that  is,  in  inflammation  of  parts  or  organs,  ; 
no  more  than  they  are  in  general  fever  connec- 
ted with  plethora  and  accompanied  with  fuf- 
penfion  of  natural  fecretions.  ] 

It  would  require  much  detail,  to  identify  all  the 
circumftances  and  conditions,  and  to  eftimate  cor- 
re6lly  all  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  which  ) 
refult  from  the  ufe  of  emetics ;  but  it  may  be  con-  ' 
fidered  as  a  general  rule,  and,  it  is  believed,  it  is  a  j 
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fafe  one,  that  emetics  have  no  place  where  the 
aftion  of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  manifefled  in  the 
circle  of  the  greater  circulation,  with  fufpended  fe- 
cretion,  the  cafe  in  which  the  lancet  is  fo  ufeful. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  a£lion  of  the  difeafe 
is  manifefted  in  the  fecretions  of  fecreting  organs, 
in  which  cafe  bleeding  is  rarely  necelTary,  the 
benefits  of  emetics  are  remarkable.  Befides  a 
previous  and  correct  efliimate  of  the  conditions, 
which  prefcribe  the  ufe  of  emetics  in  acute  dif- 
eafes  ;  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  remedy,  and 
of  managing  the  patient  while  under  its  opera- 
tion, deferves  fome  confideration,  in  order  to 
enfure  fully  the  beneficial  effeft.  In  difeafes  of 
the  intermitting,  remitting,  and  bilious  forms, 
the  antimonial  emetics  obtain  the  preference,  as 
they  ought  in  all  cafes,  where  ftrong  and  ge- 
neral elfefl  is  required.  It  is  necelTary,  in  the 
exhibition  of  emetics,  that  the  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach,  if  not  naturally,  be  rendered  artificially^ 
fufceptible  of  the  full  effect  of  the  operation.  In 
difeafes,  with  an  increafe  of  the  bilious  fecretion, 
or  in  conftitutions  which  naturally  polTefs  the 
bilious  charader,  the  operation  of  emetics  is 
generally  full  and  effedive, — and  the  benefits 
are  in  proportion.  In  accidental  conditions  of 
difeafe,  or  in  conftitutional  circumftances  of  fub- 
jeft,  where  this  charader  is  wanting,  or  where 
the  excefs  of  fecretions  tend  to  phlegm,  the  (to- 
mach  is  a6led  upon  with  difficulty, — and  the 
effed  of  the  operation  is  then  feldom  complete. 
In  fuch  cafe  it  is  advifeable  to  give  fome  water, 
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as  hot  as  it  can  be  drunk,  either  alone,  or  with 
the  addition  of  an  alkaline  fair,  previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  emetic.  It  is  farther  advifeable, 
that  perfons,  under  the  operation  of  emetics,  be 
placed  in  bed,  well  covered  with  clothes,  and 
that  the  air  of  the  apartment  be  rather  of  a  high 
temperature.  It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  many 
cafes,  as  aiding  the  efFefiual  operation,  that  the 
feet  be  previoufly  bathed  in  warm  water,  or  that 
the  limbs  be  fomented  with  cloths  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  ;  in  (hort,  that  the  general  fenfibility 
to  impreflion  be  increafed,  as  well  as  that  the 
condition  of  the  ftomach  itfelf  be  confulted,  and 
previoufly  difpofed  to  anfwer  effedually  in  opera- 
tion. 

Bathing.  When  the  perverted  motions 
which  obtain  in  fevers,  or  rather,  in  which  fever 
confifts,  have  been  arrefled  by  the  eifeds  of 
bleeding,  emetics,  or  other  means  ;  or,  though 
the  motions  be  not  a6lually  arrefted,  when  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  impreflion  has  been  reftored  to 
organifm,  by  thefe  and  other  fuitable  procefTes ; 
the  next,  the  great  and  the  final  effort,  is  direc- 
ted to  the  means  of  bringing  back  a  movement, 
fimilar  to  that  of  health.  When  the  impreflion 
of  the  caufe  of  difeafed  motions  has  been  re- 
moved ;  or  v^hen  the  condition,  under  which  it 
adls,  has  been  changed,  or  weakened,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  common  fl:inmlants  of  life,  is 
often  fuflicient  to  recall  the  natural  movements 
of  the  machine.  Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and 
there  are  many  infl:ances  where  it  is  not,  the  at- 
tainment 
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talnment  of  the  efFed  is  committed  to  other 
powers.  Of  thefe,  bathing,  that  is,  the  appHca- 
tion  of  water  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  aker- 
nately  warm  and  cold,  has  a  powerful  operation; 
and  it  is  confidered,  with  juflice,  as  a  moft  power- 
ful means  of  originating  new  motions.  This 
remedy  has  been  known  fince  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Auguftus  ;  and  its  ufe  and  management 
were  well  known  to  Galen  *,  and  well  defined 

by 

•  It  will  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe, 
to  tranfcribe  a  cafe  from  Galen,  as  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conduced  the  management  of  this  remedy. 
The  caufe  of  the  fever  is  fuppofed  to  be  conftridion,  arifing 
from  wafliing  in  certain  ftyptic  waters. — Am  aiinxa.  rov  Tr^'^Tou 
va^^vaixov  waf«;t/^a^ovTO,-,  «7r«y«v  E»f  to  /SaXavEiov  ivir^fTrm 
TEXou!a-9«.i  mX^.ux.ig  ei  iSouaojvto,  ju«  fiovov  a7ra|,  aX/\«  xa*  ^jf  tyu 
yovi  £acra;  aTavTouj  touj  aXXonj,  amii-vmu  <rs  rov  Xouo-a^tvou  |uev  sy 
TOj;  crtvTnm^iuha-iv  JlJacrtv,  a  x.oi,Xovmv  AxQov'Ktx.^  7n;xv(u9EVTO,'  Vtx. 
rovrov  to  h^jxK,  y.i)irtvG(v  «f|ajU£vou  xi'^ettejv,  a^Ksern  ycc^  cvckcc 
ora.<p^mxi  ovro,-  o'lov  -Troc^cc^Hyfx.a,  ri  70v  \oyov  yevecrQa-t,  w.^na-O:,'^  fxiv 
mcrxovoviJ.im  ri,  ov>t  cc^pxvw  nvcs  la.T^:ov,  o  (ue»  Ejas-ic-TfcsTSio: .  o 

yt  flf^Ets  X'^?'<^E>'T«i'  aUTwy  eXSovtej,  «XX'  ^o'.Xcvhov  EJcrayayovTEj 
iv9-u)i,  YMi  x;X*«fov  eX«»ov  67r»7rAE»crTo»  avru  ir^x^MTK;,  «vKr^J^^avTE^ 

T£    rj«OTaT«     TO  TXEtTTOy  TOU  ;)^fOVOV  |UE§OC  EVTW   T>lf   es^H^V,?  ^=^ajU£V)55 

uJaTt  ^»KT{i€'£»y  fXEX£tcra/xiy  eito.  t^EXSovTa  ;)^fr,o-a/^=voy  i/'-JaT* 
4-i/;(jfa>  H«Ta  Ta  Etoieora,  aKiira-nii  av^on,  5c«»  /S^ap^u  xaSnrai 
>c;X£Lcry,VT£c  w;  avaxTncrao-Gat  tw  ^i;y«py.  ayOi,-  EJcrayayoyTE?  ek  to 
$a.X!cvHoy  ojxoKo;  te  waXjy  aXti  j^avTEs  te  y.M  T§4«vTEf,  >c«*  >c«t«;  to 
Sf^fxoy  (;ico^  p{;foy»ira»  XEXst/cravTEj,  fI9'  ccvQig  £|«yayoyTE?  x«i  tw  4<t/x?w 
/5«xl,«yTf.;,  aTTO^Iayrfj  te,  rgo^Pflv  tW/;*£y,  auTixa  |U£y  '^EXeoyTt 
^fr«  TO  Tr.f.y  u^«to5,  VKrawr,;  x^Xoy-  &c.— Galen  details  this 
caie  as  an  e..air*ple  ot  his  practice  in  the  treatment  ot  fevers 
from  conftridtion.  It  is  here  only  tranfcribed,  as  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  hecondud^ed  the  procefs  of  bathing; 
and  in  that  view  it  is  inllrudive  and  valuable.  Galen,  torn. 
IV,  hb.  viii.  p.  i,g.  ed.  BaC 
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by  hira.  It  farther  appears,  by  the  relations  of 
travellers,  to  have  been,  and  to  be  even  now  a 
praftice  with  feveral  of  the  Eaftern  nations.  It 
was  tried  by  Dehahn  at  Warfaw,  in  the  year 
1737;  and  rubbing  of  the  body  with  fnow,  a 
procefs  fomewhat  fimilar,  but  ftill  more  effeftual 
than  cold  bathing,  was  employed  by  Samoilowitz 
in  the  plague  of  the  year  1771.  Thefe  fads 
exifted,  but  they  feemed  not  to  have  made  any 
impreffion  ;  for  bathing  in  fevers,  has  not  been 
reckoned  among  the  regular  means  of  regular 
phyficians,  till  very  lately.  It  has  now  attraded 
fome  notice  in  England,— a  notice  chiefly  due  to 
the  popular  manner  in  which  the  fubjed  has  been 
treated  by  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool ;  for  though 
the  remedy  has  been  employed  by  the  author  for 
near  thirty  years,  that  is,  fmce  the  year  1774; 
and  though  the  knowledge  of  it  has  been  before 
the.  public  fmce  the  year  1791  ;  as  well  as  that 
the  fad  had  been  communicated  to  feveral  per- 
fons  before  that  time  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
made  much  progrefs,  in  confequence  of  his  re- 
commendation. 

In  the  year  1774,  cold  bathing  was  not  a 
remedy  commonly  recommended  by  medical 
teachers,  or  medical  writers,  in  the  cure  of  fever. 
The  hint,  here  aded  upon,  firft  fuggefted  itfelf 
from  the  relation  of  a  fact  mentioned  by  a  fea- 
faring  man,  who  had  been  mafter  of  a  tranfport 
fhip  at  the  fiege  of  Havannah.  In  noticing  cur- 
forily,  among  the  events  of  that  fervice,  that 
feveral  of  the  men,  who  were  on  board  of  his 

fhip 
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ihip  (which  was  a  kind  of  hofpital  fhip),  threw 
themfelves  into  the  fea  in  the  delirium  *  of  fever, 
that  fome  were  drowned,  that  others  were  re-, 
covered  from  the  waves  ;  it  was  a(ked,  if  he  re- 
colledled  what  was  the  efFed  upon  heahh.  He  had 
noticed  the  fa6t,  and  remembered  the  event  : — 
the  deh*  rium  ceafed,  and  the  greater  number  re- 
covered.    The   facl,  which  was  candidly  ex- 
prelfed,  made  a  ftrong  impreffion.    An  opinion 
was  fuggefted  by  it,  and  that  fuggeftion  was 
ftrengthened  by  an  event  which  occurred  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  early  in  the  year  1774.  A 
negroe  child  was  lying  in  a  piazza,  apparently 
within  a  few  minutes  of  death,  in  the  fecondary 
fever  of  fmalLpox.    A  pail  of  water  was  by 
chance  at  hand,  the  prefence  of  which  probably 
conneded  the  fhip-mafter's  relation  with  the 
prefent  cafe.    The  negrefs  who  attended  the 
child  was  defired  to  fprinkle  its  face  and  breaft. 
It  was  done the  effeft  was  ftriking  ;  for  the 
apparently  dying  objed  was  inftantly  revived. 
The  effea,  however,  u^as  only  temporary ;  the 
former  ftate  recurred  again ;  the  affufion  was 
repeated,  and  the  effedt  was  fimilar.~By  repeat- 
ing  this  procefs  at  intervals,  life  was  preferved 
for  upwards  of  twelve  hours,  when  apparently  it 
could  not  have  gone  on,  without  fuch  means, 

for 


The  delirium  noticed  in  this  cafe,  was  probably  of  that 
fpecies  where  there  is  a  deception  of  vifion,  reprefenting  the 
fea  as  a  meadow  or  green  iield.-Some  inftances  of  this  oc- 
curred among  the  fick  on  the  pa%e  to  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
year  1796. 
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for  as  many  minutes.  The  effeft  was  fmgular,— 
fimilar  to  what  follows  the  affufion  of  cold  water 
upon  a  dying  fifh,  the  fubjeft  of  the  experiment 
reviving  and  fmking  alternately,  according  as  the 
means  were  employed  or  withheld. 

With  the  relation  of  what  happened  at  Ha- 
vannah  in  mind,  and  the  example  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  negroe  child  before  the  eye,  the 
fubjea  of  cold  bathing  ftrongly  attraded  the  au- 
thor's attention.    The  pradice,  in  ftiort,  was 
adopted  by  him  in  the  year  1774.    It  was  tried 
without  fear  ;  and  the  eiFefts  were  favourable 
beyond  expeftation.    It  was  employed  freely  in 
the  Weft  Indies ;  and  it  was  even  tried  in  Eng- 
land, prior  to  the  year  1791,  though  only  in  a 
few  inftances ;  for  the  prejudices,  againft  fuch  a 
remedy,  were  not  to  be  eafily  overcome.  The 
experiments  of  the  pra6lice  have,  however,  been 
fo  numerous,  and  the  proofs  of  the  benefits  fo 
multiplied,  fo  varied,  and  fo  amply  extended  in 
different  climates,  and  in  different  conditions  of 
difeafe,  during  the  late  war,  that  the  memory  of 
what  happened  in  the  preceding  period  may  be 
allowed  to  be  fuperfeded,  or  blotted  out.  Since 
the  year  1791,  that  the  author's  treatife  on  the 
fevers  of  Jamaica  made  its  appearance,  his  expe- 
rience has  been  exercifed  in  an  ample  field  ;  and 
his  opportunities  of  witnefTmg  the  eScd^ydt 
bathing,  have  probably  been  greater  than^hofe 
of  any  other  perfon  in  Britain,  probably  than 
any  other  perion  in  Europe.    Without  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  a  remedy,  of  which,  though 

not 
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not  the  difcoverer,  (for  the  difcoverers  are  not  of 
this  age  or  country,)  he  aflumes  foine  claim  in 
defining  the  principle  which  ought  to  direct  the 
application,  he  does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that,  if 
there  be  a  charm  among  the  means  employed 
for  the  relief,  or  abrupt  cure  of  fever,  it  is  found 
in  a  judicious  management  of  warm  and  cold 
bathing.  The  proofs  are  not  confined  to  folitary 
inftances  ;  for  it  has  occurred  almofl  daily,  that 
perfons  who  had  entered  the  bathing  room,  under 
fymptoms  of  the  mod  threatening  afpeft,  have 
demanded  their  clothes,  that  they  might  return  to 
their  military  duties,  after  the  routine  of  operation 
performed  in  this  place  was  completed, — a  rout- 
ine, of  which  bathing,  was  the  laft  and  moft  im- 
portant part.  In  fevers  of  a  certain  form,  in  a 
certain  ftage  of  progrefs,  or  after  a  certain  pre- 
paration, the  efFedl  is  generally  decifive  of  health. 

But  in  order  to  be  able,  in  all  cafes,  to  em- 
ploy fo  powerful  a  remedy  with  advantage,  it  is 
previoufly  necefiary  to  inveftigate  minutely,  and 
eftablifh  demonftratively,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  afis  fundamentally,  as  well  as  to  define 
correctly,  the  circumftances,  which  f^ivour  or  op- 
pofe  its  fuccefsful  operation.  Bathing,  like  every 
other  power  in  nature,  ads  upon  the  excitability 
of  organifm,  and  produces,  more  obvioufly 
than  moft  others,  an  effect  upon  organic  move- 
ment. It  is  immediately  applied  to  the  furface 
of  the  bodji,  it  confequently  afts  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  produces  effeds,  correfponding  with 
its  own  power,  and  the  capacities  of  the  part 
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upon  which  it  a6ls.  From  attending  minutely 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  conditions,  in  which 
it  appears  to  produce  the  greatefl:  change  or 
greateft  good  ;  fufceptibility  of  impreffion,  with 
a  power  of  producing  adlion,  termed  excitability, 
feems  to  be  that  alone,  which  is  uniformly  and 
radically  connected  with  its  operation.  According 
to  the  degree  of  this  condition,  may  be  eftimated, 
a  priori,  the  effect  of  the  means.  The  means 
are  in  this  cafe  applied  to  the  furface,  and  as  the 
change  produced,  is  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  caufe,  and  the  condition  of  excitability  of 
the  part,  to  which  the  caufe  is  applied  ;  fo  the 
effects  are  proportionally  moft  remarkable,  where 
the  furface  is  mofl:  excited, — or  moft  excitable. 
The  balance  is  then  ticklifti,  and  a  new  train  of 
adion  originates  from  a  {lighter  caufe.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  excitability  is  ordina- 
rily conneded  withj  or  influenced  by,  the  opera- 
tion of  heat.  Hence  an  increafe  of  the  degree 
of  fuperficial  heat,  promoted,  even  by  artificial 
means,  prefents  itfelf  as  a  caufe  calculated  to 
enfure  effeft.  The  prefence  of  heat,  however 
produced,  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  general  index 
of  forming  a  judgement  of  the  refult. 

That  the  ftate  of  excitability,  is  the  caufe  upon 
which  cold  bathing  afts  as  a  remedy  in  the  cure  of 
fever,  is  fo  clear,  as  not  to  require  any  proof  j  that 
heat  is  frequently  an  acceflbry  caufe  of  excitabihty 
is  alfo  true.  The  author  has  always  confidered  the 
fubjea  on  this  ground  ;  confequently,  where  the 
excitability  of  the  furface  was  deficient  in  the  ac- 
tual 
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tual  circumflances  of  the  cafe,  his  efforts  were 
uniformly  direfted  to  the  raifing  of  it  artificially 
to  a  point,  where  it  becomes  capable  of  an  eafy 
impredion.  Ic  muft,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  excitability,  or  rather  fufceptibility,  is  not 
fuppreflfed  or  dormant  from  the  operation  of  one 
caufe  only,  or  expreffed  in  one  condition  fimply  : 
hence  the  means,  required  to  reftore  it,  muft  have 
a  correfponding  variety.  Torpor  is  unfavourable 
to  adion  of  every  kind  ;  and  torpor,  conneded 
with  plethora,  ftae:naiion  in  the  venous  fyftem, 
and  fuppreffion  of  fecretions,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  aaion  of  cold  bathing.  In  this  cafe,  fufcep- 
tibility is  reftored  by  bleeding.  Torpor  arifes 
from  other  caufes ;  and  fufceptibility  is  reftored 
by  other  means,  viz.  by  increafing  the  heat  of 
the  fick  apartment,  where  the  weather  is  cold 
and  damp  ;  by  friaions  of  the  ikin  ;  and  particu- 
larly by  warm  bathing. 

Cold  bathing  in  its  aftion,  in  the  cure  of 
fever,    is  confidered  as  a  ftimulating  power, 
producing  a  new  movement,  analagous  to  that 
produced  by  the  common  ftimulants  of  life.  Its 
powers  are  exerted  relatively,  according  to  the 
circumflances  and  condition  of  the  fubjeft.  The 
operation  is  connefted  radically  with  fufceptibility 
of  impreffion,  and  more  diredly  with  fufceptibility 
in  the  furface,— the  organ  to  which  the  applica- 
tion  is  made.    The  proofs  of  this  are  numerous, 
but  they  are  nowhere  fo  clearly  illuftrated  as  in 
the  Ruffian  mode  of  bathing.    Here  the  furface 
of  the  naked  body  is  Simulated  by  heat  and 
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tilillation  to  a  high  point  of  excitement.  Every 
torpi.:!  fibre  is  animated,  the  whole  furface  fwells 
with  the  circulating  tide,  and  expands  with  life  ; 
but  the  condition  is  forced  and  artificial.  The 
balance  Hands  at  a  tickliHi  point.    The  applica- 
tion of  cold,  whether  of  Inow,  the  affufion  of 
cold  water,  or  expofure  to  cool  or  cold  air, — 
means  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  in  adlion,  not 
only  arreRs  the  progrefs  of  the  fuperficial  excite- 
ment, but  produces  a  movement  of  a  contrary 
nature      a  new  train  of  aOion  in  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  machine  is  put  in  motion. 
The  body  here  is  not  fimply  cooled,  that  is,  the 
artificial  heat  is  not  fimply  abftraded  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cold  ;  the  fundamental  move- 
ments  are  changed ;  life,  which  had  been  lan- 
guid, is,  as  it  were,  renewed,  and  health  is 
invigorated  by  the  application  of  means,  the 
powerof  which  is  increafed,  indeed  almoft  created, 
by  the  produaion  of  an  artificial  previous  condi- 
tion.    The  pradice  is  an  enlightened  one.  It 
affords  a  good  illuftration  of  the  operation  of 
warm  and  cold  bathing,  employed  alternately  in 
the  cure  of  fevers  ;  and  it  proves  decidedly  that 
the  condition  of  excitability,  in  the  part  to  which 
the  application  is  made,   is  the  circumflance 
which  principally  condu^s  the  procefs  to  luc- 

cefsful  iffue.  ■  r-Air. 

But  though  it  be  obvious  from  what  is  laid  m 
this  place,  that  the  aftion  of  cold  bathing,  as  ac- 
ting radically  upon  the  excitability  of  furface, 
raifes  new  movements  in  the  organic  ftruiturc^ 
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nnalogous  to  thofe  of  health,  and  thereby  cuts 
fliort  the  courfe  of  fever  j  yet  others,  indeed  all 
others,  from  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  prefent 
day,    have  confidered   the  falutary  effedls  of 
the  operation  to  be  conneded  with  the  con- 
dition of  heat.    The  application  of  the  remedy 
is  thus  indicated    by    excefs   of  heat; — the 
benefits  are  even  eftimated  according  to  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  heat,  meafured  by  a  ther- 
mometer.     The  rule  of  meafuring  the  heat 
by  a  thermometer  aims  at  exaftnefs ;  but  it  is 
defective  in  application,  for  it  does  not  touch  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.    It  will  be  found, 
upon  trial,  that  fenfation  gives  a  better  idea  of 
morbid  heat  than  a  thermometer;  in  fliort^  mea- 
fure  by  fenfation  is  that  to  which  we  mufl:  at  laft 
refort.     A  thermometer  only  meafures  abfo- 
lute quantity  ;  it  gives  no  information  on  the 
fubjea  of  quality,  whether  of  the  kind  confident 
with  life,  or  of  the  kind  which  indicates  the  - 
prefence  of  a  procefs  leading  to  diforganization 
and  deftruaion.    It  is  commonly  known,  that 
increafe  of  heat,  is  ufually  a  fymptom  in  fever; 
and  it  is  admitted,  in  this  place,  that  a  certain 
condition  of  increafed  heat,— but  not  every  con- 
dition, furniflies  an  indication  for  the  employment 
of  cold  bathing.  It  is  poffible  that  excefs  of  heat 
may  exift,  and  it  aQually  does  exift,  without  fuper- 
ficial  excitability,  that  is,  without  a  due  lhare  of 
fenfibility  of  furface,  both  in  the  early  period,  and 
in  the  latter  ftages  of  fever.  Such  condition  of  fe- 
ver  is  common  in  fpring,  common  with  Europeans, 
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foon  after  their  arrival  in  tropical  climates,  both 
at  the  commencement,  and  in  the  after  period  of 
the  difeafe,  either  as  conne6led  with  plethora,  or 
with  internal  congeftion.   The  heat  is  then  often 
ardent, — particularly  on  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
A  thermometer,  in  this  cafe,  proves  a  fallacious 
guide.    It  indicates  a  high  temperature ;  but 
experience  proves,  that  cold  bathing  does  no 
good  ; — it  probably  does  harm  in  the  cafe  con- 
nected with  internal  congeftion.    To  trials  in 
fuch  cafes,  it  is  believed  the  credit  of  this  re- 
medy, has  been  often  facrificed  in  the  fever  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  probably  in  the  fever  of  Ame- 
rica.   But  further,  if  an  increafe  of  heat,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  or  even  by  fenfa- 
tion,  be  confidered  as  a  circumftance  uniformly 
neceflary  for  the  fafe  and  ufeful  employment  of 
cold  bathing,  the  remedy  will  be  denied  to  that 
numerous  clafs  of  fevers,  in  which  the  fkin  is 
moift  and  foft,  cool,  even .  cooler  than  natural, 
though  retaining  an  equal  fhare  of  the  life  and 
fenfibility,  which  yet  continues  to  animate  the 
frame ;  a  cafe  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates, 
where  tremors,  ftartings,  and  faintings,  make  , 
prominent  features  of  the  difeafe.  Here,  wafhing  ^ 
with  cold  water,  at  leaft  with  cold  fait  water,  is  ^ 
known  to  be  fmgularly  beneficial.    If  it  then  be 
true,  that  cold  bathing  is  ufeful  without  an  ap- 
parent excefs  of  heat,  and  that  an  excefs  of  heat 
may  exift  where  cold  bathing  is  not  ufeful,  it  is 
evident,  that  excefs  of  heat,  as  expreffed  by  a 
thermometer,  even  by  fenfation,  cannot  be  al-  ; 
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lowed  to  be  the  radical  condition,  on  which  the 
benefits  of  cold  bathing  in  fevers  depend  j  nor 
the  meafure  of  fuch  heat,  the  rule  whereby  to 
fan^tion  its  ufe.    Caufe  and  effect  are  not  fepa- 
rable.  Cold  bathing  always  produces  e£Fe6l,  where 
there  is  a  quick  fufceptibility  of  impreflionj  where 
that  is  wanting,  it  has  little  perceptible  action. 
But  if  cold  bathing,  independently  of  this,  be  fup- 
pofed  to  cure  fever  on  the  principle  fimply  of  ab- 
ftradling  excefs  of  heat,,  the  cure  of  the  difeafe 
may  be  conducted  in  fuch  manner  as  never  to 
fail ;  for  cold,  in  its  application,  is  capable  of 
being  carried  to  the  point,  not  only  of  abftradting 
excefs,  but  even  of  extinguifliing  juft  proportion. 
It  is,  however,  fully  proved,  that  morbid  excefs 
of  heat  may  be  extinguifhed,  while  difeafe  re- 
mains ;  or  that  procelTes,  deftrudive  of  life,  may 
go  on  in  fevers,  without  any  unufual  extrication 
of  animal  heat.  Heat  is  only  one  condition,  or  one 
expreffion  of  deranged  aftion ;  it  is  not  the  uniform  - 
and  pofitive  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  which  it  ought 
to  be,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  abftraftion  of  its 
excefs  cuts  ftiort  the  courfe  of  the  difeafed  mo- 
tions.   This  is  fo  evident,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  neceffary  to  have  faid  fo  much  in  ex- 
planation of  a  matter  which  is  clear,  did  not 
common  opinion  reft  the  value  of  the  remedy 
on  a  fuppofed  abftradion  of  heat.    In  that  view 
it  is  only  of  limited  application;  it  even  ap- 
pears, if  there  be  any  faith  in  experience,  to 
encounter  contradiclion,  in  the  point  of  fad,  on 
that  ground.    On  the  other,  as  ading  by  re- 
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ftoring  the  natural  rhythm  of  movement  in  the 
organic  ftrudure,  by  the  force  of  a  new  ftimulus, 
it  preferves  a  confiflent,  intelligible,  and  clear 
explanation  throughout. 

It  is  alTumed  as  a  vifible  and  incontrovertible 
faift,  that  the  recovery  of  health  confifts  in  reftor- 
ing  to  the  natural  order,  the  rhythm  of  move- 
ment in  organic  ftrudure,  perverted  by  the  a6tion 
of  a  morbid  caufe.    This,  it  is  evident,  can  only 
be  efteded  by  an  operation  on  the  moving 
powers ;  and,  it  is  evident,  that  the  effedl  can 
only  be  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  caufe, 
and  capacity  of  adlion  in  the  fubjecl.  The 
quality  termed  excitability,  that  is,  fufceptibility 
of  impreffion,  and  capability  of  manifefting  ac- 
tion, is  uniformly  the  condition  of  fubjedl  which 
•regulates  thefe  effedive  movements;  for,  ac- 
cording to  relative  conditions,  a  great  variety  of 
effect  is  produced  from  the  application  of  the 
fame  caufes.  The  caufes,  which  afFecl  the  condi- 
tion of  excitability  in  animal  bodies,  are  various ; 
the  degrees  and  modifications  of  the  effed:  have 
alfo  confiderable  diverfity  of  (hade.    Torpor,  or 
infenfibility,  is  placed  in  the  oppofite  fcale  to 
excitability,  or  fufceptibility  of  impreffion.    It  is 
of  various  degrees,  and  it  has  different  modifica- 
tions j  but  there  feem  to  be  two  points,  to  which 
they  feverally  arrange  themfelves,  viz.  torpor, 
from  defe£t  of  the  quality  of  excitability,  as  in 
old  age,  in  confequence  of  artificial  circumff  ances 
of  life  and  of  previous  morbid  derangement ;  or, 
from  the  influence  of  the  exifting  impreffion  of  a 
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foreign  caufe,  commanding  the  energies  of  the 
fyftem  to  a  foreign  objed  of  adliun.  The  laft 
is  more  common  in  recent  difeafe,  and  more 
complicated  in  its  caufes  and  conditions,  than  the 
firft.  It  is  the  condition,  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  in  preparing  the  body  for  the  operation  of 
means  calculated  to  reftore  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  health.  Where  it  exifts,  whether 
connecled  with  a  plethoric  and  bloated  ftagnation 
in  the  venous  fyftem,  or  with  a  conftruftive  im- 
pediment to  the  animating  influence  of  life  in 
the  minuter  channels  of  circulation,  the  effect  of 
cold  bathing  is  obfcure, — at  befl:  temporary,  and 
rarely  beneficial.  Both  conditions  are  found  in 
the  early  flage  of  fever.  The  firfl  is  common 
in  the  fevers  of  fpring ;  alfo  in  fummer,  when 
the  weather  is  very  hot  and  verv  dry;  and  among 
Europeans,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  tropical 
climates.  It  is  connected  with  plethora,  with  ^ 
fufpenfion  of  fecretions.  It  feems  to  refult  from 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  impreflion,  engrofljng 
the  excitability  of  the  fyfl;em  in  a  perverted  ac- 
tion. It  is  thus  an  aft  forced  by  power  ; — the  na- 
tural fenfibility  is  fuppreflfed  or  fufpended.  In 
fuch  cafe,  head-ach,  a  common  fymptom  in  fever, 
inflead  of  being  acute^  is  often  heavy,  dull,  and 
oppreflivej  the  whole  animal  movement  is  torpid, 
as  from  opprefljon ;  the  motigns  languid  and 
diflocaled  ;  the  heat  of  the  body  deep,  rather 
than  fuperficial, — ardent  rather  than  warm. 
Cold  bathing,  when  employed  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  gives  only  a  temporary  relief.     It  ig 
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mifapplied ;  for  the  condition,  under  which  its 
benefits  arife,  is  not  prefent.  But  though  not 
prefent  in  the  aftual  circumftance  of  the  cafe,  it 
is  eafily  produced.  If  blood  be  drawn,  and 
allowed  to  flow,  till  irregular  and  flying  pains 
take  place  of  fenfe  of  weight  and  oppreflion ; 
till  faintnefs,  connected  with  mobility,  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fweat ;  or  till  relaxation  of  the  fliin, 
and  fufceptibiUty  of  impreflion  are  refl:ored  ;  the 
copious  affufion  of  cold  water  upon  the  head  and 
fhoulders,  by  means  of  buckets  or  large  fponges, 
fo  as  to  imitate  a  fliower  bath,  rarely  then 
fails  (the  difeafed  movement  being  now  arrefl:ed) 
of  refloring  health  fpeedily  and  perfectly.  The 
other  cafe  of  torpor,  or  defedive  fenfibility 
is  more  common  in  damp,  foggy,  and  cold 
weather,  in  crouded  tranfports,  in  miferable 
cottages, — ill  ventilated,  damp,  not  warmed 
by  the  influence  of  fire;  and  among  perfons 
under  artificial  reflraint.  The  countenance  is 
here  fallow  and  greafy,  as  if  it  were  dirty  ;  the 
fkin  dry  and  withered,  or  damp  and  flaccid ; 
head-aches  are  frequent,  nights  fleeplefs,  with 
irregular  fluftiings  of  heat,  but  without  an 
apparent  form  of  proper  febrile  a6lion.  The 
difeafe  alluded  to,  is  radically  of  the  contagious 
clafs,  and  cold  bathing  is  ordinarily  a  remedy  of 
value  in  the  cure  of  contagious  fever ;  but  the 
condition,  which  fan6tions  its  ufe,  is  not  yet  pre- 
fent. The  furface  of  the  body  is  torpid,  but  not 
torpid  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  where  there  is 
an  opprefTive  plethora,  or  a  flrong,  but  perverted 
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form  of  aaion.  Bleeding  here,  Is  not  the  previous 
remedy.  Warm  bathing,  fri£lions  ot  the  ildn, 
a  warm  atmofphere,  the  aft  of  travelling  in  open 
air  in  carts,  carriages,  or  other  conveyances, 
with  the  effefts  which  refult  from  the  ufe  of 
emetics,  generally  in  this  inftance,  prepare  the 
condition,  under  which  cold  bathing  afts  with 
fuch  effea,  as  to  break  the  chain  of  difeafed 
movement  entirely,  or  to  bring  it  into  a  good  and 
regular  train,  by  which  it  proceeds  to  a  fafe  ilTue. 

Befides  the  above  conditions  of  torpor,  con- 
nedted  with  the  exiftence  of  fever  in  its  early 
ftage,  there  often  occurs,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  difeafe,  a  torpor  of  a  different  charaQier  from 
the  preceding.  The  character  of  the  difeafe  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  of  a  violent  kind  in  the  com- 
mencement ;  the  circumftances  of  refiftance  are 
fuch,  that  the  produft  of  irritated  motions  is  not 
effeded.  The  difeafed  procefs  feems,  in  reality,^ 
as  it  were  marred  in  its  courfe  ;  the  irritated 
motions  fubfide ;  the  heat  forfakes  the  furface 
and  extremities,  but  continues  ardent  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  about  the  pr82Cordia; 
the  fkin,  which  had  always  been  thick  and 
dry,  becomes  thick,  torpid,  and  impervious ; 
congeftion  takes  place  in  the  internal  parts ; 
and  though  there  be  no  local  pain,  there 
is  an  undefcribable  anxiety,  with  a  fidgetting 
and  unceafing  defire  of  change  of  pofture.  There 
is  with  all  this,  no  difpofition  to  faint,  and  rarely 
any  delirium  : — the  mind  is  ftoically  firm,  as  the 
body  is  inanimately  torpid.    The  action  of  the 
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caufe  of  the  difeafe  was  principally  exerted, 
in  its  early  period,  in  the  fyflem  of  the  great 
circulation.  The  excitability  of  the  fyftem  feems 
now  to  be  abforbed,  or  exhaufted,  in  confequence 
of  the  violence  and  continuance  of  perverted  ac- 
tion J  changing  organization,  even  to  paralyfis. 
The  blood  loofes  its  power  of  cohefion  i — the 
veins  loofe  their  power  of  adion  ;  —  they  are 
uniformly  found  to  be  diftended  after  death,  in 
all  the  internal  organs,  as  if  artificially  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  injeded.  In  this  cafe,  even  in  that  ftage 
of  the  difeafe  where  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  ftill 
ardently  hot,  cold  bathing  does  no  good  : — if  it 
has  any  effect,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  an  inju- 
rious one,  for  it  tends  to  increafe  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  internal  parts. 

In  thefe  cafes  of  torpor  and  infenfibility  to 
impreflion  whether  connected  with  a  ftrong 
exifling  impreflion  of  a  foreign  caufe,  and  fuf- 
penfion  of  fenfibility  ;  or  with  exhauftion,  and 
abfolute  defeft ;  cold,  bathing,  (whatever  may 
be  the  other  circumftances,)  does  no  material 
good.  On  the  contrary,  where  there  is  ex- 
cefs  of  mobility  in  the  moving  parts,  (not  un- 
frequently  a  chara£leriflic  mode  of  action  of  the 
caui'e  of  fever,)  its  benefits  are  fignal.  The  limbs 
and  members  tremble  in  fuch  cafe,  when  motion 
is  attempted ;  the  head  can  fcarceJy  be  raifed 
from  the  pillow,  without  fainting  orlofs  of  fight  j 
tremors,  agitations,  '  delirium,  and  ftar  tings, 
threaten  the  greateft  evils ;  the  pulfe  is  generally 
frequent,  fmall,  and  fometimes  weakj  the  heat 
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of  the  body  is  not  increafed,  perhaps  it  is  even 
below  the  ftaiidard  of  heat  in  health;  there  is  no 
internal  anxiety, — no  figns  of  internal  congeftion; 
and  the  fkin  is  foft  and  fenfible,  or  fufceptible 
.  of  impreflion.  The  cafe  is  apparently  a  cafe  of 
great  alarm,  but,  in  reality,  not  a  cafe  of  great 
danger;  for  cold  bathing,  or  rather  wafhing  the 
body  with  cold  fait  water,  ufiially  places  matters 
in  fafety.  The  changes,  in  confequence  of  this 
application,  are  fo  great  and  beneficial  as  fcarcely 
to  be  credited,  if  they  were  not  verified,  by  re- 
petition, in  frequent  inflances.  This  condition 
of  difeafe  occurred  very  often  in  Jamaica,  between 
the  years  1774  and  1778.  Such  form  was 
rarely  feen  in  St.  Domingo,  in  the  years  1796 
and  1797. 

It  may  not  be  unneceflary  to  notice  in  this 
place,  as  ferving  to  give  confidence  in  the  ufe  of 
the  remedy,  that  the  condition  of  patients,  in 
undertaking  the  procefs  of  bathing,  was  fo 
tickHfli,  that  fainting  was  fometimes'the  confe- 
quence of  removal  from  the  bed  to  the  floor,  even 
by  means  of  a  fheet;  yet  even  in  this  condition, 
wafhing  the  body  with  cold  fait  water  was  not 
only  fafe,  but  fcarcely  ever  failed  to  reanimate 
the  frame,  at  leaft  for  a  time ;  nay,  it  frequently 
was  powerful  enough  to  impart  fuch  vigour  that 
thofe  feemingly  dying  perfons,  rofe  up  and  re- 
turned ^o  bed  without  afliflance ;— nay,  after 
the  fecond  or  third  repetition  often  walked 
about  the  apartment  in  an  apparent  flate  of  con- 
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valefcence.  Excefs  of  fuperficial  heat  was  not 
prefent  in  thefe  cafes;  but  there  was  an  excefs 
of  mobility,  that  is,  fufceptibility  of  impreffion 
in  all  the  moving  parts :  There  was  no  change 
or  deftrudion  of  organization,  which  renders 
adlion  difficult  or  impoffible. 

The  management  of  bathing  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  is  a  fubjed:  fo  important  in  itfelf ;  that  it 
will  be  lefs  blameable  to  repeat  inftru6lion,  in 
fome  parts,  than  to  leave  it  defeftive  in  others. 
The  general  condition,  with  which  the  elFecl  is  fo 
intimately  connefted,  has  been  noticed,  viz.  fuf- 
ceptibility of  impreffion  in  the  whole  fyftem,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  organ,  or  fyftem  of 
parts,  to  which  the  application  is  made.  It  now 
follows,  to  notice  in  detail,  the  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  difeafe,  in  which  the  effeas  of  the  re- 
medy are  beneficial  or  otherwife. 

As  the  good  effe£ls  are  merely  relative  to  the 
'  condition  of  the  fubjed,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the 
favourable  condition  does  not  exifl:  in  the  a£lual 
circumftances  of  the  cafe,   the  firft  objea  is 
direded  to  the  means  of  giving  ic.    In  the  firft 
form  of  fever,  noticed  in  this  place,  viz.  that 
conneaed  with  plethora,   oppreffion,  tumult, 
and  irritation,  (feemingly  from  refiftance  in  the 
circulating  fyftem;)  fufpended  fecretions,  a  dry,  «■ 
hot,  and  impervious  {kin      a  condition  frequent  • 
in  the  fevers  of  fpring,  even  of  fummer,  in  very  | 
hot  and  dry  weather ;  and  in  fome  manner  pe-  i 
cilliar  to  Europeans,  newly  tranfported  to  tropi-  ] 
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cal  climates ;  the  affufion  of  cold  water  on  the 
naked  body,  has  only  a  flight  and  temporary 
effeft.    It  refreflies  for  a  time ;    it  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  or  arreft  its 
courfe.    But  while  cold  bathing,  applied  under 
the  cir  cum  fiances  defcribed,  is  followed  by  no 
material  or  permanent  advantage;  yet,  where 
the  condition  is  changed  by  previous  bleeding, 
carried  to  the  point  of  arrefting  the  exifting 
movements,  and  of  reftoring  the  fufceptibility  of 
impreffion  to  other  caufes ;  the  alFufion  of  cold 
water,  then,  gives  origin  to  a  train  of  adion, 
fimilar  to  that  of  health,  which,  with  due  care, 
is  eventually  confirmed  into  the  healthy  habit,— 
without  injury,  and  without  danger  of  retrogra- 
ding to  its  former  path.    Bleeding  and  cold 
bathing,  here,  farnilh  a  fpeedy,  a  fafe,  and  effec- 
tual cure  for  a  form  of  fever,  which  deftroys  life 
occafionally  in  every  country ;  but  which  has 
committed  dreadful  ravages  among  Europeans, 
particularly,  among  European  foldiers  in  tropical 
climates.    The  remedy  is  comprehended  in  the 
means  now  mentioned ;  but  the  effed  depends 
on  the  management.    A  fcanty  bleeding,  rarely 
prepares  the  condition  prefcribed  for  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  means ;  and,  unlefs  the  condition 
be  duly  prepared,  the  effeft  is  looked  for  in  vain. 

In  the  fecond  condition  of  general  fever,  where 
there  already  exifts  a  due  fiiare  of  fufceptibility, 
and  more  particularly,  where  there  is  increafed 
excitability  in  the  furface,  the  application  of  cold 
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bathing  requires  no  preparation.   The  condition 
exifts,  and  the  effect  is  decifive  of  health. 

The  fevers  of  the  periodic  clafs  exhibit  great 
variety  of  condition ;   and  as  the  benefits  "of 
bathing  are  relative  to  condition,  fo  this  remedy- 
is  fometimes  the  caufe  of  great  good, — fome- 
times  of  no  value.    In  intermittents,   and  in 
remittents  not  accompanied  with  figns  of  in- 
ternal  congeftion,  in   which   the   hot  ftage 
developes  freely,  tending  naturally  to  a.  co- 
pious and  warm  perfpiration, — cold  bathing, 
properly  managed,  is  capable  of  eminent  good. 
When  the  hot  ftage  is  completely  formed,  the 
applicadon  of  cold  water  to  the  head  and  fliould- 
ers,  in  repeated  affufions,  fometimes  extinguifhes 
abruptly,  generally  fhortens,  the  duration  of  the 
paroxyfm ; — the  fucceeding  intermiffion  is  alfo 
more  perfect.    If  care  has  been  taken  previoully 
to  remove  all  tongeftion  from  internal  parts, 
particularly  from  the  biliary  organs,  it  often 
feems  to  fufpend  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  in  a 
fimilar  manner  with  Peruvian  bark.   But  though 
this  be  true,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  remembered, 
that  v^^here  this  efleft  is  expected  as  a  refult ;  the  , 
expreffion  of  the  difeafe,  ought  to  be  more  in  the  j 
outer  circle  of  the  circulation,  than  in  the  internal  I 
parts  ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  cold  j 
bathing  is  lefs  ufeful  in  the  low  autumnal  bilious  , 
fever  of  European  countries,  than  in  moll  other 
kinds  of  acute  difeafe.    The  expreffion  of  febrile 
adion  is,  in  this  cafe,  little  in  the  channels  of  j 
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general  circulation  ;  the  excitability  of  furface  is 
not  ftrong  and  permanent ;  while  there  is  often 
irritation,  and  fometimes  a  congeftion  in  the 
organic  ftru6lure  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
biliary  fyllem.  The  good  effeds  of  cold  bathing, 
in  fuch  cafe,  are  not  remarkable  j  and  the  re- 
medy, when  employed,  requires  to  be  preceded 
by  a  particular  management,  viz. — by  warm, 
bathing,  by  fridlions,  and  warm  temperature  of 
air,  capable  of  producing  the  previous. condition, 
that  is,  excitability  of  furface.  But  even  with 
this  management,  as  the  change  perhaps  can 
fcarcely  be  rendered  complete,  the  effect  is  feldom 
fo  decifive,  as  it  is  in  fome  other  forms  of  malady. 
Yet,  when  the  condition  of  a  fever  fo  originating, 
has  been  changed  by  accumulation  in  fhips  or 
barracks,  or  by  circumftances  of  weather  and 
other  management,  fo  as  to  produce  a  form  of 
difeafe,  the  adlion  of  which  is  more  particularly 
manifefted  in  the  vafcular  fyftem  and  furface  of  - 
the  body,  cold  bathing  refumes  its  place.  Such 
change  often  happens,  when  troops  retire  from 
the  field  into  winter  quarters;  or  when  they  em- 
bark in  tranfport  (hips  for  foreign  fervice. 

The  aaion  of  the  fever  of  the  contagious 
charader  is  particularly  direded  to  the  Ikin ; 
Gonfequently  the  aftion  of  bathing,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  its  cure.  In 
this  form  of  fever,  there  are  rarely  marks  of  in- 
ternal  congeftion  :~The  firft  parages -ftomach 
and  bowels,  receive  the  firft  impreffion  of  the 
aaion  of  the  caufe  j  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
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body  manlfefl:,  more  than  others,  the  figns  of 
the  firft  febrile  irritation.  The  fkin  and  fuper- 
ficial  parts  are  differently  afFefted ;  they  are 
either  preternaturally  fufceptible  of  impreflion, 
with  various  flying  pains  and  burning  fenfations ; 
or,  they  are  cold,  dull  and  torpid.  Circum- 
ftances  fo  oppofite,  though  fundamentally  re- 
quiring the  fame  radical  remedy  ;  require  differ- 
ent means  of  preparing  the  previous  condition. 
The  firfl  adtion  of  the  caufe  of  contagious  fever, 
is  demonflrably  upon  the  ftomach ; — a  vomit  is 
the  firft  remedy.  After  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  the  affufion  of  cold  water  rarely  fails  to 
cut  fliort  the  courfe  of  that  form,  which  is  diflin- 
guifhed  by  heat  and  fuperficial  excitement. 
Where  the  furface  is  torpid,  languid,  and  greafy 
air  of  a  warm  temperature,  exercife  in  open 
air,  friaions  to  the  fkin,  emetics,  and  warm 
bathing,  as  animating  and  enlivening  the  fur- 
face, precede  the  ufe  of  the  final  remedy,— the 
•  affufion  of  the  cold  water.  The  effed  is  then,  for 
the  mofl  part,  complete. 

The  good  effefts  of  bathing  are  obferved  to  be 
moft  remarkable,  where  the  adion  of  the  difeafe 
is  principally  manifefled  in  the  furface  of  the 
body  J  they  are  alfo  confiderable,  where  it  afieds 
the  mufcular  parts,  or  moving  powers.  Thus, 
in  fevers  of  the  rheumatic  form,  bleeding,  warm 
and  cold  bathing,  employed  in  the  proper  order 
of  fucceffion,  and  with  due  attention  to  circum- 
ftances,  may  be  almoft  always  confidered  as 
means,  .effedive  of  a  fafe  and  fpeedy  cure. 

In 
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In  the  clafs  of  eruptive  or  exanthematous 
fevers,  the  fafety  of  the  application  of  cold  bathing 
is  doubtful ;  at  leaft  the  effeds  of  it  have  not  as 
yet  been  precifely  afcertained  by  the  author.  In 
the  eruptive  fever  of  fmall-pox,  the  w^afhing  of 
the  body  with  cold  water,  appeared,  in  many 
occafions,  to  do  good.    In  meafles  it  was  not 
attempted,  from  fear  of  afFefting  the  circulation 
in  the  lungs ;  whether  on  good  grounds  or  not 
is  uncertain.    In  fcarlet  fever,  with  ulcerated 
fore  throat,  a  difeafe  which  fhewed  great  malig- 
nity of  charafler  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1 80 1,  the  cuftom  of  pouring  cold  water  on  the 
head  and  fhoulders,  from  buckets,  as  recom- 
mended in  fome  other  fevers,  was  not  reforted 
to ;  but  the  body  was  wafhed  frequently,  by 
means  of  fponges,  with  cold  water,  vinegar  and 
water,  even  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  camphire,— 
and  evidently  with  benefit.    The  practice  was 
not  however  carried  fo  far  as  it  might  have  been ; 
and  it  was  not  fo  managed,  if  capable  of  fuch 
effe6l,  as  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  abruptly. 
Strong  effort  is  neceffary,  to  ftop  deftruaive  pro- 
grefs  in  this  difeafe.    It  is  not  perhaps  poflible 
to  fupprefs  all  at  once  the  morbid  expreflion.  In 
fmall-pox  and  meafles  fuch  idea  cannot  be  enter- 
tained ;  the  difeafe  proceeds,  and  is  allowed  to 
proceed  in  its  courfe  j  fo  as  to  bring  forth  its 
regular  produ6l. 

In  fevers,  where  an  internal  local  affedion  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  difeafed  adion,  the 
good  efteds  of  cold  bathing  are  very  limited 
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the  application  of  the  remedy  is  even  fometimes 
dangerous.    It  has  been  obferved  already,  that 
cold  bathing  has  no  very  decided  power  over  the 
autumnal  fever  of  European  countries.  Cold 
bathing  generally  applied,  has,  in  like  manner, 
but  little  effect  over  the  pure  dyfenteric  form  ; 
the  application  of  wet  cloths,  or  wet  fponges  to 
the  abdomen  ;  and  ftill  more  the  fitting  down  in 
a  tub  of  cold  water,  or  in  a  running  ftream, 
under  the  torments  of  this  difeafe,  produce 
fmgular  relief  from  tenefraus,  and  contribute 
materially  to  the  cure  of  the  malady,  whether  in 
the  chronic  or  acute  ftage.    It  may  be  con- 
cluded from  fuch  example,  and  the  truth  of  the 
fad  is  well  afcertained,  that  the  benefit  of  cold 
bathing  actually  depends  upon  direft  application 
to  the  part  preternaturally  excited,  or  to  parts 
conneded  with  it,  by  dired:  continuity  ;  for, 
when  the  adion  of  the  caufe  of  fever  is  princi- 
pally manifefted  in  the  organic  ftrufture  of  the 
fuperficial  parts  of  the  body,  the  change  is  great, 
and  the  good  effefts  are  fignal.    Where  this 
condition  is  wanting,  the  fame  application  does 
no  good.    On  this  ground,  the  application  of 
cold  water  in  glyfter,  or  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  fundament,  as  a  part  continuous 
with  the  internal  furface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
gives  great  relief  in  the  dyfenteric  form  of  fever ; 
the  fame  application  to  the  body  generally,  more 
efpecially  to  the  extremities,  is  ufually  hurtful. 
The  fad  is  well  eftabliflied,  and  it  is  well  illuf- 
trated,  in  the  example  of  drenching  perfonsill  of 
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burning  fevers  with  cold  drink.  It  is  proved, 
that  in  fevers,  accompanied  with  exceffive  and 
raging  third,  the  coldefl:  water  may  be  drunk 
with  fafety,  and  without  limitation  of  quantity. 
If  the  raging  thirfl:  be  completely  fatisfied,  the 
fever,  or  the  paroxyfm  of  the  fever,  will  pro- 
bably be  extinguiflied  ;  and  it  will  be  extin- 
guiflied  without  danger,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  fever,  manifefting  its  action  in  the  furface,  is 
extinguiflied  by  cold  bathing.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  furface  and  external  parts  of  the  body 
are  preternaturally  excited,  the  limbs  at  the  out- 
moft  ftretch  of  their  exertions  in  exercife,  or  in 
travelling,  the  (kin  fcorched,  and  the  body  melt- 
ing under  a  burning  fun,  a  draught  of  cold, 
water,  drank  fuddenly  at  fuch  time,  often  occa- 
fions  death, — inftantly,  as  a  ftroke  of  lightning. 
The  excitement  is  then  in  the  furface ;  the  cold 
drink  is  mifapplicd,  for  the  ftomach  is  faint  rather 
than  thirfly. — But  if  cold  drink,  in  fuch  cafe, 
has  fatal  effefls  j  wnfhing  the  body  with  cold 
water,  is  fafe  and  refrefliing ;  for  the  application 
is  direft  to  the  caufe. 

The  benefits  of  cold  applications,  whatever 
thefe  may  be,  are  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated diredly  or  indireflly,  in  a  greater  or  lelTer 
degree,  to  moft  parts  of  the  body.  The  heart 
and  1  ungs,  the  centre  of  circulation  and  elabo* 
ratory  of  life,  ftand  in  circumftances  fomewhat 
peculiar  from  others,  with  refpect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy,  in  the  cure  of  their  difeafes  i 
Connedled  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  only  by 
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vefTd?,  the  inflniments  of  fun6lions,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  caufes  which  afleft  thefe  inftruments 
at  their  fentient  extremities,  is  communicated, 
with  more  or  lefs  impreffion  and  effeft,  to  the 
original  fource  and  centre  of  the  movement.  The 
fluids  of  the  body  are  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  mo- 
tion, with  different  velocities.  The  fudden  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  to  the  furface,  particularly, 
when  dafhed  with  force  upon  the  naked  body, 
either  from  the  circumftance  of  aftual  cold,  or 
from  the  manner  of  application,  necelTarily  caufes 
the  blood  to  move  rapidly  into  the  interior,  fo  as 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  lungs  and  great  veffels 
near  the  heart.  If  inflammation,  which  is  a 
congeftion  in  a  certain  Hate  of  preparation  to- 
wards rupture  of  veflels  and  dfufion,  exifts 
in  the  lungs  under  the  circumftances  defcribed, 
the  fudden  application  of  cold  water,  which  is 
ufually  accompanied  with  agitation,  interrupted 
refpira'tion,  and  tumult  among  the  great  organs 
of  circulation,  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  aid 
the  difpofition  to  fuch  elfufion,  or  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  abfcefs.  The  aftion  of 
the  cold  water  not  being  applied  diredly,  or  even 
through  continuity  of  parts,  to  the  fubftance 
of  the  organs  prcternaturally  excited  ;  has,  in 
fuch  cafe,  no  power  of  changing,  by  a  diredl 
^  operation,  the  perverted  movement  of  the  or- 
ganic ftru6ture,  which  conflitutes  the  difeafe  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  probably  adds  to  the  con- 
gedion,  by  accuuiulating  a  load  of  blood  in  the  in- 
ner circle,  in  confequence  of  which  the  fundions 
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become  impeded  and  opprefled.  On  this  pre- 
fumption,  the  praclice  of  dafliing  cold  water, 
by  means  of  burkets,  on  the  heads  and  flioulders 
of  perfons  hbouring  undtr  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, was  confidered  to  be  dangerous  ;  and  there- 
fore was  not  attempted.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  after  the  adual 
inflammation  was  removed  by  copious  bleeding, 
or  other  means;  or  where  the  pneumonic  af- 
fection confifted  in  apparent,  rather  than  in  real 
inflammation,  as  in  fome  kinds  of  contagious 
fevers ;  the  pradice  of  wadiing  the  body,  parti- 
cularly the  head  and  chefl:,  with  cold  water,  by 
means  of  fponges,  was  followed  with  fmgular 
benefit.  The  rubbing  of  the  body  with  fnoW 
would  be  ftill  more  effedual ;  but  fnow  is  not  al- 
ways at  command,  and  it  is  rarely  refor ted  to. 
It  excites  the  adion  of  the  furface  more  power- 
fully, Irom  the  greater  degree  of  cold,  as  well  as 
from  the  manner  and  grearer  length  of  the  appli- 
cation, than  the  fudden  and  temporary  afl^ufion  of 
cold  water  ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  preferable.' 

From  the  difl^erent  views,  in  which  the  fubjed 
of  cold  bathing  has  now  been  placed,  the  cir- 
cumftances,  conneded  with  which,  have  been 
noticed,  and  repeatedly  verihed  by-  the  author, 
the  reader  may  probably  be  enabled  to  entertain 
fome  idea  of  the  mode  of  operation,  and  dired- 
ed  into  the  road  of  employing  it  as  a  remedy 
upon  principle,  and  with  an  elFed  corredly  e(H- 
mated.    Its  operation  confiits  in  exciting  a  new 
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train  of  movement,  contrary  to  the  exlfting  one, 
and  analogous  to  that  of  heahh.    The  efFed  cor- 
refponds,  in  degree  of  perfeclion,  with  the  power 
of  the  agent,  and  the  fufceptibility  of  the  fubjeft; 
that  is,  the  degree  of  cold  and  excitability  of  the 
moving  principle.    It  thus  often  fails,  where  the 
power  of  the  agent  is  weak ;  as  for  example,  in 
hot  climates,  where  the  degree  of  cold  cannot  be 
brought  near  the  freezing  point;  more  efpecially, 
where  there  exifts,  at  the  fame  time,  a  ftrong  mor- 
bid impreffion,  blunting  fenfibility,  and  rendering 
the  machine  lefs  fenfible  of  the  impreffions  of 
minor  caufes.    The  affufion  of  cold  water,  ju- 
dicioufly  applied  to  the  naked  body,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  or  the  rubbing  of  the  naked  body 
with  fnow,  rarely  fails  to  imprefs  the  fyftem  ;  to 
control  the  exifting  movement,  though  deeply 
fixed ;  and  to  excite  a  new  train  of  aftion  of  a 
better  kind,  if  the  foundations  of  organization 
have  not  been  previoufly  loofened  or  deftroyed. 
The  application  of  fnow  is  powerful;  for  even 
where  the  a6tion  of  life  is  fuppreffed,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  froft-bitten  limbs,  it  fpeedily  reftores  the 
part  to  its  natural  function.    Cold  may  thus,  in 
certain  circumflances,  be  faid   to  be  a  power 
ftrongly  ftimulative  of  animal  life.    The  truth 
of  the  fadl  is  familiar.     There  are  few  of  the 
common  clafs  of  mankind,  who  have  not,  at  one 
time  or  other,  experienced,  in  their  own  perfons, 
a  glowing  warmth, — the  marks  of  adion,  from 
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rubbing  the  hands  and  face  with  fnow ;  or  from 
wafhing  them  with  ice  water.  As  the  power  of 
the  remedy  feems  then  to  confid  in  the  degree 
of  cold,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  fubjefl  in  the 
ftate  of  excitability  ;  the  management  of  the  ap- 
plication is  regulated  between  thefe  two  points, 
as  the  fuccefs  of  the  effedl  correfponds  ordina- 
rily with  thefe  conditions.  Hence  it  is  neceflfary, 
previoufly  to  the  application  of  the  remedy,  to 
remove  torpor,  that  is,  the  efFed  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  even 
neceflfary  to  increafe,  artificially,  the  excitability 
of  the  moving  principle  in  the  general  fyftem, 
particularly  in  the  parts,  in  which  the  adion 
of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  manifefted,  and  to  which 
the  remedy  is  more  diredly  applied.  Towards 
the  e9e6Hng  of  thefe  purpofes,  bleeding,  emetics, 
warm  bathing,  fridlions  of  the  fkin,  a  warm 
temperarure  in  the  air  of  the  Tick  apartments, — 
are  all  means  of  high  fervice.  According  to 
the  feveral  qualities  of  thefe  means,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  fubje(?>,  the  condition  necef- 
fary  to  the  fuccefsful  aclion  of  this  remedy,  is 
prepared  with  more  or  lefs  facility,  and  with  more 
or  lefs  certainty  of  efFed.  But  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  on  this  fubjeft,  which  the  au- 
thor's information  is  capable  of  fupplying,  the 
procefs,  or  manner  of  conducing  warm  and 
cold  bathing  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  is  defcribed 
below,  with  the  requifite  circumftances  of  de- 
tail in  the  difl?erent  fteps. 
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i'TiWhen  the  condition  of  body,  under  which 
cold  bathing  afts  with  efFeft,  has  been  prepared 
by  previous  bleeding,  by  emetics,  by  purges,  or 
by  other  means ;  fo  that  congeftion  in  the  venous 
fyftem  is  removed,  and  that  the  pores  of  the  Ikin 
are  opened  ;  or  when  congeftions  in  the  bihary 
fyftem  and  derangements  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, confequences  of  the  diredl  adlion  of  the 
morbid  caufe,  have  been  changed  or  affefted 
in  their  conditions ;  the  furface  of  the  body 
being  then  warmed  by  the  air  of  an  heated 
apartment,  the  (kin  Rimulated  by  frictions,  and 
animated  by  warm  bathing ;  in  fhort,  when  the 
whole  moving  powers  have  been  placed  upon  a 
ticklifh  balance,  the  alfufion  of  cold  water  upon 
the  naked  body, — upon  the  head  and  (boulders, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fhovver  bath,  produces  a 
ftrong  effe6l ;  it  then  ordinarily  produces  its  own 
adlion,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  health. 
The  effed  is  indicated,  as  the  ad  is  ufually  fol- 
lowed by  a  full,  ftrong,  a  free  and  expanding 
puHe,  —  frequenily  by  a  copious  perfpiration,  by 
a  found  and  refreftiing  fleep,  and  by  a  fweet 
fenfation  of  comfort  in  all  the  feelings.  It  is  de- 
firable  in  conducing  this  procefs,  that  the  degree 
of  cold  be  aS  near  that  of  freezing  as  |>oflibIe; 
it  is  eflential,  that  the  water  be  pure, — frefh  from 
the  fpring  or  fountain,  and  that  the  affufion  be 
continued,  till  marks  are  evident,  that  an  im- 
preflion  is  made  upon  the  circulation.  If  the 
effecl  be  not  decidedly  attained  by  the  firft  ap- 
plication. 
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plication,  It  will  be  proper  to  allow  the  patient, 
after  he  has  been  rubbed  dry  and  covered  with 
a  flieet  or  blanket,  to  recline  upon  a  couch  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  procefs  muft  then  be  re- 
peated, fo  modified  and  changed  in  its  circum- 
ftances,  as  may  bed  infure  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  undertaken. — It  was  the  author's 
cuflom  at  one  time  to  dafli  water  upon^he  head 
and  fhoulders,  in  large  quantity,  from  buckets  j 
but  as  the  idea  of  fuch  drenchmg  is  formidable 
to  mofl  people ;  and,  as  it  is  not  certain,  that  any 
benefit  is  obtained  from  the  impreffion  of  fear, 
he  now  generally  prefers  the  praftice  of  wafhing 
the  body  with  fponges,  which  take  up  a  large 
quantity  of  w^ater,  fo  as  to  imitate  a  fhower 
bath,  continuing  the  wafliing  for  a  length  of 
time  fufficient  to  make  impreffion.  This  anfwers 
well,  where  the  degree  of  cold  of  the  water  is 
under  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ;  where  above  that,  the  efFed  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  larger  quantity  and  force  of  appli- 
cation. It  is  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, — 
the  head,  flhoulders  and  trunk,  that  the  cold 
water  in  this  procefs  is  principally  applied.  It 
was  even  ufual,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  ufeful, 
to  keep  the  lower  parts  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  during  the  cold  aflPufion  upon  the  upper 
parts.  At  other  times,  it  was  thought  better  to 
caufe  the  patient  to  plunge  at  once  from  the 
warm  to  the  cold  bath,  remaining  immerfed  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  might  feem  to  require ; 
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for,  as  an  effed  is  the  obieft,  it  is  neceffary  that 
there  be  fome  evidence  that  the  elfeft  is  atr 
tained,  at  lead  put  into  the  proper  train  for  at, 
tainment,  before  the  procefs  be  difcontinued. — It 
is  attained  with  more  or  lefs  facility,  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  previous  condition. 

When  the  procefs  of  bathing  is  finifhed,  the 
patient  is  carried  to  bed.  There  is  no  occafion 
for  being  fcrupuloufly  nice  in  drying  the  body. 
It  is  even  better,  where  there  is  much  fuperficial 
heat,  that  it  be  not  dried  at  all.  In  the  oppofite 
circumftances,  as  it  is  always  grateful,  fo  it  is 
generally  ufeful,  to  rub  the  body  for  fome  time, 
with  hot  flannel  cloths. — Such  pradice  feems  to 
encourage  the  feeble  beginnings  of  a  falutary 
movement. 

Gestation,  or  Travelling. — The  reme- 
dies mentioned  above,  viz.  bleeding,  emetics, 
warm  and  cold  bathing,  when  applied  in  the 
proper  circumifances  and  managed  in  the  pro- 
per rnanner,  go  a  great  way  in  the  cure  of  the 
common  clafs  of  febrile  difeafes  ;  but  where  the 
proper  time  of  application  has  been  loft,  or  where 
the  proper  circumftances  for  the  application 
have  not  been  duly  confidered,  the  falutary 
effed  is  not  attained  the  difeafe  then  fome- 
pmes  gets  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of 
thefe  p()werful  remedies.  In  fuch  cafe  we  muft 
fepk  for  other  means,  and  it  fortunately  happens, 
that  tfiere  are  ftill  fome  in  (lore,  capable  of  car- 
rying the  point  fome  degrees  higher,  than  thofe 
which  have  been  already  noticed.    In  the  lift:  of 
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fuch  means,  few  people.  It  is  prefumed,  will 
expe(5l  to  find  mention  of  the  term  geftation, 
that  is,  the  a6l  of  tranfporting  Tick  perfons  in 
the  open  air,  in  carts,  carriages,  or  other  con- 
vej'ances,  expofed  to  all  the  chances  of  weather. 
The  means  may  feem  flrange  ; — the  fad  of  the  be- 
nefit is  true.  It  is  proved  inconteftably,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  inftances,  that  the  ad:  of  travelling  in  the 
open  air,  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  fome  of  the  leafl: 
manageable  cafes  of  fever.    It  is  nor,  indeed, 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  remedies,  mentioned 
by  medical  writers.     The  author's  attention 
was  firft  direded  to  it,  by  what  occurred  in  his 
own  perfon.-— In  the  year  1778,  while  attached 
to  the  late  71ft  regiment,  he  fufFered  a  very 
fever e  attack  of  fever  at  Kingfbridge,  in  New- 
York  ifland.     The  fever  continued  for  feven 
days,  with  little  intermiffion.    It  had  jufl  ceafed, 
when  he  was  put  into  a  common  conveyance  to 
be  carried  to  New- York.     The  diftance  from 
the  place  of  encampment  was  fourteen  miles  ; 
and  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  he. was  fo  much  invigorated,  as  to  be 
capable  of  walking  a  mile,  with  lefs  fatigue  than 
he  felt  in  walking  twenty  paces,  at  the  time  he 
left  Kingfbridge.    This  fad  did  not  ftrike  at 
that  time  with  its  juft  impreffion ;  but,  in  the 
following  year,  he  vxas  again  attacked  at  Ebe- 
nezer,  in  the  province  of  Georgia,  in  the  month  of 
June,  with  a  fever  of  unufual  violence;  for  all  the 
fevers  of  that  place  were  violent,— and  they  were 
dangerous  at  that  fealon.    It  was,  in  fliort,  the 
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caufus  of  the  Greek  phyficians.    It  had  fcarcely 
any  remiffion,  though  fundamentally  of  the  re- 
mittmg  charafter;  the  anxiety  was  infupport- 
able;  the  internal  heat  was  great;  the  pulfation 
of  the  defcending  aorta  fhook  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parts, ~ the  pulfation  of  the  artery  at  the 
wrifl:  was  moderate,  perhaps  weak ;  the  tongue 
was  parched,  with  an  abhorrence  of  drink, — a 
fmgular  combination  :— the  fenfation  of  burning 
was  tormenting,  without  any  adual  increafe  of 
heat  on  the  furface,  as  meafured  by  a  thermo- 
meter, or  as  ftriking  the  fenfation  of  others. — 
It  was  agony  to  touch  any  thing  of  woollen  or 
cotton  ;  there  was  a  defire  of  what  was  moift 
and  cool ; — but  nothing  cool  was  to  be  found, 
for  the  thermometer,  in  the  bed  fliaded  part  of 
the  houfe,  feldom  funk,  during  the  day,  under 
96.    With  all  this  diftrefs,  there  was  a  total 
want  of  fleep,  a  conftant  defire  to  change  place 
and  pofture.    In  a  difeafe  of  this  kind,  which 
had  now  lafted  feven  days,  the  author  was  put 
into  an  open  vehicle  to  be  carried  to  Savan- 
nah,—a  diftance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The 
diftrefs  and  fuffering,  at  the  time  of  departure, 
were  as  great  as  a  human  body  could  well  bear  ; 
at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  they  had  greatly 
diminifhed,  and  before  the  end  of  the  journey, 
they  were  entirely  gone.   It  rained  heavily  while 
he  was  on  the  road  ;  he  had  no  covering  from 
the  rain,  and  of  courfe  got  completely  drenched  ; 
but  he  found  himfelf  able  to  fit  up,  to  walk 
without  help,  on  his  arrival  at  Savannah  he 
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even  had  fome  defire  to  eat,  though,  for  the  feven 
days  preceding,  he  had  locked  at  food  with  ab- 
horrence, and  even  loathed  drink,  with  a  tongue 
and  parched,  even  Icorched  to  infenfibility — 
from  internal  heat. 

The  advantage  in  thefe  two  inftances  was 
fignal  i  but  as  the  fever  had  actually  ceafed  in 
the  one,  and  as  it  had  arrived  at  a  critical  period 
in  the  other,  they  may  not  perhaps  be  confidered 
as  perfedly  decifive  ofthecafe.  An  effeft,  which 
happened  the  following  year,  when  the  71ft  regi- 
ment  removed  from  the  Cheraws,  previous  to 
the  adion  at  Cambden  on  the  16th  of  Auguft, 
is  direclly  in  point  in  all  its  parts ; — it  may  be 
confidered  as  conclufive  evidence  of  the  fad. 
The  pofition  occupied  by  the  71ft  regiment  at 
the  Cheraws,  on  the  river  Pedie,  was  fmgularly 
^unhealthy.  The  difeafe  was  of  a  charader  fimi- 
lar  wuh  that  which  prevailed  at  Ebenezer,— of 
the  remitting  clafs,  but  with  remiffions  fcarcely 
perceptible.  Two-thirds  of  the  regiment  were 
fick ;  and  of  courfe  there  were  here  perfons  in 
all  ftages  of  difeafe.  The  enemy  advanced  in 
force,  and  the  71ft  was  ordered  to  retife,  for  it 
was  the  advance  of  the  army.  Some  part  of 
-the  Tick  were  embarked  in  boats ;  in  order  to 
be  conveyed  to  George-town  by  water;  the 
country  not  affording  waggons  fufficient  to  carry 
the  whole  of  thofe  who  were  unable  to  march. 
There  were,  however,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  perfons  belonging  to  the  firft  battalion, 
who  were  tranfported  in  open  waggons,  in  the 
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manner  ftated.    They  were  expofed  to  dews  by 
night,  to  a  fcorching  fun  by  day,  and  to  occa- 
fional  fhowers  of  rain.    At  the  end  of  the  third 
day  they  arrived  at  Lynch's  Creek,  about  half 
way  between  the  Cheraws  and  Cambden.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  halt,  and  to  occupy  a 
pofition.    The  fick,  during  the  march,  had  little 
opportunity  of  taking  medicine ;  yet  no  one  had 
died;  feme  had  got  entirely  well;  and,  in  others, 
indeed  in  all,  where  the  difeafe  had  not  yet  ceafed, 
the  form  was  changed  to  that  of  diftinct  inter- 
mittent.   Inflances  fimilar,  though  not  in  the 
fame  extent,  occurred  on  different  occafions 
during  the  following  campaigns  in  America; 
they  even  occurred  in  the  late  war  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  the  campaign  of  the  year  1794?  and 
beginning  of  the  year  1795-  It  was  here  noticed 
by  many,  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  perfons,  ill  of  fevers,  recovered  more 
rapidly  under  actual  tranfport  from  one  flation 
to  another,  than  when  they  remained  ftationary 
in  hofpitals ;  though,  in  the  one  cafe,  they  had 
probably  Uttle  help  from  medicine,  or  little  extra 
refrefhment ;  and,  in  the  other,  were  abundantly 
fupplied  with  the  comforts  of  nourifhment,  and 
with  necelTary  drugs.  Similar  benefits  with  thofe 
obferved  on  the  continent,  in  the  years  1794 
and  1795,  ^^^'^  occurred,  it  is  prefumed,  in 
every  other  country  where  nsceflity  or  chance 
have  occafioned  a  fimilar  trial.    In  feveral  in- 
Itances,  the  aft  of  travelling  feemed  decidedly  to 
arrell  the  progrefs  of  death  i  and,  in  numberlefs 
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inftances,  it  accelerated  recovery,  beyond  all  cal- 
culation of  recovery  from  the  efFeQ:  of  common 
means.  The  credit  of  the  remedy  does  not  refl: 
upon  the  refuk  of  a  few  folitary  inftances.  It 
has  been  tried,  or  rather  witnelTed  in  multitudes; 
and,  under  fimilar  circumflances,  uniformly 
with  fimilar  effefls ;  the  effecls  therefore  are 
undoubted,  and  their  value  is  capable  of  being 
precifely  afcertained. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fadls  here  mentioned, 
inftances'  fimilar  to  which  are  numerous  and 
authentic,  that  a  falutary  change  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature  is  operated  upon  perfons  ill  of 
fever  by  the  aftion  of  pure  air,  particularly, 
when  combined  with  the  aft  of  motion  through 
the  air,  in  carts,  carriages,  or  other  con- 
veyances. The  change  is  fingular;  and  the 
circum fiances,  in  which  thefe  fingular  changes 
are  moft  confpicuous,  require  to  be  explain- 
ed and  defcribed,  with  as  much  precifion  as 
poffible;  for,  though  the  means  be  powerful, 
they  are  not  ufeful  indifcriminately  in  every 
fever,  nor  in  every  circumftance  of  the  fame 
fever.  It  fometimes  happens,  and  it  is  vulgarly 
known,  that  flight  febrile  indifpofitions  are 
turned  off  in  the  beginning,  by  exercifes  in  the 
open  air,  more  fevere  than  ufual  or  longer  con- 
tinued;  but  though  this  fafl  has  been  often 
obferved,  yet  it  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
remembered,  that  the  commencement  of  fever 
is  not  ufually  the  period  in  which  the  great 
benefits  of  this  remedy  are  to  be  expected.  The 
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period,  at  which  the  falutary  effect  Is  moft  cer- 
tain, is  the  point  of  time  when  the  circle  of  the 
diieaied  motions  is  completed,  or  nearly  com- 
pleted ^  that  is,  when  a  product  of  difeafed  a:Uon 
has  been  effected,  or  an  office  performed,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  machine  becomes  again 
fenfible  to  the  impreffions  of  ordinary  caufes. 
This,  according  to  circumftances,  may  happen 
after  the  third  day  ;  but  it  rarely  happens,  till 
after  the  fifth  or  feventh.    A  circle  of  febrile 
movement  is  generally  completed  at  ihefe  periods. 
Hence  the  ftimulation  of  pure  air,  or  rather  a  fuc- 
ceffion  and  forcible  impreffion  of  pure  air,  in  con- 
fequence of  progreffion,  folicits  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  animal  machine  to  refume  its  ufual 
adian,  or,  the  rhythm  of  movement  in  which 
health  confifts.    Health  is  thus  eflabliflied  :  But 
if  this  caufe, — the  common  (linmlant  of  life,  be 
not  applied  at  this  period  with  fome  degree  of 
force,  a  new"  circle  of  difeafed  a6lion  is  pro- 
bably put  in  motion, — runs  over  another  courfe, 
produces  another  produd,  limilar  to  the  former  ; 
or  it  varies  its  product,  according  to  the  variety 
of  circumftances  by  which  it  may  be  aded  upon. 
Hence  it  is  in  fad,  as  it  might  be  expeded  to  be 
in  reafon,  that  the  period  for  the  effedual  em- 
ployment of  this  remedy,  is  more  peculiarly  that 
point  of  time  when  the  difeafed  moveuient  has 
completed,  the  circle  of  its  courfe  ;  or  that  con- 
dition under  which  the  difeafed  moveme  nts  have 
been  arrefted  artificially,  by  the  effects  of  bleed- 
ing,   of  emetics,  purgatives,  or  other  means. 
^  The 
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The  one  is  a  natural  period,  that  is,  the  termi- 
nation of  a  difeafed  movement, "  completing  its 
circle,  or  perfeding  its  product ;  the  other  an 
artificial  one, — a  termination  by  force,  the  elFed 
of  treatment.    In  both,  the  fenfibility  to  impref- 
fion  is  reflored,  and  the  remedy  equally  produces 
its  effed.  In  plethoric  torpor,  the  a£l  of  travelling 
produces  no  falutary  change ;  and  in  plethoric 
fever,  with  local  inflammation,  it  is  not  even 
certain  that  it  is  always  fafe :  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit  refuits  from  it,  in  the  oppofite  cir- 
cumllances.    It  is  fafe  in  the  late  periods  of 
fever,  and  few  cafes  occur,  where  apparent 
•weaknefs  forbids  its  ufe,  if  it  be  conduded  with 
caution  :  nay  many  cafes  have  happened  in  the 
author's  experience,  where  the  funftions  of  life, 
from  a  flate  of  apparent  ftagnation,  have  been 
fpeedily  and  elfeaually  reftored  to  alacrity,  by 
the  ufe  of  this  means  alone. 
-  It  has  juft  been  remarked,  that  the  acT:  of 
tranfporting  perfons  in  the  early  flage  of  fever, 
with  figns  of  plethora,  is  not  beneficial;  it  is  not 
ufeful,  or  even  fafe,  where  there  exift,  with  fuch  ' 
fever,  figns  of  inflammation  in  the  internal  organs, 
—the  head,  heart,  lungs,  fiver,  or  inteftines.  The 
fame  means,  on  the  contrary,  are  followed  by  the 
moft  fignal  and  decided  relief,  where  there  are 
figns  of  congeftion  in  fecreting  organs;  as  in  the 
bilious  or   ardent  fever,  attended  with  great 
anxiety,  with  burning  heat,  refllefl-nefs,  want  of 
fleep ;  in  fliort,  with  all  the  aggravated  fymp- 
foms  ufual  in  the  bilious  autumnal  fever  of  hot 
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countries.    It  is  in  this  form  of  difeafe,  that  its 
good  effects  were  fo  confpicuous  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  America : 
the  rule  holds  equally  in  tropical  climates.    It  is 
the  lafl:  anchor  of  hope,  in  the  late  ftages  of  the 
concentrated  endemic,  to  which  Europeans  are 
liable  foon  after  their  arrival  in  the  Weft  Indies,— 
a  difeafe,  which  may  be  cut  fliort  in  the  com- 
mencement, with  almoft  a  pofitive  certainty  ;  but 
which,  when  left  to  itfelf,  very  generally  tends 
to  deftruftion,  degenerating  into  what  is  called 
yellow  fever,  with  black  vomiting,  and  all  its 
formidable  train  of  fymptoms.    The  oftenfible 
fever,  in  this  cafe,  generally  fubfides  on  or  be- 
fore the  third  day  ;  and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  courle  is  rapid,— for  the  moft  part,  finiflied 
within  the  fifth.    It  is  believed,  that  a  proper 
management  of  the  remedy  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  would  be  produftive  of  benefit,  even  in 
thefe  late  periods.    It  is  admitted,  that  the  ex- 
perience  on  this  point  is  not  fo  ample  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  ;  for,  though  the  propriety  of  the 
meafure  was  feen,  the  means  of  execution  were  not 
always  under  command.  It  has  thus  fcarcely  ever 
been  aded  upon  generally,  and  fyftemarically : 
but  from  the  accidents,  which  chance  has  pre- 
fented,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  going  farther 
than  any  other  remedy,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.    In  the  cafe  under  view,  the  fuperfi- 
cial  heat  is  fuppofed  to  have  fubfided  ;  the  ikin 
is  dry,  thick,  and  impervious ;  the  pulfe  nearly 
at  a  natural  ilandard  j  there  are  no  local  pams ; 
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but  there  is  much  anxiety  at  flomach,  an  un- 
ceafing  defire  of  change  of  pofture,  with  a  fin- 
gular  torpor  and  inabih'ty,   often  confounded 
with,  but  radically  diflindl;  from  weaknefs,  mo- 
bility, and  fainting.    To  thefe  is  generally  added 
naufea, — fometimes  vomiting  of  a  ropy  and  flakey 
fluid.    In  this  fituation  of  things,  (certainly  a 
hopelefs  one,  for  the  fufceptibility  of  impreflion  is 
nearly  loft,)  the  aft  of  moving  the  body  rapidly, 
in  an  open  cart,  or  carriage,  through  vi^oods,  on 
the  green  turf;  or  in  defeft  of  woods,  fhaded, 
if  in  the  day  time,  with  boughs  of  trees,  ex- 
pofed,  if  in  the  night  time,  to  all  the  freflinefs  of 
the  air,  and  all  the  dews  of  heaven,  has  appeared 
to  do  what  no  other  means  were  capable  of  doing. 
The  effed  of  this  praflice  will  be  rendered  more 
certain  by  previoufly  taking  away  fome  blood, 
in  relief  of  the  congeftion  which  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  venous  fyftem  ;  by  fprinkling 
the  body  occafionally  with  the  coldefl;  water  that 
can  be  procured;  by  moving  at  a  brifk  pace  — 
even  over  unequal  ground  ;  by  occafionally  re- 
peating the  fprinkling  with  water  ;  by  opening 
the  vein  a  fecond,  or  even  third  time :  in  fhort, 
by  adopting  and  perfifting  in  fuch  a  train  of  pro- 
ceffes,  as  not  only  driginate  a  new  movement, 
but  as  confirm  it  when  begun.    It  is  vain  to  ex- 
peft  that  this  can  be  effefted  in  a  fhort  time, 
that  is,  in  lefs  than  fix  or  eight  hours  :  hence 
it  happens,   as  might  be  expected,  that  this 
remedy,  when  ordered  by  dcfign,  often  fails;  be- 
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caufe  the  operation  is  not  continued  a  fufficient 
length  of  time:  when  adopted  from  neceffity,  it 
often  fucceeds ;  for  the  operation  is  continued  till 
the  eifed  is  confirmed. 

In  fevers  of  the  contagious  clafs,  the  advan- 
tages of  fuch  movement  are  evident, — even  at  an 
early  period  ;  and  they  are  eafily  underftood. 
Plethora  rarely  exifts  in  this  cafe.  The  adion  of 
the  difeafe  is  principally  manifefted  in  the  furface; 
and  it  is  on  the  furface  that  the  remedy  ads  by 
direfb  effe6l.  There  is  thus  an  exifting  fufcepti- 
bility,  and  an  application  direft  to  the  fufceptible 
part.  The  benefits  of  this  remedy  were  ftrongly 
exemplified  in  the  retreat  through  Holland,  in 
the  year  1795.  Where  due  attention  vi^as  be- 
llowed in  difpofing  the  fick  in  the  waggons,  the 
traveUing  was  agreeable  during  its  continuance, — • 
even  in  cold  and  rainy  weather  ;  the  good  effed 
was  ftrongly  manii^sfled  at  the  end  of  the  journey ; 
— even  the  moft  enfeebled  acquired  an  evident 
accelTion  of  Rrength. 

It  has  been  noticed  already,  that  the  benefits 
of  travelling  are  not  very  confpicuous  in  the 
early  ftage  of  fever,  where  the  caufe  of  difeafe 
has  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  adion,  Where  that 
adion  is  arrefted  byiorcibk  means,  as  bleedings 
emetics,  &c.  or  when  it  has  naturally  completed, 
or  nearly  completed  its  circle,  fo  that  fufceptibi- 
lity  of  imprefiion  is  reftored,  the  effed  is  fignal. 
This  is  witnelfed  in  a  flriking  manner,  where 
the  difeafed  -adion  has  yg^ly  ceafed,  but  where 
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the  recommencement  of  healthy  movement  h 
flow,  and  the  healthy  a6lion  imperfed:.  In  fuch 
cafe,  more  benefit  is  vifibly  derived,  and  more 
flrength  vifibly  gained,  by  travelling  for  fix  hours 
in  an  open  carriage,  expofed  to  all  the  chances 
of  weather,  than  by  the  befl:  treatment  that  can 
be  devifed  in  a  crouded  hofpital,  for  a  fpace  of 
fix  days.  The  greater  the  contraft  between  the 
condition  of  the  apartments  of  the  fick,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  open  air,  the  greater  is  the 
efFefl  upon  the  health  of  the  fubjed  of  the  expe- 
riment. The  good  elfeds  here  alluded  to  are 
confpicuous ;  but  they  are  much  increafed  by 
bathing,  and  by  entire  change  of  clothing  before 
and  after  the  journey.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved 
in  this  place,  that  the  a£l  of  travelling  does  not 
fo  inftantaneoufly  produce  efFed,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  furface  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  produces  effect  with  no  lefs  certainty  ;  and 
the  efFed  produced  is  more  permanent,  for  it  is 
confirmed  by  a  longer  application  of  means.  It 
is  thus,  that  the  advantages  of  the  remedy  are 
more  remarkable  in  journeys  of  neceffity,  in  open 
carts  or  waggons,  expofed  to  wind  and  rain,  to 
heat  and  cold,  than  in  airings  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  carriages,  where  the  fubjeft  is  defended 
from  the  weather,  or  but  -partially  touched  by 
the  falutary  influence  of  the  air.  Airings  are,  in 
facl,  but  feeble  fubftitutes  for  the  travelling  re- 
commended in  this  place  ;  for  the  continuance  of 
the  motion  ought  to  be  for  fix  or  eight  hours  at 
leaft ;  and  all  the  circumftances  connecled  with 
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it  ought  to  be  fo  arranged,  that  an  imprefTion 
may  be  made,  that  a  new  movement  be  origi- 
nated, and  that  it  be  confirmed  in  its  courfe  by 
a  due  continuance  of  the  application  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  caufes.  The  a£lion  of  pure  air,  on  the 
human  body,  is  the  natural  flimulant  of  life  ;  the 
allien  of  pure  air,  combined  with  exercife  in  the 
open  air,  is  an  obvious  caufe  of  health  and  vigour. 

The  remedy,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  in  this 
place,  is  not  yet  numbered  among  the  regular    '  , 
means  of  phyficians,  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  The 
benefits,  fo  evidently  derived  from  it,  decree  that 
it  fhould  ;  and  the  rules,  which  have  been  given 
for  its  management,  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  furnilh  information,  at  what  times  it 
may  be  reforted  to  with  fafety,  and  with  proba- 
bility of  good  effecl.    If  it  does  not  do  all  the 
good  that  might  be  expeded  from  it ;  the  mofl 
fcrupulous  may  be  affured,  that  it  has  the  fmallefl:  j 
chance,  of  any  other  medical  means,  of  doing  I 
harm  ;  for  it  is  more  allied,  than  any  other,  with 
caufes  which  keep  life  in  motion. 

The  remedies,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  pages,  are  of  a  powerful  operation ; 
and,  if  well  managed,  they  are  ufually  effeaive  , 
of  their  purpofe,  viz.  the  fubverfion  of  difeafed  | 
or  irregular  movement,— the  renewal  of  that  I 
which  is  juft  and  natural.    They  are  not,^  how- 
ever, very  commonly  employed  according  to 
that  idea.  The  a^ion  of  bleeding,  of  warm  and  j 
cold  bathing,  or  the  efFeds  of  the  rapid  fuccef-  : 
Cons  of  pure  air  upon  animal  bodies,  in  certain  ' 
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dates  of  languor  and  difeafe,  have  not,  perhaps, 
as  yet  been  eftimated  upon  the  true  principle. 
The  confequences  therefore  are  uncertain, — 
ufeful,  hurtful,  or  of  no  elFe(5l.  The  aftion, 
arifmg  in  an  animal  body  from  the  application 
of  the  caufes  of  fever,  is  a  foreign  or  unnatural 
a6lion;  phyficians  have  confequently  been  in- 
duced to  feek  a  remedy,  in  remote  or  foreign 
means.  As  the  principle,  by  which  the  caufe  of 
fever  acls,  is  not  precifely  afcertained ;  conjec- 
tures are  formed,  remedies  are  fuggefted  by 
fancy,  and  employed  vi^ith  a  confidence,  as  if 
their  virtues  were  eftablifhed.  The  means  are 
numerous,  and  the  application  of  them  requires 
to  be  varied,  modified,  and  changed,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  cafe.  But  as  difeafe, 
particularly  febrile  difeafe,  confifts  in  error  of 
movement ;  and  as  the  ultimate  objeft  of  all 
medical  means,  is  to  rectify  the  exifling  error  5 
fo  it  is  important  to  accomplifli  the  purpofe  by 
the  fimpleft  poffible  procefs.  Experience  teaches 
us,  that  this  may  be  effefled,  in  moft  cafes,  by 
the  proper  management  of  a  few  remedies.  It 
is  fufficiently  clear,  that,  the  higher  the  point,  at 
which  the  excitability  of  an  animal  body  ftands, 
the  more  readily  does  its  aflion  explode  in  a 
circle  of  perverted  movement,  by  the  application 
of  undue  ftimulus.  The  perverfion  is,  here,  the 
expreffion  of  an  adion  of  excefs,  excited  by  a 
powerful  or  Emulating  caufe,  afting  on  the 
animal  machine,  in  a  fiate  of  tickiifli  balance. 
Perverfion  is  the  confequencej  for  there  is  an 
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excefs  of  excitable  power  not  appropriated,  or 
not  expended  in  natural  action.  In  this  manner, 
thofe  who  are  ftrong  and  full  of  life,  are  liable  to 
acute  difeafes ;  and  to  violent  ones,  from  caufes 
of  ftrong  or  foreign  ftimulation. — The  period, 
moft  favourable  to  fuch  explofion  of  perverted 
movement,  is  that,  where  the  impreffion  of  a 
natural  a6lion  happens  to  be  feeble.  In  a  fimilar 
manner  in  one  refped,  but  different  in  another, 
thofe,  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  under  no  ftrong 
impreffion  of  natural  action,  are  readily  fenfible 
of  the  impreffion  of  a  ftimulating  caufe.  A  move- 
ment is  excited,  but  it  does  not  fly  off  into  a  per- 
verted circle,  as  in  the  inflance  alluded  to,  where 
there  is  excefs  of  excitable  power  ;  for,  under  the 
point  of  jufl:  meafure,  moderate  ftimulation  folicits 
only  a  natural  and  healthy  adion.  Thus,  caufes, 
fhimulative  of  movement  in  a  lefs  excitable  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  rarely  produce  an  excitement,  which 
exceeds  the  limit  of  health.  .This  obfervation  is 
the  phyfician's  guide.  The  animal  machine  is 
deranged  by  the  adion  of  foreign  caufes  ;  it  is 
the  phyfician's  bufmefs  to  redify  that  derange- 
ment. His  ftudies  muft,  therefore,  be  direded  to 
difcover  its  laws,  to  obferve  its  deviations ;  as  his 
labours  are  employed  in  doing  that  which  is  moft 
eftedive  in  correding  them.  Where  there  exifts 
a  ftrong  adion  of  perverted  movem.ent,  weak 
caufes  make  no  impreffion  ;  the  difeafe  proceeds, 
in  its  courfejto  a  deftined  termination.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  the  fubjed  fufceptible  of  the 
impreffion  of  caufes  which  folicit  the  falutary 
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tion,  and  which  maintain  the  efleaive  movements 
of  health,  when  begun,  it  is  often  necelTary, 
previoufly,  to  arreft  the  difeafed  procefs  in  its 
courfe  by  forcible  means,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  (hewn.  The  way  is  then  prepared  for 
the  aaion  of  others ;  particularly  for  the  action 
of  the  clafs  called  tonic;  among  which  Peruvian 
bark  occupies  an  eminent  place. 

Peruvian  bark.    The  Peruvian  bark  is  a 
remedy  of  great  and  known  value  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.    It  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  as  pre- 
ventive of  the  recurrences  of  difeafed  movement, 
in  the  different  clalfes  of  periodic  fevers.  The 
knowledge  of  the  quality,  by  which  it  accomplifties* 
this  purpofe,  lies,  like  other  things  of  Nature, 
out  of  our  reach  ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  notice, 
and  in  fome  degree  to  appreciate  its  elfedts.  It 
feems  to  impart  ftrength  and  vigour  to  the 
moving  powers, — firmnefs  and  conftancy  in  ac- 
tion, in  fome  manner  firailar  to  wafliing  the 
body  with  cold  water, — more  exprefsly  to  exer- 
cife  in  the  open  air.    It  diminilhes,  or  abforbs 
in  a  0milar,    though  inexplicable  manner,  a 
feeming  excefs  of  fenfibility,  a  quality  which  is 
aded  upon  by  flight  caufes,  but  which  does  not 
pofTcifs  a  portion  of  force,  or  condition  of  or- 
ganization capable  of  producing  firm  and  fleady 
adion.  It  is  thus  ufeful  in  irritable  and  morbidly 
fenfible  fubjects;  but  its  bed  known  and  moft  de- 
cided quality  lies,  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  paroxyfms  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  difeafes 
of  the  periodic  clafs.    But  though  powerful,  it  ii 
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not  fovereign,  even  in  thefe  cafes;  unlefs  a  precife 
'  condition  of  body  be  previouily  enfured.  That 
condition  is,  here,  as  in  other  cafes,  fufceptibility 
of  impreffion.  If  fufceptibility  of  impreffion 
exifts  in  the  juft  degree,  (and  its  exigence  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  exigence  of  periodic  fever,) 
the  remedy  has  its  effect  without  preparation. 
If  it  does  not  exift,  it  mufl:  be  given  artificially; 
and  it  is  an  object  of  care,  that  it  be  given  com- 
pletely. In  habits,  naturally  of  a  firm,  tenfe, 
and  rigid  texture  ;  in  conditions  of  difeafe  con- 
nedted  with  plethora,  torpor,  conftridtion  of 
the  (kin  and  fufpended  fecretions ;  the  benefits 
of  Peruvian  bark  are  not  certain,  even  in  the 
genuinely  periodic  clafs.  Such  are- the  counterac- 
ting conditions,  and  if  they  exifl:  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  difeafe,  the  firft  objecft  goes  to 
their  removal  by  fuitable  means, — by  bleeding, 
by  emetics,  by  purgatives,  perhaps  by  antimo- 
nials,  and  even  by  blin:ers>  When  that  has  been 
effected,  and  when  fufceptibility  has  been  re- 
ftored,  the  benefits  are  confpicuous.  In  habits 
on  the  contrary,  originally  diflinguifhed  by  a 
delicate  fibre ;  in  fubjefts  difpofed  to  faint,  and 
liable  to  irregular  movements  of  the  fpafrnodic 
kind ;  its  good  effeds  are  eminent  without  the 
preparation  alluded  to. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  in  this  place, 
that  the.  intermitting  or  remitting  fever  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  America,  in  the  American 
war,  yielded  very  readily  to  the  powers  of  the 
Peruvian  bark.    The  condition  of  body,  con- 
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nefted  with  its  fuccefsful  operation ;  whether 
owing  to  climate,  or  to  what  other  caufe,  was 
generally  prefent  in  thefe  campaigns.  The  Ikin 
was  foft ;  the  fibre  ful'ceptible ;  the  paroxyfms 
terminated  by  copious  perlpirations,  or  by  copious 
evacuations  of  bile.  In  St.  Domingo,  the  cafe 
was  otherwife.  There,  the  intenfity  of  caufe  and 
circumftances  of  fubjedl  feemed  to  confpire,  for 
the  moft  part,  to  produce  a  concentrated  form 
of  difeafe,  in  which  remiffions  were  obfcure, — 
in  fa<fc  fcarcely  perceptible.  This  was  the  ufual 
condition;  and  when  this  was  the  cafe,  the  bark 
was  of  no  value :  yet,  where  this  condition  was 
removed  by  treatment,  particularly  by  copious 
bleeding,  the  effedt  was  fimilar  as  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North 
America;  for  wherever  the  fame  condidon  exifts, 
whether  exifting  naturally,  or  given  artificially, 
the  fame  effed  follows  the  operation  of  the  fame 
remedy. 

The  Peruvian  bark  Is  the  mod  falutary,  and 
the  moft  generally  ufeful  of  the  tonic  clafs  of 
remedies.  It  is  principally  celebrated  in  fuppref- 
fing  the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms  of  difeafes  of 
irregular  movement,  not  radically  connedled 
with  the  fyftem  of  the  great  circulation, — with 
plethoric  torpor,  or  with  local  congeftions  in 
important  organs.  It  is  confidered  as  fpecific,  in 
certain  circumftances  of  difeafe ;  but,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  praife,  it  muft  be  given  in  a  ftate 
of  body  fufceptible  of  impreffion,— and  below 
the  point  of  full  health.    It  alfo  muft  be  given 
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in  large  quantity,  and  its  dofes  muft  be  often 
repeated  ;  for  its  efteft  is  ojily  temporary.  For 
example,  two  drachms  of  the  bark  in  common 
ufe,  repeated  at  the  interval  of  two  hours,  during 
remiffions,  is  the  fmalleft  quantity  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  asaffefling  thecourfe  of  difeafe, 
where  the  caufe  is  flrong  and  the  adion  violent. 
It  is  however  obferyed,  that,  the  lower  in  point 
of  fle{h  and  blood,  and  the  greater  the  fenfibility 
of  the  fibre,  the  more  effedual,  for  the  mod 
part,  is  the  operation  of  this  remedy.  In  this 
manner,  its  eflecls  are  more  certain  after  evacua- 
tions, after  abltinence,  and  after  fome  conti- 
nuance of  difeafe,  than  in  the  oppofite  circum- 
ftances ;  unlefs  where  organic  congeftions  have 
taken  place,  or  where  the  fenfibility  to  impref- 
fion  has  been  impaired  by  fome  particular  form 
of  a£lion. 

Wine  and  Opium.  Cold  bathing,  and  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air,  are  employed  to  excite 
and  to  confirm  the  movements  of  health  ;  Peru- 
vian  bark,  is  more  particularly,  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  periodical  recurrence  of  difeafed  aftion 
in  periodic  fevers,  and  in  other  difeafes  of  periodic 
irritation.  Befides  thefe,  a  clafs  of  remedies, — 
cordial  and  anodyne  of  pain,  (of  which  wine  and 
opium  are  the  principal,)  occupies  at  prefent  a 
confpicuous  place  among  medical  means,  in  the 
cure  of  acute  difeiifes.  There  occuryindeed,  many 
cafes,  where  the  aid  of  thefe  remedies  is  of  the 
mod  fignal  ufe;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years,  that 
their  virtues  have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  as  in 
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a  manner  to  fuperfede  the  employment  of  others. 
Fevers  are,  now,  attempted  to  be  cured  by 
wine  and  opium,  as  radical  means  of  cure; 
formerly  wine  and  opium  were  only  employed 
occafionally,  —  as  acccflbries.  The  author's 
experience  on  this  fubjefl  does  not  go  fo  far  as 
that  of  many  ;  for,  though  wine  and  opium  are 
often  prefcribed  by  him,  and  adually  given  to 
great  extent,  they  are  not  confidered  ag  radical 
means  of  cure,  even  in  contagious  fever  ;  confe- 
quently,  they  are  feldoni  employed  in  early  pe- 
riods. The  point  of  time,  at  which  the  benefits 
of  wine  are  moft  evident,  is  the  period  when  the 
difeafed  movement  has  completed,  or  nearly- 
completed  its  circle  ;  when  fufceptibility  of  im- 
preffion  is  reftored,  but  when  the  healthy  move- 
ment is  languid,  fcarccly  fupporting  itfelf  without 
a  foreign  aid.  In  fuch  cafe,  wine  is  given  freely, 
that  IS  to  fay,  in  fuch  quantity  as  ferves  to  quicken 
aifiion.  It  is  continued,  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to 
fupport  the  quickened  action  to  which  it  has 
given  origin.  It  thus  comes'  in,  in  order  of  time, 
at  the  period  when'  wafhing  with  cold  water, 
travelling  in  open  air,  or  Peruvian  bark  are  fo 
ufeful.  It  is  a  remedy  of  the  fame  clafs ;  and  it 
is  one,  againfl:  which,  the  fame  prejudices  or  the 
fame  diflikes  do  not  prevail.  The  quantity  of 
the  dofe  is  to  be  meafured  by  e£Fe6l, — by  effec- 
tive adion  in  the  circulating  fyftem,  by  a  glow 
of  warmth  and  comfort  in  fenfation.  It  feems, 
by  its  aftion,  to  abforb  excefs  of  fenfibility  : — 
animal  movement  confequently  becomes  uniform 
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and  firm, — and  courage  of  mind  is  increafed. 
When  this  point  of  impreffion  is  attained,  it 
mufl  be  fupported ; — all  beyond  is  error.  The 
management  of  the  remedy,  therefore,  requires  a 
very  correft  obferv-ation  j  for  it  is  a  nice  matter 
to  diminifii  excefs  of  fenfibiiity  in  the  proper 
degree,  and  in  the  proper  degree  only. 

Opium  has  a  ftrong  analogy  with  wine,  in  its 
manner  of  acting.  It  abforbs  excefs  of  fenfibiiity; 
-—in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  the  fenfibiiity 
connedled  with  irregular  movement,  and  with 
pain.  It  fpreads  a  calm  and  j)leafing  fenfation 
over  animal  adion,  and  engroffmg,  fo  to  fpeak, 
the  harafling  cares, — grief,  defpondence  and 
fear,  it  removes  the  barriers  of  fleep.  The 
quantity  of  the  dofe,  muft  be  regulated  by  the 
effe6t.  Pain  bears  a  large  dofe ;  but  there  is 
danger,  where  the  powers  of  life  are  not  innately 
ftrong,  that  a  dofe,  exceeding  the  juft  quantity, 
may  lay  fenfibiiity  at  reft  for  ever.  It  is  therefore 
better,  as  being  fafer,  even  more  certain,  to  re- 
move previoufly,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  irritations 
of  pain  by  other  means,  leaving  as  little  as  pof- 
fible to  be  elFeded  by  opium.  In  this  view,  pre- 
vious bleeding,  fomentations,  and  bathing  are 

of  great  value. 

Wine  and  opium  have  ftrong  refemblance  in 
their  manner  of  afting,  in  feveral  refpeds  j  yet 
opium  is  frequently  ufeful  at  an  earlier  period 
of  fever  than  wine.  Wine  is  chiefly  ufeful  at 
the  termination  of  a  period  or  circle  of  move- 
ment •  or  where  motions  are  languid  and  waver- 
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ing.  Opium  more  diredly  fupprefles  irritations. 
It  thus  fometimes  prevents  •, — it  generally  ren- 
ders the  paroxyfms  of  fever,  not  only  (horter, 
but  milder.  It  is  not  pretended  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  quality  by  which  it  does  fo.  It  is 
only  known,  that  its  efFedls  are  confpicuous  in 
calming  irregular  motions,  connefted  with  fen- 
fation  ;  they  are  lefs  confpicuous  in  changing  or 
allaying  tumults  in  the  circulating  fyftem.  In_ 
fevers,  with  figns  of  plethora,  fufpeiided  fecre- 
tions,  a  dry  and  conftrifted  furface  of  body, 
opium  is  not  ufeful.  If  has,  moreover,  one  ge- 
neral bad  efFefV,  that,  given  in  doubtful  difeafes, 
it  often  malks  the  real  expreffion  ;  by  which 
means,  the  phyfician  is  not  unfrequently  deceiv- 
ed both  in  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  in 
its  event. 

Wine  and  opium,  which  were  only  occafionally 
reforted  to  in  former  times,  have  of  late  years 
rifen  into  great  importance  in  the  cure  of  fevers. 
In  military  hofpitals  particularly,  they  have  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day.  A  fick  foldier,  in 
general  hofpitals,  is  taught  by  cuflom  to  confider 
a  ration  of  wine,  as  a  part  of  his  allowance. 
Opium  pills  are  alfo  common  among  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  hofpital  pradice,  fo  much  fo,  that, 
when  the  pill  is  omitted,  the  patient  often 
imagines  that  he  is  neglefted  by  the  attendant. 
Opium,  indeed,  is  a  remedy,  which  a  fick  foldier 
frequently  calls  for.  It  feems  to  throw  a  veil  of 
pleafmg  reverie  over  the  mind,  covering  up,  for 
a  time,  the  fenflttions  of  bodily  pain  and  mental 
I  anxiety. 
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anxiety.  This  praflice,  which  has  fo  much 
prevailed  of  late  years,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
originates  in  theory  ; — in  an  opinion,  that  debility 
is  the  caufe  of  fever,  and  that  wine  and  opium 
are  ftimulating  powers,  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  remove  the  debilitating  caufe.  The  means 
are  thus  fuppofed  to  be  means  in  all  (lages,  and 
in  all  conditions ;  for  the  caufe  always  exifts,— 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end. 
It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  their  jufl  value  is  now 
determined  by  experience.  V\^ine  and  opium 
were  tried  to  the  full  extent  in  the  late  war;  for 
the  command  of  the  means  was  generally  in  the 
hands  of  perfons,  who  believed  in  the  truth  of 
the  doftrine. — If  any  doubt  of  the  effeft  exifls, 
a  reference  to  the  returns  of  hofpitals  will  furnifh 
dired  evidence  on  the  fubjed. 

But  though  bark,  wine,  and  opium,  do  not 
pofTefs  virtues  to  the  extent  fuppofed  by  fom-e, 
they  are  flill  remedies  of  great  value,  when  pro- 
perly employed.  They  are  the  great  aids  of  the 
higher  claiTes  of  fociety,  who  fuffer  from  exceifes 
of  fenfibility  of  mind  and  body.  Bark  has  effefts 
upon  an  enfeebled  or  morbidly  fenfible  frame, 
in  fome  degree  fimilar  with  exercife  in  open  air. 
Wine  comforts  the  heart,  and  abforbs  the  cares 
of  life;  opium  repfeffes  irregular  movement, 
whether  exprelTed  by  undue  excitement  or  de- 
preffion.  As  the  a6lion  of  thefe  remedies,  par- 
ticularly the  aftion  of  opium  produces  a  falutary 
eftea,— fufpenfive  of  pain  or  abforbent  of  de- 
fpondence  j  in  fome  refpeds  different  expreffions 
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of  the  adlion  of  the  fame  caufe,  it  muft:  be  fup- 
pofed  to  produce  this  effect,  in  confequence  of 
an  action  pecuh'ar  to  itfelf,  imprelTed  upon  the 
fufceptible  and  fentient  principle  j  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  fufceptibility,  ordinarily,  is 
the  effed.  In  diforders,  affeding  principally  the 
organs  of  circulation  and  fecretion,  the  benefit 
is  not  remarkable.  In  fevers  of  the  violent  and 
acute  kind,  or  in  the  acute  ft:age  ;  unlefs  of  the 
intermitting  clafs,  opium,  wine,  and  bark  are  of 
no  value, — not  alvs^ays  fafe.  They  are  thus 
perhaps  lefs  ufeful  remedies,  in  the  difeafes  of 
foldiers,  than  in  the  difeafes  of  fome  other  claflfes 
of  mankind. 

Blisters.  Bllflers  are  very  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  fevers.  They  are  one  of 
thofe  remedies,  which  phyficians  frequently  pre- 
fcribe,  when  they  are  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of 
a  patient,  or  when  they  are  at  a  lofs  what  to  do. 
They  are  often  ufeful ;  but,  as  they  are  employed 
in  various  cafes  or  conditions  of  difeafe,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  principle  which  direds  their 
application  is  generally  agreed  upon.  It  there- 
fore will  not  be  deemed  fuperfluous,  to  attempt 
to  define  that  point,  by  a  more  precife  rule. 
Bliflers  aft  evidently  upon  the  fentient  part  of 
the  machine ;  and  their  benefits  are  mofl:  evi- 
dent in  cafes  of  irregular  movement,  conneded 
with  excefles  of  mobility  and  tranfient  irritation. 
In  fevers,  accompanied  with  figns  of  fulnefs, 
with  fufpenfion  of  fecretions,  torpor,  a  dry  and 
conftridcd  fkin  ;  even  in  fevers,  accompanied' 
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with  a  damp,  a  greafy,  or  with  a  withered  and 
conflrifled  furface  of  body, — without  marks  of 
fenfibility  and  tranfienf  irritation,  the  value  of 
blifters  is  not  confpicuous.  In  the  one  cafe, 
bleeding,  in  large  quantity,  is  a  previous  re- 
medy ;  in  the  other,  emetics,  warm  and  cold 
bathing,  and  exercife  in  the  open  air,  are  necef- 
fary  to  prepare  the  condition  ;  for  in  both  cafes, 
animation  or  fufcepiibility  muft  be  given,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  effeded  by  taking  away,  by 
adding,  or  by  changing.  When  that  is  done, 
blifters  are  an  ufeful  means,  in  keeping  the  dif- 
eafed  movement  in  a  regular  channel ;  thereby 
conducing  matters  to  a  fafe  iflue.  They  are 
thus  rarely  ufeful,  till  the  courfe  has  been  in 
fome  degree  arrefted,  or  changed  by  previous 
evacuation  ;  after  this,  their  value  is  very  con- 
fpicuous, for  they  keep  matters  in  an  equal 
train  of  movement.  In  the  clafs  of  contagious 
fevers,  the  power  of  blifters  is  moft  remark- 
able. The  aftion  of  the  caufe,  in  its  febrile  ir- 
ritation, is  principally  manifefted  on  the  furface 
of  the  body,  that  is,  in  a  lighter  circle  of  move- 
ment. After  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  of  fe- 
vere  operation,  the  application  of  large  blifters 
to  the  head,  neck,  or  between  the  flioulders, 
often  abfolutely  cuts  ihort  the  courfe  abruptly. 
Blifters'  are  frequently  employed  in  affedions 
of  the  cheft,— inflammations  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura  J  but,  they  are  in  reality  of  no  value, 
till  the  condition  of  the  difeafe  has  been 
changed,  by  bleeding,  kc.  After  that  is  effeded, 
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a  large  blifter  to  the  chefl  is  highly  ufeful  in 
preventing  recurrence,  probably,  by  exciting  an 
external  irritation  ftronger  than  that  within. 
On  the  contrary,  when  matters  tend  decidedly 
to  abfcefs,  they  are  of  no  ufe ; — when  a  fe- 
creiion  takes  place,  which  promifes  to  conduct 
to  a  fafe  termination,  they  are  evidently  hurt- 
ful.   Such  is  the  cafe  in  pneumonic  affeftions, 
with   free  and   copious  expedtoration, — even 
with  beginning  expedtoration.    They  moreover 
appear  to  be  hurtful  in  malignant  fore  throat,  with 
gangrenous  ulceration.   In  both  thefe  cafes,  they 
are  commonly  employed  by  praftitioners  j  but  if 
the  author's  obfervation  be  corred,  the  fymp- 
toms  are  generally  aggravated  in  confequence  of 
fuch  application;  far,  if  any  impreflion  be  adually 
made  upon  the.fyftem  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  means 
at  this  time,  it  is  ufually  unfavourable,— noted 
by  delirium  or  an  expreffion  of  general  tumult. 
But  though  blifters  feem  to  be  hurtful  in  the 
inftances  ftated ;   probably,  by  difturbing  the 
progrefs  of  an  operation  in  its  courfe  to  a  de- 
termined ilfue;    they,    on  the  contrary,  are 
ufeful,  when  judicioufly  applied,  in  preventing 
recurrence,  or  in  changing  the  fatal  form  of 
the  paroxyfms  of  malignant  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent fevers.    This  effeft  is  often  manifefte'd 
in  the  malignant  periodic  fevers  of  hot  climates ; 
the  paroxyfms  of  which  are  difpofed  to  recur 
on  the  fifth  day,  more  frequently  than  on  others, 
alarming  fymptoms,— ftupor,  coma,  con- 
.    ns,  &c.    The  difppfition  to  fuch  recurrence 
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is  known,  to  perfons  of  expetlence,  by  the  afpecl 
otthe  difeafe.  The  difpofition  being  known,  the 
event  is  forefeen  ;  when  forefeen,  it  may  often  be 
prevented  by  opportune  application.  With  this 
view,  the  efFc6t  of  bhfters  to  the  head,  neck,  and 
other  parts,  fo  timed  in  appHcation,  as  to  be 
in  full  activity  of  action  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
formidable  paroxyfm,  often  averts  the  threaten- 
ing evil.  This  requires  forefight  in  the  phyfician, 
and  refolution  in  the  patient.  In  fuch  malig- 
nant difeafes,  the  type  often  anticipates;  the 
calculation  muft,  therefore,  be  corre6lly  made 
to  hit  the  proper  time  ;  and  thereby  infure  the 
proper  effetl. 

Mercury.    In  confiderlng  the  ufe  and  appli- 
cation of  means,  employed  in  the  cure  of  fever ; 
mercury,  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been 
brought  forward  within  thefe  few  years  to  an 
eminent  degree  of  notice,  as  a  remedy  in  relief 
of  the  mofl:  formidable  of  the  acute  difeafes, 
deferves  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  Mercury 
is  known  to  poifefs  the  power  of  changing  the 
exifting  adion  of  the  animal  machine,  even  in 
the  moft  intimate  foundations  of  its  flruaure, 
more  completely,  and  with  lefs  riik  to  life,  than 
any  other  means  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Us  a6tidn  is  di[l:overable  in  the  minutell  fibres 
of  the  body.     Ic  penetrates   to  the  hardeft 
and  moft  folid  parts.    As  its  adion  affeas  the 
flruaure  of  parts  fo  vifibly,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wife  than  a  powerful  agent.    It  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  virtues,    in   removing  di|»fi 
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of  congeflion  ;  a  purpofe,  which  it  effects  in  a 
manner  fo  confpicuous,  that  the  impeded  move- 
ments of  life  are  renewed, — the  machine  often 
in  reality  appearing  to  be  new  caft  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  operation.  In  this  view,  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a -remedy  in  d-feafes,  where  flrudlure 
is  permanently  deranged.     It  is  further  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  fever,  in  its  acutefl:  ftage  ; 
and,  however  flrange  the  dodlrine  may  be  thought 
to  be,  ic  is  notwithftanding  true,  that  it  frequent- 
ly has  an   effeft  in   influencing  termination. 
The  adion  of  mercury,  when  completely  efta- 
bliflied,  extends  to  every  fibre  of  the  body.  In 
fuch  cafe,  a  new  aftion  necefllarily  arifes ;  a  new 
difeafe  is  created,  and  the  old  one  probably 
ceafes ;  for  though  it  is  poffible,  and  actually 
does  happen  fometimes,  that  an  idiopathic  fever 
exlfts  at  the  fame  time  with  a  mercurial  adion; 
yet  the  force  of  the  fever  is  generally  broken  in 
fuch  cafe,  though  the  courfe  of  it  be  not  altoge- 
ther ftopped.  The  action  of  mercury  changes  the 
exifting  movement;   and   the  original  difeafe 
ceafes :  But  the  adion  of  mercury  is  itfelf  a  dif- 
eafed  adion ;  and  the  cure,  here  efFeded,  can 
only  be  confidered  as  the  change  of  one  difeafe 
for  another; —  of  one,  indeed,  the   courfe  of 
which  is  often  fatal,  for  one,  which,  though  fre- 
quently troublefome  and  diflrefFing  in  its  confe- 
quences,  is  rarely  dangerous  to  life.  It  thus  Hives 
life  ;  but  it  is  only  fecondarily— not  diredly, 
effedive  of  health.    Hence,  it  muft  be  admitted, 
that,  if  the  final  purpofe  be  in  reality  attained,  it  is 
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not  attained  by  the  direfb  or  fhortefl:  road.  It  will 
therefore  be  allowed  in  fuch  cafe,  that  mercury 
is  only  a  remedy  of  neceffity ;  that  is,  a  remedy 
to  be  reforted  to,  when  no  one  is  known  capa- 
ble of  a  diredlly  falutary  effect.  But,  if  ac- 
tually admitted  among  the  remedies  of  fever,  and 
e;nployed  on  the  grounds  here  ftated,  it  is  an 
obje6l  of  fome  confequence  to  define  the  con- 
ditions, under  which  it  can  be  ufefuUy  em- 
ployed ;  for  it  is  proved  in  experience,  that  it 
ibmetimes  does  nothing,  and  fometimes  that  it 
does  no  good. 

It  is  evident  that  mercury,  like  other  remedies, 
only  flops  the  courfe  of  fever  by  ading  as  a 
ftimulant,  that  is,  by  producing  an  adion 
ftronger  than  the  exifting  one.  The  greater 
the  facility  with  which  impreffion  is  made, 
the  greater  is  the  certainty  of  the  effcd:. 
There  exifts,  among  mankind^  a  great  con- 
liitutional  difference  of  faciUty  or-  difficulty 
in  affuming  the  mercurial  adion; — to  fome  it 
fcarcely  can  be  given.  There  is  alfo  a  great  dif- 
ference in  this  refped,  according  to  the  ftates  of 
the  difeafe.  In  fome  fubje£ls,  and  in  fome  ma- 
ladies, fix  or  eight  grains  of  calomel,  two  or 
three  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  rubbed 
upon  the  fkin,  give  rife  to  a  violent  falivation ; 
in  others,  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  grains  of 
calomel,  or  feveral  ounces  of  ointment  produce 
no  effed:.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  mercury 
is  a  remedy  of  uncertain  operation ;  and  it  can- 
not be  held  warrantable  to  truft  the  life  of  man 
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to  the  uncertain  or  chance  operation  of  any  one 
remedy,  where  thofe  of  certain  operation  are 
not  yet  exhaufled.  If  the  difpofition  in  the 
habit,  which  rtfifts  the  aftion  of  mercury,  be' 
conftitutional,  we  know  h'ttle  how  to  remove  it ; 
if  accidental,  depending  upon  the  action  of  the 
exifling  difcafe,  it  may,  for  the  raofl:  part, 
be  put  afide ;  the  benefits  of  the  mercurial 
aclion,  whatever  they  are,  will  then  be  fully 
experienced.  In  fevers,  with  figns  of  fulnefs, 
fufpenfion  of  fecretions,  a  dry  and  torpid 
Mn,  the  mercurial  aclion  is  not  eafily  or  foon 
eftabliflied.  It  is  thus,  that,  in  the  mofl  concen- 
trated forms  of  the  fevers  of  hot  climates,  mer- 
cury has  fometimes  been  given  to  an  enormous 
extent,  without  any  adion  taking  place.  Even 
fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  grains  of  calomel  have 
fcarcely  brought  on  a  falivation ;  and  till  a  fa- 
livation  be  brought  on  and  eftablifhed,  there  is 
no  fafety  no  proof  or  indication  that  the  dif- 
eafed  aftion  of  fatal  tendency  is  controlled.  It 
is  ftated,  that  life  is  generally  fafe,  when  fali- 
vation is  eftablifhed  ;  it  is  not  flated  fo  clearly 
how  many  die,  under  the  ufe  of  the  remedy, 
without  that  end  being  attained.  It  might  be 
faid  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
truth,  that,  when  an  univerfal  and  warm  per- 
fpiration  marks  the  operation  of  James's  powder, 
life  is  alfo  generally  fafe.  The  falivation  and 
perfpiration  equally  note  a  folution  of  difeafe. 
But  in  the  queftion  under  confideration  at  pre- 
fent^  the  eflea  of  the  falivation  is  not  that  which 
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is  to  be  calculated  upon ;  the  a6Hon  which  pro- 
duces that  effeft  muft  firfl:  be  enfured.  A  pre- 
liminary to  this  confifts  in  fufceptibility  of  im- 
preflion, — a  condition  given  more  certainly  by 
bleeding  than  by  any  other  means.  When 
fufceptibility  is  reftored,  connected  with  an  ef- 
feftive  adion  of  the  abforbent  fyifem,  mercury 
has  then  its  ufual  a61ion ;  but  when  that  con- 
dition is  reftored,  healthy  movement  may  be 
re-eflablifhed  by  a  more  direcl  procefs  than 
that  of  a  mercurial  falivation.  Thus,  though 
mercury  is  found  to  be  capable  of  curing 
a  recent  fever,  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  it  is 
the  beft  and  fpeediefl:  means  of  effecting  that 
purpofe. 

The  author's  experience  of  mercury,  in  the 
cure  of  acute  difeafes,  rather  in  the  cure  of 
general  fever,  has  not  been  very  extenfivej  but 
he  has  feen  a  fufficient  number  of  inftances,  un- 
der  the  management  of  others,  to  fix  his  opinion 
of  its  mode  of  adding,  and  of  its  probable  ufe. 
It  is  obferved,  that,  in  fevers  of  the  intermitting 
or  remitting  clafs,  the  mercurial  a£lion  is  for 
the  moft  part  eafily  eftablilhed.  The  courfe  of 
the  difeafe  is  then  frequently  broken,  its  danger 
diminifhed,  or  the  fymptoms  are  brought 
to  greater  regularity  and  better  order.  In  fe- 
vers of  the  concentrated  form,  ufually  called 
yellow  fever  in  the  Weft-Indies,  with  figns  of 
plethora,  torpor,  fufpenfion  of  fecretions  and 
fufpended  power  of  'the  abforbent  fyflem,  it 
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aflion  in  fuch  cafe  is  flrong ;  the  fiimulatlon 
of  mercury  is  not  felt.  But  if  the  malady,  by 
chance,  terminate  fiu'ourably,  a  mercurial  ac- 
tion frequently  takes  place  at  the  diitance  of 
two  or  three  days, — after  the  circle  of  difeafed 
movement  has  evidently  completed  its  courfe. — 
In  continued  fevers  of  the  more  concentrated 
contagious  clafs,  where  the  fubjeft'is  confined 
in  clofe  and  ill-ventilated  places,  as  in  the  'tvveen- 
decks  of  a  tranfport  fliip,  the  gums  frequently 
become  red,  fpongy,  and  almoft  rotten ;  no  fali- 
vation  takes  place  j  the  difeafe  goes  on  to  its 
ufual  period  of  termination, — fometimes  fatal, 
fometimes  favourable.  If  falivation  adually  does 
take  place,  it  is  rarely  till  the  patient  is  evidently 
in  a  certain  flage  of  recovery. 

But  though  the  value  of  mercury,  as  a  remedy 
in  the  cure  of  general  fever,  does  not  deferve  to  be 
placed  very  high  ;  yet  in  fevers,  accompanied 
with  congeflions,  particularly  with  congeftions 
in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  it  is  of  the  firft  impor- 
tance. Icisahnofl,  indeed,  indifpenfable  in  fuch 
cafes.  It  repairs  mifchiefs,  which  no  other  means, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  capable  of 
touching.  But  though  ufeful  in  this  view  j  yet,  if 
it  be  admitted  to  be  a  general  remedy,  where  it 
only  is  a  conditional  one,  our  purpofes  will  often 
be  defeated, — the  confequences  will  even  be 
dangerous.  Implicit  faith,  in  the  benefits  of 
mercury,  originates  an  evil,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
what  arifes  from  faith  in  the  virtues  of  wine  and 
opium.     Debility  is  there  fuppofed  to  be  the 
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caufe  of  fever;  wine  and  opium,  fpecific  fti- 
mulants  of  vigour  and  adion.  In  this  view  the 
path  of  pradice  is  eafily  feen ;  for  it  does  not 
leave  the  tra^l  of  direfi:  ftimulation.  In  the 
other  cafe,  as  relative  to  mercury,  whatever  may 
be  opinion  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
falivation  is  the  cure;  and  falivation,  of  courfe, 
is  the  objed  to  be  accomplifhed.  The  dodrine 
in  either  cafe  opens  a  compendious  road  to 
the  fecrets  of  the  medical  art ;  for,  if  fever 
confift  in  debility,  and  if  wine  and  opium  be 
the  befl  ftimulants  of  adion,  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  the  efted  comprehends  no  myftery. 
It  fcarcely  requires  the  (kill  of  a  grey-haired 
phyfician  to  drench  a  patient  with  wine,  till  he 
fliews  figns  of  intoxication  ;  or  to  augment  his 
dofe  of  opium,  till  he  falls  into  ftupor  or  deep 
fleep ;  for  the  effed  in  this  cafe  regulates  the 
meafure.  In  the  other  inftance,  it  calls  for  no 
uncommon  fkill  to  give  mercury  internally,  or  to 
apply  it  externally,  till  the  figns  of  falivation  ap- 
pear.— If  thefe  new  pradices  be  founded  in  prin- 
ciples of  truth;  the  labour  of  obferving,  and  learn- 
ing by  obfervation,  will  be  materially  abridged. 

Relapse.  The  circle  of  febrile  adtion  has 
a  varied,  but,  according  to  its  conditions, 
a  determined  period  of  duration.  When  fever 
has  attained  the  natural  period  of  termina- 
tion; or,  when  its  courfe  has  been  cut  fliort 
ty  artificial  means,  the  healthy  movement  re- 
fumes  its  place;  but  healthy  movement,  though 
thus  reftored,  is  liable,  for  fome  time,  to  be 

interrupted 
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interrupted  by  flight  caufes.  It  Is  obferved, 
and  indeed  commonly  known,  that  certain  forms 
of  fever  manifeft  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  recur  at 
certain  periods  after  termination;  either  in  the 
original  form,  or  with  a  modified  change  of 
fymptoms.  This  is  called  relapfe.  To  guard 
againfl:  fuch  event  is  an  important  confideration 
in  all  cafes ;  but  it  is  particularly  important  in 
armies ;  for  to  relapfe  is  to  be  attributed,  for  the 
mod  part,  the  great  mortality  of  military  hof- 
pitals.  A  few  obfervations  on  this  fubjed 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  thought  not  to  be 
fuperfluous. 

It  is  a  truth,  fufficiently  well  eflabliftied, 
that  the  caufes  of  acute  difeafe  do  not  ordi- 
narily produce  adlion,  or  rather  general  febrile 
irritation,  immediately  upon  application  to  the 
fubje£l:.  A  fpace  of  time  intervenes,  not  the 
fame  in  every  cafe,  but  always  fuch  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fliew,  that  preparation  of  fome  kind 
or  other  is  neceffary,  previous  to  the  explofion 
of  a  regular  febrile  adion.  The  period  varies ; 
but  the  fourteenth  day,  after  expofure  to  the 
caufe,  or  rather  after  the  caufe  has  made  im- 
preffion,  feems  to  be  the  mod  common.  This 
is  inferred  from  a  variety  of  inftances,  where 
perfons,  —generally  foldiers,  have  occupied  un- 
healthy pofitions,  or  been  lodged  in  infected 
quarters ;  and  where  the  manifeflation  of  regular 
fever  has  been  rarely  difcovered  before  the 
fourteenth  day;  in  many  later;  for  though 
the  caufe  might  be  prefent  with  the  fubjeft, 

it 
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it  is  not  certain  at  what  period  it  had  actually 
made  its  impreflion  upon  the  fufceptible  organ. 
The  adtion  of  fever  is  thus  rarely  manifed  be- 
fore the  fourteenth  day,  after  expofure  to  the 
caufe.  It  rarely  exceeds  two  months ;  yet  there 
are  inflances,  where  it  has  been  dormant  for  half 
a  year.  This  is  concluded  from  inftances  of 
perfons,  who,  after  vifiting  aguifli  countries  in 
autumn,  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  win- 
ter, and  fufFered  attacks  of  agu(?,  in  the  enfuing 
fpring,  in  a  country  where  fuch  malady  was  not 
known.  There  are,  in  like  manner,  many  in- 
ftances on  record,  where  the  caufe  of  contagious 
fever  has  been  long  dormant  in  the  body ;  and 
where  it  would  not,  perhaps,  have  manifefled  itr 
felf  at  all,  but  from  accident.  There  are  certain 
revolutions  conftantly  going  on  in  animal  bodies ; 
and  certain  points  of  the  machine,  particularly 
imprelTed  by  foreign  caufes,  feem  to  be  touched, 
in  thefe  revolutionary  movements,  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  a6lion  alluded  to  explodes. 
The  periods  of  revolution  are  diurnal,  tertian, 
feptenary,  and  re-duplications  of  feptenary.  The 
period,  at  which  the  adlion  of  caufes  manifefls 
itfelf,  is  different.  The  adion  of  coM  is  fenfibly 
felt;  and  it  has  thefhorteft  period,  perhaps,  of  any ; 
yet  the  febrile  expreffion  of  its  a6lion  is  not  inftan- 
taneous.  The  fpace  of  twelve  hours,  if  not  twenty- 
four,  generally  intervenes,  between  the  diftinfl 
impreflion  of  the  caufe,  and  the  fubfequent 
manifellation  of  a  febrile  form  of  a6lion.  Hence 
there  are  grounds  to  believe,  that  it  is  only  when 
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the  machine,  in  the  courfe  of  its  revolution, 
touches  a  certain  unknown  point  of  iniprellion, 
that  the  circle  of  difeafed  movement  explodes  in 
aftion.  It  may  thus,  perhaps,  be  underftood, 
by  what' rule  it  happens,  that  certain  hours,  or 
certain  parts  of  the  day,  are  connefted  with  the 
explofion  of  febrile  aclion  more  than  others. 
There  is  evidently  a  point  of  explofive  revolution 
in  the  animal  machine,  conneded  with  time;  but 
not  connected  with  it  by  a  fixed  and  invariable 
law,  as  meafured  by  the  artificial  hour.  It  ad- 
vances or  retires,  even  in  the  fame  fubjed:,  in  dif- 
ferent periodsof  the  difeafe;  butitgenerally advan- 
ces or  retires  according  to  a  rule  of  proportion. 

When  the  caufe  of  difeafe  has  flruck  a  key  of 
movement  in  the  animal  machine,  fufceptible  of 
derangement ;  a  perverted'  aclion  arifes,  and 
proceeds,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  rule,  to  a 
defined  termination.  The  motion  ceafes  finally 
in  a  given  time, — fometimes  perfectly,  fo  as  not 
to  return  again,  as  in  fevers  of  the  continued 
kind,  arifing  from  fenfible  caufes,  as  cold,  &c. 
accompanied  with  what  is  called  inflammatory 
diathefis,  and  terminating  by  diftind  crifis ;  or 
it  ceafes  after  a  given  duration,  but  recurs  after 
a  certain  interval,  as  in  fevers  of  the  generally 
contagious  and  periodic  clafs ;  the  recurrences  of 
which  are  mofl:  ufual  upon  the  fourteenth  and 
twentieth  day,  conneQed,  in  fome  countries,  with 
the  periods  of  the  moon.  It  may  be  obferved 
in  this  place,  that  fever  confifls  of  various  circles 
of  movement, — of  fmaller  or  diurnal  circles, 

compre- 
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comprehended  in  larger  or  feptenary  circles. 
The  one  is  the  circle  of  the  paroxyfm,  the  other 
the  circle  of  the  total  difeafe.  When  the  circle  of 
the  difeafe  is  completed,  there  is  remlffion,  that  is, 
paufe  of  perverted  adion.  The  ordinary  flimu- 
lants  of  life,  then,  call  back  the  healthy  movementj 
but  this  does  not  happen  certainly  and  uniformly. 
The  difeafed  circle  ceafes :  But  inftead  of  health, 
a  new  circle  of  perverted  movement  arlfes ;  and 
runs  over  another  courfe,  fimilar  in  duration, 
and  of  a  fimilar  character  with  the  former ;  or 
different  in  time,  and  different  in  fymptoms.  In 
this  manner  the  circle  terminates  on  the  feventh  j 
-—a  new  acceffion  begins  on  the  eighth.  The 
new  acceffion  fometirpes  anticipates,  mixes 
with  the  termination  of  the  preceding  circle,  and 
the  difeafe  appears  to  be  of  prolonged  duration ; 
— but  its  tenor  is  not  uniform.  The  paufe,  or 
change  marks  the  exiftence  of  two  different 
circles.  The  fad  is  obvious  j  the  rule  of  uniformity, 
in  the  laws  of  animal  movement,  is  confident;  and 
it  receives  confirmation  from  the  facl  which  is  no- 
ticed. Sometimes  the  circle  appears  to  be  finifhed 
on  the  third  ; — there  is  a  paufe  on  the  fourth.  Dif- 
eafe recurs  on  the  fifth  ;  and  frequently,  in  fuch 
cafe,  has  a  long  courfe, — generally  a  dangerous 
character.  It  fometimes  terminates  on  the  fifth, 
very  often  on  the  feventh. — A  healthy  movement 
takes  place,  and  the  convalefcent  courfe  continues 
for  five  days,  for  feven  days,  for  a  fortnight,  or 
for  three  weeks. — A  difeafe  then  recurs,  fome- 
times with  fymptoms  that  are  fimilar,  fome- 
times 
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times  with  fymptoms  that  are  different  from  the 
former. 

Next  to  period,  comes  to  be  noticed  the  change 
in  the  forms  and  modes  of  fymptoms,  which 
fometimes  diflingui'fli  the  relapfe.  This  depends 
much  upon  circuraftances, — upon  fituation  of 
place  and  condition  of  fubje^l.  In  places  where 
the  caufe  of  difeafe  exifts  in  force,  whether  de- 
pending on  general  caufes,  connefted  with  the 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  or  on  artificial  caufes, 
connefted  with  the  circumftances  which  relate  to 
the  fick,  or  mafs  of  fick  in  their  manner  of  ar- 
rangement, the  character  of  the  difeafe  in  relapfe 
afTumes  a  different  form  and  afped:.  It  is  generally 
obferved,  where  the  caufe  is  ftrong ;  whether  from 
an  endemic  or  contagious  fource,  that  the  recur- 
rence is  more  frequently  in  a  local  than  in  a  gene- 
ral form,  that  is,  more  frequently  dyfenteric,  or 
with  partial  oppreiFion  of  an  organ,  than  as  a  dif- 
tincl  and  regular  fever  generally  and  energetically 
exprelTed.  The  feafon  of  year,  the  weather,  and 
the  circumftances  of  fubjed,  allfeem  to  influence 
the  manner  and  frequency  of  relapfe  ; — they  oc- 
cafionally  controul  and  modify  the  effects  of  each' 
other.  In  general  it  is  as  noticed,  particularly 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  North  America,  in  the 
American  war,  that  in  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  fometimes  in  November,  the  re- 
lapfes  of  the  endemic  difeafes  affumed  the  form 
of  dyfentery  or  diarrhoea  ;  in  the  more  advanced 
feafon,  they  refumed  the  febrile  form,  fometimes 
with  aggravated,  fometimes  with  flighter  fymp- 
toms. 
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toms.  In  damp,  foggy,  cold,  and  wet  weather, 
the  form  of  relapfe  is  often  dyfenteric  ;  in  dry, 
(harp,  windy,  and  cold  weather,  it  refumes  the 
general  febrile  charader,  often  complicated  with 
pneumonic  affedion.  When  the  fubjecl  lives  in 
a  pure  and  open  air,  the  fymptoms  and  changes 
of  fymptoms  are  better  marked.  There  is  more 
energy  of  adion,  and  the  effed  is  lefs  fre- 
quently fatal.  It  is  thus,  that,  when  convalef- 
cent  men  are  in  a  ftate  of  movement,  changing 
place  in  the  fervice  of  a  campaign,  relapfes, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  ufually  marked  by 
more  energy  of  adion,  a  (horter  courfe,  and  a 
general  rather  than  a  local  exprefiion.  In  con- 
tagious fever,  the  form  and  character  of  relapfe, 
as  well  as  being  affefted  by  circumftances  of 
weather,  are  particularly  affeded  by  circumftan- 
ces  and  condition  of  fubjed.  Where  the  patient 
moves  about  in  the  intervals  of  recovery,  where 
he  occupies  a  fpacious  and  well-ventilated  apart- 
ment, where  the  air  is  pure  and  wholefome,  the 
fymptoms  of  fever  in  relapfe  are  often  general, 
with  a  quick  and  energetic  exprelTion,  fometimes 
with  delirium,  fometimes  with  fevere  pains, 
fpafms,  gripings,  and  purgings ;  but  the  courfe 
is  ufually  fliort,  and  the  danger  is  fmall.  On 
the  contrary,  in  crouded  places,  in  damp,  foggy, 
cold,  raw  weather,  the  form  of  relapfe  is  often 
dyfenteric.  The  adion  of  fever,  when  the  form 
is  febrile,  is,  then,  weakly  exprelfed  ;  the  fkin  is 
cold  and  dry,  or  damp  and  greafy  ;  there  is 
rarely  any  delirium,  or  any  adive  fymptom; 
'     '  the 
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the  countenance  is  overcaft,  and  the  terrainatioii 
is  imperfe'V, — a  fubfiding  of  fymptoms  rather 
than  a  crifis.  In  feme  conditions  of  this  difeafe 
the  chara6ler  is  malignant. — The  firft  a£lion  has 
then  a  gangrenous  expreffion ;  which  is  fometimes 
i*uch,  as  may  be  called  general ;  fometimes  it  is 
more  exprefsly  local.  In  the  firfl:  cafe,  the  ve- 
nous fyftem  appears  to  be  deprived  of  its  power  j 
the  blood  Magnates  or  moves  flowly  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  ;  the  effedl  of  the  difeafe  is,  thus, 
mqfl:  confpicuous  in  the  extremities  of  the  cir- 
culating fyftem.  In  the  other  cafe,  where  it  is 
more  diredly  local,  the  alimentary  canal  expe- 
riences the  moft  frequent  attack.  The  lungs  aifo 
fuffer  on  fome  occafions,  particularly  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  a  highly  contaminated  atmo- 
fphere.  The  general  gangrenous  adlion,  as  oc- 
curring in  relapfe,  is  frequent,  where  the  recur- 
rence is  at  a  lliort  period,  that  is,  at  an  interval 
of  one  or  two  days ;  an  event  which  happens 
frequently  in  concentrated  contagious  fevers, 
which,  fubfiding  on  the  third,  recur  on  the  fifth, 
with  an  almoft  total  extinction  of  fenfibility  of 
the  furface,  or  extreme  parts  of  the  circulating 
fyftem.  This  alfo  happens  in  malignant  endemic 
fever,  but  it  happens  lefs  frequently  than  in  the 
other.  The  gangrenous  aftion,  locally  exprefted 
ip.  relapfe,  is  more  common,  upon  the  whole, 
than  the  general  form  now  noticed.  It  happens, 
for  the  moft  part  at  longer  intervals,  both  in 
the  endemic  and  in  the  contagious  clafs  of 
fevers. 

The 
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The  relapfes  which  occur  at  the  fhortefl  pe- 
riods are  generally  the  worft,  particularly  if  the 
charader  of  the  original  difeafe  has  been  malig- 
nant J  for,  it  is  remarked,  that  if  the  body  has 
not,  in  the  interval  of  recovery,  been  under  the 
influence  of  pure  air, — exercife  in  which  feems 
neceflary  to  give  the  real  vital  property  to  animal 
organization,  the  adion  of  a  morbid  caufe  recur- 
ring in  force,  often  totally  fubverts  the  ftruc- 
ture,  and  deftroys  life  by  a  direft  a6lion.  It  is 
thus  found,  that  perfons,  remaining  ftationary, 
particularly  in  the  atmofphere  of  a  crouded 
hofpital,  and  eating  to  the  utmoft  defire  of  the 
appetite,  ordinarily  fill  up  quickly,  appear 
plump  and  in  good  plight,  as  if  fit  for  duty. 
A  relapfe  comes  fuddenly  as  lightning,  and 
blafts  the  principle  of  life  by  dire£t  ei^eOi, — 
fometimes  generally,  or  in  the  extremities  of  the 
circulating  fyftem,  oftener  locally,  for  the  mod 
part  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  its  connexions. 
On  the  contrary,  perfons,  who,  with  the  obfer- 
vance  of  a  meafured  diet,  move  about  in  pure 
air,  in  the  intervals  of  recovery,  fufFer  relapfe 
at  a  fixed  period  as  well  as  the  others ;  but  the 
elFeft  is  different: — the expreffion,  then, is  gene- 
rally by  an  energetic  mode  of  a^iion,  affuming 
the  charadter  of  the  creative  procefs.  For, 
though  there  be  certain  keys  in  the  animal  ma- 
chine, which,  when  moved  in  the  courfe  of  its 
revolutions  by  change  or  impreffion,  run  over  a 
circle  of  perverted  a£tion, — it  is  obferved,  that 
the  mode  or  charader  is  different  j  and  that 
I  difference 
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difference  appears  to  be  deterniined  by  the  clfi-' 
cumftances  of  the  fubje^:,— the  vital  condition 
of  the  inflrument.    As  relapfe  therefore  arifes 
from  a  certain  correfpondence,  or  aptitude  of 
adion,  between  the  caufe  and  the  fubjed,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  rules  of  prevention  muft  be 
under  the  guidance  of  a  principle,  which  guards 
againft  the  occurrence  of  the  correfpondence 
alluded  to.    It  is  clear,  that  caufes  ad  upon  ani- 
mal  bodies,  according  to  fufceptibility  of  impref- 
fion,    or   excitability   of  the  moving  power. 
Hence,  caufes,  which  produce  that  excitable  pow- 
er in  the  greateft  abundance  ;  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing  in  effeft,  which  do  not  expend 
it  in  aaion,  may  be  fuppofed  to  favour  fuch 
condition  of  accumulation ;  that  efFeft  or  explo- 
fion  readily  takes  place  with  the  application  of 
ilight  caufes,  or  with  the  recurrence  of  cer- 
tain inexplicable  periodic  revolutions.    The  lan- 
guage employed  in  this  place,  muft  be  confi- 
dered  figuratively  ;  for  we,  in  reality,  know  not 
what  life  or  excitabihty  is;— we  only  know  fome 
of  the  laws,  which  regulate  its  expreffion.  If 
there   therefore  exifl:  any  means,   capable  of 
retarding   the   manufafture   of  the  excitable 
power ;  of  abforbing  (if  the  expreffion  mav 
be  allowed)   the  excefs  of  its  fenfibility ;  of 
expendmg  its  quantity  in  natural  action    fo  that 
excefs  m  quantity,   or  excefs  in  fenfibility  do 
not  obtam  in  an  unufual  degree ;  a  perverted 
rnovement  does  not  readily  arife,  with  the  ap- 
plication  of  a  foreign  caufe  :~in  other  words, 
relapfe  ,s  prevented.    Among  the  means,  cele- 
...  .  ^  brated 
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brated  for  this  purpofe,  is  reckoned  Peruvian 
bark;  a  remedy,  which  feems  to  poflefs  a  quality 
of  abforbing  excefs  of  fenfibility.    The  effeds  of 
Peruvian  bark  are  valuable  in  this  view;  but 
they  are  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  exercife  in  open 
jiir^^exercife,  adive  and  continued,  fo  as  to  im- 
prefs  a  routine  of  ftroug  movement ;  as  happens 
in  travelling,  in  change  of  air  and  place,  in  new 
and  various  fcenes  of  fervice,  in  campaigns, 
and  in  fieges.    Among  the  means,  which  retard 
the  manuf^ifture  of  the  excitable  power,  may 
be  reckoned  a  nTeafured,  even  an  abftemious 
diet.    On  this  ground,  temperance  is  a  general 
prefervative  of  health,  and  a  particular  prevema- 
tive  of  relapfe.    Relapfe  is  obferved,  almofl  uni- 
formly,  to  be  conneOed  with  fuUnefs.  FuUnefs 
'  is  the  natural  confequence  of  full  living:  there, 
moreover,  fe.em  to  be  certain  periods  ni  the  circle 
of  time,  at  which  the  tide  of  fuUnefs,  in  the  ani- 
mal machine,  is  more  particularly  manifefted  than 
others.    This  effeft  is,  therefore,  to  be  prevented 
bv  opportune  evacuations,  particularly  by  emetics 
and  brifl.  purgatives ;  which,  while  they  remove 
the  repletion,  may  alfo  be  fuppofed    by  the 
ftrength  of  their  operations,  to  afted  the  move- 
nrents  of  the  machine  ;  or  change  its  routine  if 
tendincr  towards  dileafe.    It  thus  appears,  that, 
hough  the  means,  employed  in  preventing  recur- 
rence  of  difeafed  movements,  be  various,  they 
Jl  hang  upon  the  principle  of  abforbing  excels 
o  fenfibility       purpofe  efFeded,  by  ra.fmg  and 
C  tbg  a  ftrong'impreffion,  aualogous  to 
Sh.by^emoving  excefs  of  quantity  md.^^^^^ 
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citable  power,  by  evacuation  ;  or  by  proportion- 
ing manufadure  to  expenditure,  by  means  of  an 
abflemious  or  meafured  diet.  Thus,  a  meafure  of 
diet,  corredly  proportioned  to  the  wants  ;  the 
ufe  of  emetics  or  purgatives,  well  timed  ;  and  the 
judicious  management  of  means,  which  make 
impreffion  on  the  fentient  fyftem,  fuch  as  bark, 
exercife  in  open  air,  and  a  courfe  of  animating 
employments,  are  the  inftruments  by  which 
purpofe  is  effeded.  The  mode  may  be 
varied,— the  .above  is  only  the  outline  of  the 
principle. 

To  condua  the  flage  of  convalefcence  to  the 
goal  of  eflabliflied  health,  is  a  matter  of  great 
confequence  every  where;  but  it  is  particularly 
fo  in  armies.    It  is  defirable  that  every  mufket, 
in  the  army,  be  effeftive  in  the  field  of  action  ; 
and  it  is  unfortunate,  that  the  mode,  too  fre- 
quently purlued,  ofcolleaing  fick  foldiers  into 
general  hofpitals,  fo  multiplies  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eafe,  as  defeats  the  purpofe.  Where  men,  parti- 
cularly,  where  fick  men  are  crouded  together  in 
narrow  fpace,  the  air  is  contaminated;  where 
air  is  contaminated,  the  progrefs  in  the  recovery 
of  health  is  flow;  even  if  apparently  reftored, 
the  permanence  is  not  fecure.    On  this  ground 
the  proper  objed,  in  providing  hofpital  accom' 
modation,  goes  more  to  a  provifion  of  fpace  than 
to  the  provifion  of  a  building  magnificent  in  ap- 
pearance, and  of  the  firft  tafte  among  the  orders  of 
architeaure.  It  is  proved  in  innumerable  inffan- 
ces,  that  fick  men  recover  health  fooner  and  bet- 
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ter,  in  {beds,  in  huts,  and  barns,  expofed  occa- 
fionally  to  wind,  and  fometimes  to  rain,  than  in 
the  mod  fuperb  hofpitals  in  Europe.  Pure  air,  in 
this  refpeft,  is  alone  fuperior  to  all  forms  of  .  care, 
and  to  all  other  remedies,  without  fuch  aid.  Where 
a  number  and  variety  of  human  beings  are  ac- 
cumulated under  the  fame  roof,  the  air  cannot 
long  remain  pure.     It  may  not  be  pofitively 
impregnated  wiih  contagion  ;  but  it  is  not  falu- 
t^ry  ;  and  the  energies  of  life  are  but  feebly  ex- 
prelTed,  under  fuch  condition.   In  arra^iging  the 
health  of  armies,  it  is  therefore  necelTary  in  the 
fira  place,  carefully  to  feparate  thofe  who  are 
ficb,  from  thofe  who  are  not  fick.    But  inftead 
of  colkaing  maifes  of  fick  perfons  into  large 
and  magnificent  hofpitals,  it  will  be  a  preferable 
mode,  to  place  fmall  parties  in  feparate  and  de- 
tached houfes,  arranged  primarily  according  to 
the  nature  of  difeafes,  felecled,  and  removed 
to  other  apartments  or  hofpitals,  at  given  periods, 
according  to  progrefs  and  condition  of  recovery. 
In  this  manner,  while  there  is  not  only  fpace, 
but  a  proper  claffification  among  thofe  who  ac 
tuallv  are  in  the  fick  hofpitals  j  it  is  ufeful,  mdeed 
effenli'cJly  neceifary,  if  the  rapid  and  perfect  re- 
.  covery  of  health  be  the  object  of  a  medical 
eftablifliment,  that  perfons  in  the  firft  ftage  ot 
convalefcence  be  removed  to  apartments,  dillant 
fome  hundred  paces  from  the  fick  holpital  ;  and,  ^ 
advancing  to  a  higher  ftage  of  convalelcence,  that  j 
they  be  again  feparated,  and  placed  in  a  new  con- 
valefcent  quarter,  in  which  they  ought  to  re- 
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main  till  health  be  perfeclly  eftablifhed.    In  the 
firft:  ftage  of  convalefcence,  the  mealure  of  diet, 
the  regimen,  and  the  modes  of  exercifes  are 
fuppofed  to  be  exadily  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
the  fubjeft.  The  diet,  moderate, — fmall  in  quan- 
tity, but  favoury  and  IHm.ulative  of  the  powers 
of  digeftion; — the  exercifes  light,  but  varied, 
and  often  repeated  ; — the  whole  regimen,  fo 
ordered  and  conneded,  as  to  folicit  and  confirm 
the  cuflomary  movements  of  health.    In  the 
higher  ftage  of  convalefcence,  the  diet  is  fuppofed 
to  be  increafed,  but  ftill  under  the  meafure  of. 
full  diet ;  the  exercifes  are  varied,  longer  con- 
tinued, and  carried  to  the  point  of  impreffing 
an  adion  of  effeft  upon  the  fyftem.— The  exer- 
cifes  are,  walking,  running,   playing  at  ball, 
cricket,    quoits  ;  — fuch  amufements,  in  fliort, 
as  induce  the  patient  to  forget,  that  he  either  is, 
or  has  been  fick.    By  fuch  exercifes,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  machine  advances ^*n  progrefs  towards 
health.    Ground  is  gained,  and,  when  ground 
is  gained  in  this  manner,  it  is  efFedually  fecured, 
by  the  pradice  of  waftiing  the  body  with  cold 
water,  while  the  impreflions  of  the  adive  move- 
ments, from  the  exercifes  and  amufements,  are 
yet  in  force.    The  furface  of  the  body,  the 
mufcles,  or  inftruments  of  motion,  are  then 
fufceptible.    The  application  of  cold  water,  in 
fuch  condition,  has  a  powerful  effed.  It  produces 
a  falutary  aclion  ;  and,  if  followed  by  fridion 
and  the  refrefhment,  arifing  from  clean  apparel,  it 
gives  and  confirms  a  mode,  which  may  be  called 
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the  mode  or  tone  of  health. — Such  plan  of  dif- 
cipline,  as  is  here  fuggefted,  is  important  in  the 
highefl:  degree.  In  regiments  it  mav  be  executed 
by  intelligent  non-commiffioned  officers,  under 
the  direction  of  regimental  furgeons.  In  general 
hofpitals,  where  there  is  a  mafs  of  fick  men  be- 
longing to  diflFerent  corps,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
military  fuperintendants,  or  military  commiflioned 
officers,  who,  in  this  duty,  mufl  receive  direc- 
tions from  phyfichns ;  for  the  judgement,  and 
confequently  the  iiuthority  x)f  phyficians,  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  fuperior,  in  whatever  concerns 
the  management  of  health.    The  fubjefl:  of  con-- 
valefcence  is  important  to  the  interefls  of  the 
Britifh   military  fevvice :    it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  it  will  now,  in  a  particular  manner,  attract 
the  attention  of  thofe,  who  have  the  power  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  lalutary  meafures.  It 
will  almofl  uniformly  be  found  to  hold  true,  in 
referring  to  hiftories  of  health  among  foldiers, 
that  mortality  in  general  hofpitals,  compared 
with  mortality  in  regimental  hofpitals,  bears  a 
high   proportion  iA  fimilar  difeafes,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  apparent  fuperior  accommodation 
of  the  general  eflablifhments,  and  the  fuppofed 
fuperior  med-cal  fkill  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  thefe  eftabhfliments.  An  effed,  fo  httle  expec- 
ted, ufually  arifes  from  mortality,  in  relapfe,  be- 
ing greater  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other  ;  and 
this  arifes,  among  other  caufes,  from  the  air 
being  contaminated,   or  deprived  of  its  vital 
quahties,  by  the  refpiration  of  a  numerous  mafs 
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of  people  collefted  into  a  narrow  fpace.    It  was 
hinted  above,  that  it  is  only  in  pure  air,  and 
under  exercife  in  pure  air,  that  animal  organi- 
zation acquires  its  proper  vital  quality.  That 
quality  is  obvioufly  diminilhed,  weakened,  or 
changed  under  a  febrile  procefs;  for,  though  the 
excitability,  or  power  of  maniPefting  adion,  may 
not  be  exhaufted,  or  abforbed  under  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  condition  exprelTed,  the  confequent 
mode  of  adlion  is  not  energetic,  as  in  the  vigour 
of  health.    It  is  evident,  that  the  vital  organizsa- 
tion  of  the  machine  is  alFefted,  in  its  circum- 
ftances,  by  a  febrile  movement.    It  is  not  pre- 
tended to  explain  the  manner  how.    It  may  be 
faid  to  lofe  a  quality,  which,  in  defect  of  precife 
knowledge,  may  be  termed  elafticity, — a  quality 
only  to  be  rellored  by  movements,  tried  and 
praclifed,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  pure  air.    It  feems  principally  to  be 
the  influence  of  pure  air,  which  gives  conftancy 
and  firmncfs  to  the  organic  adion  of  animal 
bodies.    For,  thofe  perfons,   whofe  limbs  are 
never  moved  by  hard  labour,  and  whofe  bodies 
are  never,  or  but  rarely  vifited  by  the  rude 
winds  of  heaven,  poffefs  not  that  quality  of  or- 
ganization, which  fupports  a  firm  and  fteady  ac- 
tion. The  machine,  in  fuch,  flies  off  into  irregular 
movements,  with  the  apphcation  of  flight  caufes. 
Its  fenfe  is  exquifitely  fine,'  but  its  aclion  is  not 
ftrong.    It  is  thus,  that  violent  difeafes  rarely 
occur  in  the  delicate  frames  of  the  higher  clalfes 
of  luxurious  nations,  where  the  condition  of  the 
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organlzatioii  is  ticklilh  or  morbidly  fenfiblc. 
The  expreflion  of  difeafes,  iufuchcafe,  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  manifefted  in  the  fcntient  fyftem ;  the 
organs,  which  circulate  red  blood,  ^re  rarely 
primarily  affeded  ;  and  mortality,  from  acute  ma- 
ladies, is  comparatively  fmall.    The  condition  of 
fhe  organization  of  the  delicate  frame,  is  not  con- 
fiftent  with  vigour ;  but  it  is  different  from  the 
condition  of  organization  of  perfons,  who  have 
fuffered  the  derangement  of  a  febrile  aftion. 
For,  where  difeafe  recurs  in  fuch,  before  the 
limbs  have  been  tried,  and  pra6tifed  in  move- 
ment or  exercife  in  the  open  air,  the  mode  of 
action  is  often  exprefled  by  a  direct  corruptive 
or  gangrenous   procefs.     This  is  particularly 
witneifed  in  large  and  crouded  hofpitals,  where 
the  atmofphere,  though  not  pofitively  impreg^ 
nated  with  contagion,  is  neceflarily  contaminated 
and  inelaftic.  Bur,  whatever  the  caufe  may  be,  or 
whatever  mode  of  explanation  may  be  alTumed, 
the  h&.  is  certain,  that   perfons,  who,  during 
convalefcence  from  fevers,  move  abput  in  the 
open  air,  performing   fuch  exercifes  as  their 
ftrength  permits,  are  rarely  brought  into  danger, 
by  the  recurrences  of  the  difeafe  in  its  relapfes. 
The  mode  of  exprelFion  then  ufually  affumes  the 
produflive  or  creative  procefs;  the  courfe  is  fhort ; 
nay,  increafed  energy,  in  animal  aclion,  is  often 
the  confequence  of  fuch  recurrence.    This  was 
ftrongly  exemplified   in  the  periodic  fever  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  in  the  American  war.    Here  an  evi- 
dent 
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dent  acceffion  of  flrength  was  ufually  the  con? 
fecjuence  of  a  relapfe  j  provided  the  fubjeft  of 
relapfe  was  in  the  field  of  fervice,  with  no  other 
covering  but  a  blanket,  and  no  proteftion  from 
weather,  but  the  fhade  or  fhelter  of  a  tree.  On  the 
contrary,  where  perfons  of  the  fame  clafs,  un- 
der the  fame  circumftances  of  difeafe  or  recovery, 
were  confined  under  a  roof  day  and  night ;  the 
fubfequent  recurrences  of  difeafe  were  generally 
more  aggravated  than  the  preceding ;  the  principle 

of  life  was  evidently  enfeebled,  undermined,  

at  laft  deftroyed,  and,  in  many  inftances,  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  primary  adion  of  the  difeafe,  in 
its  relapfe ;  for,  the  mode  or  charader  was  often 
corruptive  or  gangrenous. 

Relapfe  is  the  leading  caufe  of  mortality  in  ge- 
neral hofpitals ;  and,  as  the  caufe  which  renders 
relapfe  mortal,  is  a  caufe  of  artificial  manufafture, 
it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  be  fo  viewed  by  thofe  who 
have  authority  to  dired ;  and  being  fo  viewed  it 
will  neceffarily  be  fufpended  from  a  farther  opera- 
tion, m  the  armies  of  Great  Britain.  The  remedy 
IS  obvious.    It  confifts  in  arranging  fuch  efla 
bhfhment  for  Tick  foldiers  as  precludes  the  ne 
ceffity  of  general  hofpitals  ;  viz.  the  provifion  of 
hofpuals  for  the  fick  regimentally,  fo  arranged, 
that  the  fick  may  be  feparated  and  clafTed  ac- 
cording to  their  difeafes,  that  a  quarter  be  allotted 
for  the  convalefcents,  poirefTing  the  means  of 
carrymg  mto  efleft  fuch  a  train  of  amufements 
and  exercifes  in  the  open  air,  as,  if  not  equal  to 
prevent  relapfe  altogether,  may  at  leaft  impart 

that 
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that  portion  of  vitality  to  the  organization  of  the 
machine,  that  the  recurrence  of  difeafe  will  be 
little  fatal  in  its  efFeds.    That  fuch  will  be  the 
fruit  of  the    proper  eftablifhment  and  .good 
management  of  regimental  hofpitals,  is  demon- 
^^rably  proved,  through  all  the  hiftories  of  mili- 
tary fervice.    That  the  eftablifliment  of  general 
hofpital  is  an  artificial  caufe  of  the  dellruftion  of 
armies  is  amply  witneffed,  in  all  wars, — never  per- 
haps fo  llrongly  witneffed  as  in  the  late  war. 
The  effeft  of  accumulation  evidently  corrupts  the 
air,  and  thus  generates  an  artificial  malignity 
life  is  loft,  or  the  cure  is  protracted ;  indepen- 
dently of  which,  the  military  qualities  of  the  fur- 
viving  foldier,  as  depending  on  difcipline  and 
impreffions  of  energy  from  example,  are  im- 
paired, if  not  totally  deftroyed.  * 

The  above  (ketch  has  been  written  rather  in 
an  hurried  manner  ;  for,  the  firft  part  of  the  work 
was  in  the  prefs,  before  the  neceffity  of  the  laft 

was 

*  There  feem,  at  prefent,  to  be  hopes  of  the  meafure  re- 
commended in  this  place  being,  in  iome  degree,  carried 
into  efFea.  Mr.  Knight,  the  prefent  Infpeaor-General  of  Re- 
gimental  Infirmaries,  appears,  fince  his  appointment,  to  have 
confidered  the  fubjed  of  his  duty  with  care,  to  have  collected 
information  affiduouny,  and  to  have  employed  himfelf,  in  ar- 
ranging a  plan  for  the  better  management  of  regimental  hof- 
pitaU    If  the  arrangement  be  founded  upon  found  and  fimple 
principles,  and  duly  executed,   he  will  deferve  the  thanks  of 
the  Britifti  nation  ;  for,  the  meafure  recommended  h  capable  of 
faving  the  lives  and  morals  of  foldiers  ;  of  preferving  many 
mu(kei.s  in  the  field,  which  otherwife  ruft  in  hofpitals ;  and  of 
covering  u-p  fecurely  an  unfathomable  abyfs  of  expence. 
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was  perceived.    The  author  felt  himfelf  called 
upon  to  explain  the  principles,  upon  which  he 
afted  in  the  cure  of  acute  difeafes.    The  fubjeft 
has  gone  into  a  longer  detail  than  he  intended ; 
and  he  is  ftill  ready  to  allow,  that  the  information 
isdefeftive  in  many  points;  but,  though  defedive, 
he  is  confident  to  believe,  that  none  of  the  direc- 
tions or  hints  fuggefled,  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
the  unexperienced  aftray.  It  is  not  unlikely,  but 
that  much  of  what  is  faid  in  this  place,  will  be  con- 
fidered  as  nonfenfe  by  the  young  and  fafhionable 
phyficians  of  the  prefent  time.    Opinion  is  free  ; 
but  the  truth  of  the  obfervations,  as  refpeding  the 
movements  of  Nature,  in  her  morbid  derange- 
ments, he  will  confidently  commit  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  thofe,  who,  like  himfelf,  have  fpent 
the  beft  of  their  days  at  the  bedfide  of  the  fick, 
— not  in  curfory  or  cafual  vifits,  but  in  a  feries 
of  conneded   attendance.     The  explanation, 
which  is  given  in  this  place,  refts  upon  no  pre- 
conceived theory,— upon  no  alTumed,  unde- 
monftrated  principle.    It  goes  no  farther  than 
fimply  to  analyze  obfervations  of  experience. 
An  attempt  of  this  kind  is  neceffary  :  for,  it  muO: 
be  admitted,  that  till  obfervations  are  analyzed; 
efllmated  in  their  connexions  with  others ;  and 
arranged  by  the  true  principle  of  their  relations ; 
they  may  load  the  memory,  but  they  have  no 
pradical  utility.    It  is  obvious  to  every  man's 
common  fenfe  and  common  feeling,  that  the 
health  of  an  animal  body  is  radically  conneded 
with  a  harmonic  rhythm,  in  the  movement  of  its 

various 
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various  organs.    Difeafe  implies  perverfion  of 
the  harmony  of  movement.    The  ad  of  refto- 
ring  health,  is,  Gonfequently,  the  aft  of  reftoring 
harmony,  or  rhythm  of  movement,  to  its  natural 
order.    The  idea  gives  a  fimple  view  of  the  fub- 
jed  ;  and  the  practical  operations  would  be  eafy 
and  certain  of  effeft,  if  the  machine  had  only 
one  movement.    But  an  animal  body  confiils 
of  various  organs,  which  have  diftinct  and  pecu- 
liar laws    which  are  liable  to  fubordinate  and 
complicated   derangements,  varioully  exprelTed 
in  parts,  or  in  the  whole.    The  art,  therefore, 
ofreltoring  rhythmical  or  harmonic  movement, 
does  not  proceed  upon  one  rule ;  for,  the  de- 
rangement is  not  precifely  of  one  kind  in  all.  It 
fuppofes,  previoufly,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  ftrufture  of  the  animal  machine  in  its  vifible 
organic  form,  and  in  its  vifible  organic  connexions. 
It  fuppofes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  common 
laws  of  movement  in  health,— the  condition, 
Avhere  the   movement  is  perfectly  in  unifon. 
This  is  preliminary ;  but  the  direft  objeft  of  the 
phyfician's  ftudy  relates  to  the  laws  of  move- 
ment  under   difeafe,— to  derangements  of  va- 
rious defcription  and  charader.    This  is  moft 
correaiy  known  from  perfonal  experience  of 
ficknefs.     It  can  only  be  learned  in  fuch  ex- 
perience, or  in  experience  fyftematically  infti- 
'    tuted,  and  profecuted  through  a  feries  of  obfer- 
vations,  at  the  bedfide  of  fick  perfons.  The  phyfi- 
cian's  art  is,  therefore,  an  art,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  experience.    The  road  may  be  rendered  eaj^y 
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by  previous  inflru^Hon ;  but  it  is  pra6llcal  ex- 
perience alone,  which  leads  to  the  ufeful  point  in 
application.  Experience  is  acquired  with  toil  and 
labour  ;  but,  when  fo  acquired,  and  referred  to  its 
true  principle,  it  then  deferves  the  name  of  know- 
ledge ;  for,  it  is  ufeful  to  its  polTelTor.    By  expe- 
rience, that  is,  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of 
vifion  and  touch,   a  quality  of  difcrimiriating 
nioe  and  difficult  relations  of  difeafes  infenfi- 
bly  and  inexplicably  engrafts  itfelf  on  the  ob- 
ferver.     The  poffeffion  of  fuch  quality  leads 
to  the  true  application  of  means ;  for,  it  is  on 
circumftances  of  application,  not  on  actual  force 
of  remedy,  that  the  benefits  of  medical  prefcrip- 
tion  depend.    This  faculty  of  difcrimination  is, 
as  it  were,  engendered  by  attentive  obfervation. 
No  rules  can  teach  it ;  and  on  this  ground,  it  is 
only  to  experienced  men,  that  the  concerns  of 
health,  particularly  the  health  of  armies,  ought  to 
be  committed. 

The  medical  art  is  'an  art  of  tedious  acqui- 
fition.  If  young  men  were  aware  of  all  its 
troubles  and  imperfeftions,  it  would  perhaps 
rarely  be  the  object  of  their  choice ;  but  opinion 
and  fafhion  come  in  aid  of  their  diffic  ulties,  "dic- 
tating to  phyficians,  as  to  other?,  the  path  in 
which  they  are  to  walk.  This  law  of  fafiiion, 
engroffing  the  thinking  faculty  for  a  time,  in  fome' 
manner  commands  the  phyfician  to  attempt  the 
cure  of  fever,  on  the  alfuniption  of  opinion;  that 
is,  on  the  fuppofition  that  plethora,  heat,  de- 
bility, &c.  are  caufes  of  difeafe.    Thefe  opinions 

have 


(35^) 

have  feverally  had  their  reigns.    On  the  affumpi 
tion  of  fuch  opinions,  the  rule  of  pra6lice  is  fim- 
ple ;  for,  it  implies  little  myilery  to  take  away 
what  exceeds,  to  cool  what  is  hot,  to  warm 
what  is  cold,  or  to  comfort  and  ftrengthen,  with 
cordial  and  ftrengthening  thmgs,  the  movements 
which  are  feeble  and  weak.     Thefe  grounds 
however  are  not  true  in  fa6t,  as  caufes  of  fever. 
They  are  merely  points  affumed,  — accidents  or 
fymptoms  of  the  adion  of  a  previous  caufe  ;  the 
remedy,  therefore,  is  only  pfoper  by  accident, 
or  it  is  rather  only  by  accident,  that  it  is  not 
wrong.    The  art  may,  thus,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  made  but  little  progrefs :    fo  it  has  in 
fad  ;  for,  it  is  confined  to  fimple  obfervation, 
without  aaion  ;  or  to  adion,  on  prefumption, 
almoft  without  obfervation.    According  to  the 
idea  fuggefted  in  this  place,  the  acquifitlon  of 
medical  knowledge  is  painful  and  laborious,— 
only  to  be  learned  by  experience.    The  objed 
of  the  art  is  direded  to  bring  back  to  harmonic 
or  rhythmical  order,  the  perverted  and  difcord- 
ant  movements  of  a  complicated  machine.  Every 
cafe  therefore  requires  confideration  ;  for,  every 
cafe  has  a  greater  or  kfier  fliade  of  difference. 
To  cure  difeafe  rfquires  daily  obfervation,  care- 
fully made.  Suc^^daaVine  does  not  flatter  vanity. 
Experience  informs  .us,.,xh.at  we  mud  every  day 

look  and  leafi ;         ^^'^^  y^'^^  ^^-^^ 
liable  to  overfights,  and  even  to  error«..  -But,  at 
tlie  fame  time  rH>t-ive  encounter  thelu^^^ifficulties, 
ve  -et  into  the  road, iiiVhjcHrmh  lies  j  in  which 
to  •     -  truth 
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truth  may  be  found,  if  fufficient  labour  and  per- 
feverance  be  dedicated  to   the  purfuit   of  it. 
It  is  of  confequence  to  afcertain  how  far  our 
knowledge  extends ;  as  it  is  our  duty  to  employ 
with  diligence  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired. 
It  is  forbidden  to  indulge  in  conjeftures ;  nor 
muft  we  ceafe  to  fearch  for  remedy,  till  we  have 
demonftrative  proof  that  we  have  found  one, 
in  the  cafe  in  queftion.    In  the  common  clafs 
of  fevers,— endemic  and  contagious,  the  means 
recommended  in  this  place  will  rarely  fail  of 
effeft,  if  applied  in  the  proper  circumflances. 
The  proper  circumftances  are  the  early  periods 
of  the  difeafe,  where  organic  derangement  has 
not  yet  taken  place.    In  cafes  of  relapfe,  in  a 
malignant  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  the 
remedies,  as  yet  known,  are  often  ineffeaual. 
They  are  alfo  infufficient  iu  pneumonic  affedion, 
accompanied  with  excefs  of  gluten  in  the  blood  ; 
in  the  eryfipelatous  clafs  of  difeafes,  particu' 
larly  fore  throat ;  and  in  other  epidemics,  where 
the  gangrenous  or  corruptive  procefs  predo- 
minates. 
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Nole.  The  medical  care  of  the  fick,  during  the  period  oil 
this  column,  was  committed  to  the  Army  Phyficians  alluded  to! 
in  the  ftatement. 
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